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ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 1929-1930 


President—EDWAR J. GRANT, 
Columbia University 
First Vice-President—E. B. LEMON, 
Oregon State College 
Second Vice-President—EMMA DETERS, 
University of Buffalo 
Third Vice-President—ELIDA YAKELEY, 
Michigan State College 
Secretary—C. P. STEIMLE, 
Michigan State Normal College 
Treasurer—ALAN BRIGHT, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Editor—WILLIAM S. HOFFFMAN, 
Pennsylvania State College 


STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


R. M. West, Chairman University of Minnesota 

R. N. Dempster Johns Hopkins University 

J. P. Mitchell Stanford University 

K. P. R. Neville University of Western Ontario 
F. L. Kerr University of Arkansas 

Ira M. Smith University of Michigan 


BUDGET 


J. A. Gannett, Chairman University of Maine 

EK. J. Mathews University of Texas 

Ira M. Smith University of Michigan 

C. E. Friley A. and M. College of Texas 


AMERICAN COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS’ FELLOWSHIP 


R. M. West, Chairman University of Minnesota 
W. A. Payne University of Chicago 
F, H. Hagemeyer Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
University of Arkansas 
Virginia State Teachers College 
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MEASUREMENT OF STUDENT LOAD 


R. M. West, Chairman .......0.000. University of Minnesota 
SD eWENe CAMO 016s «in ecicisied ois sewmieies Knox College 

BM, PMO 2 cccscccccvcccvescns University of Oregon 
Ch CO Ee eer yc University of Missouri 
DE in 5 ks6 500 beescccunvetan University of Montana 
i SAE hae Sah xennescncvascues University of Kentucky 


STUDY OF RECORDING DISCIPLINE ON TRANSCRIPTS 


Ira M. Smith, Chairman ........... University of Michigan 
i AEE he nenerdeveereeeecdnnes University of Kentucky 
Bee Ds avasuienndcsesenacucn State University of Iowa 


NEW TRANSCRIPT FORMS 


W. 8S. Hoffman, Chairman .......... Pennsylvania State College 
eT, BE 6 ebb ikicsiveweusvies New York University 
FC MCS MIT OID 56) s'iciceg wie (6ioxia io 10 a one Mass. Institute of Technology 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


E. L. Gillis, Chairman ...........4. University of Kentucky 
WM Kkcdeednkssi es edee sens University of Chicago 
ei 6 ccsiecivceneseceisst University of Maine 

CONVENTION COMMITTEES 

LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 

W. R. Atkinson, Chairman .......... Southwestern 
a) SHAS AUDISTIBON © 6 o50)cs ov exescxeroce revels e-siotenelt Peabody College 
PE 64s cade dew vieooswanweds University of Arkansas 
ID ik soscasevcsesacdctawiwen University of Mississippi 
Miss Louise Schneider ............. University of Tennessee 


REGISTRATION AND INTRODUCTION 


Miss Carrie Mae Probst, Chairman ..Goucher College 


PE Nideisonseenaaioes eceee Emory Unversity 

Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester ............. Murray State Normal School 
and Teachers College 

Miss Dora B. Sherburne ............ Simmons College 

ie NE Vek whines enna weudneedl Millsaps College 


i vk an daneseceaneeand Valparaiso University 
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TRANSPORTATION 
C. P. Steimle, Chairman .........+... Michigan State Normal College 
CG. By Pathe. nc cscesecvccececenens A. and M. College of Texas 
TB TH a 4a eadeeeedsienseiee University of North Carolina 
He TH Caldwell sc 2c caccescdoecees Georgia School of Technology 
yh TE oie sn ecucaesewers University of Texas 
NOMINATIONS 
C. E. Friley, Chairman .........ee0. A. and M. College of Texas 
Mh, TW WIR ik ois vevcccwevesaes University of Washington 
Gis PS SMEG OW «exci; c,01c1e cie'cleceveciclercnerere University of Illinois 
Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester ............. Murray State Normal School 
and Teachers College 
i TE: 8k sak ses ee crscceomen Purdue University 
RESOLUTIONS 
J. R. Sage, Chairman .........0000. Iowa State College 
Miss Mary Taylor Moore ........... North Carolina College for 
Women . 
Dy Os We vkardingecitoummniwens Grove City College 
AUDITING 
F. H. Hagemeyer, Chairman ........ Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
(2 errerrer cre imcesena College of Industrial Arts 
ee OTT ee University of California 
OFFICE FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
H. H. Armsby, Chairman ........... Missouri School of Mines 
We RCO 5 sss a/iaece sieiosvnrcleinoceeacleee Kansas State Teachers College 
Bi Bh, BCRP: oo ccs cecsencusivess University of Wyoming 
Miss Lucille Jameson ............0.. University of Montana 
QUESTION BOX 
J. G. Quick, Chairman ............. University of Pittsburgh 
Dn Be INGRRON 6%: 555 ciarsrerscetcccvevercrareens George Washington University 


Miss Katherine George ............. Northwestern University 








PROGRAM OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CONVENTION 


ORDER OF SESSIONS 
Monday, April 14 


Monpay EvenInG: 8—10 


Pre-registration of Delegates and Informal Reception 
Registration Room, Hotel Peabody 


Tuesday, April 15 
TUESDAY MorNiNnG: 9: 30—11: 15 
GENERAL SESSION 
Ball Room, Hotel Peabody 
Mr. Edward J. Grant, Columbia University, Presiding 


Opening of the Convention. 

The Invocation—The Rev. Robert Stuart Sanders, D.D., Buntyn Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The Address of Weleome—The Hon. Watkins Overton, Mayor of 
Memphis. 

What Lies Behind the Methods of Personnel—President L. B. 
Hopkins, Wabash College. 

Admission to College Based Upon a Selective System—Dr. Adam 
Leroy Jones, Director of University Admissions, Columbia 
University. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON: 2—5 
GENERAL SESSION 
Ball Room, Hotel Peabody 
Open Forum 
Mr. J. A. Gannett, University of Maine, Presiding 
Topics for Discussion. 
1. Faculty Advisers and the Registrar—J. F. Yothers, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
. How to Receive Promptly Final Grades from the Faculty—H. H. 
Armsby, Missouri School of Mines. 
3. Simplification of Office Procedure—C. F. Ross, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 

4, Systems of Recording Absence from Class—G. W. Lamke, Wash- 

ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Academie Records of Colleges Which Have Gone Out of Existence 

—H. M. Showman, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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6. Extra Curricular Activities and Their Methods of Control—Carey 
E. Melville, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

7. Achievement Tests for Advancement in Course—E. J. Grant, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

8. How to Keep Records for Honors Courses—J. P. Mitchell, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


TUESDAY EVENING: 7 
BANQUET 
The Ball Room, Hotel Peabody 
Mr. George Morris, Editor of the Commercial Appeal, Toastmaster 
Speakers—Mr. Bolton Smith, Judge Chas. N. Burch. 
One-act play by the Southwestern Players. 
Introduction of new members, Miss Emma Deters 
Response, Dean N. C. Beasley 


Wednesday, April 16 
WEDNESDAY MorNING: 9—11: 30 
GENERAL SESSION 
Ball Room, Hotel Peabody 
Mr. Edward J. Grant, Columbia University, Presiding. 

What Important Contributions to Educational Administration Should 
Registrars Attempt to Make in the Next Ten Years—Dr. J. P. 
Mitchell, Stanford University. 

Possible Scope of a Handbook for Registrars—Dr. F. B. O’Rear, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Credentials of Chinese Students—Professor Harold M. Smith, Cheeloo 
University, Tsinan, China. 

Uniform Standard in Grading—Mr. John L. Grant, Assistant to the 
Dean, Columbia University School of Law. 

Election of Officers. 


WEDNESDAY Noon: 12: 30 
COMPLIMENTARY LUNCHEON 
Neely Memorial Hall, Southwestern 


Mr. W. R. Atkinson, Southwestern, Presiding. 
Informal Address, President Charles E, Diehl, Southwestern. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON: 2—3: 45 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
at Southwestern. 


Section A—Representatives of Universities, Mr. J. G. Quick, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Presiding. The Hardie Auditorium. 
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Section B—Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges, Mr. T. E. 
Steckel, Ohio Wesleyan University, Presiding. Room 101, 
Science Hall. 

Section C—Representatives of Teachers College and Normal Schools, 
Mr. F. B. Lee, Kansas State Teachers College, Presiding. 
Room 105, Science Hall. 

Section D—Representatives of Technical and Professional Schools, 

Mr. H. H. Caldwell, Georgia School of Technology, Presiding. 
Room 100, Palmer Hall. 

Section E—Representatives of Junior Colleges, Mr. R. J. Riordan, 

Crane Junior College, Presiding. Room 200, Palmer Hall. 


Thursday, April 17 
THURSDAY MORNING: 9—12 


GENERAL SESSION 
Ball Room, Hotel Peabody 


Open Forum 
Mr. G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois, Presiding. 


Topics for Discussion. 
1. What Should Appear on the Transcript of a Student Who Has 
Received the Degree?—Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 

. Freshman Orientation Period—G. L. Harrell, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss. 

. Evaluation of Work in Professional Schools for College Credit— 
B. J. Steggert, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 

. Verification of Credentials Presented for Credit—System for Check 
Back—A. L. Jones, Columbia University, New York City. 

. Need of More Adequate High School Credentials—J. F. Mitchell, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

. Registration and Sectioning—Mrs. Mary Taylor Moore, North 
Carolina College for Women. 

. Grouping Students According to Ability Tests—Sister Mary 
Fidelis, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 

. Length of Registration Periods—G. W. Lamke, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

. The Registrar’s Part in Curriculum Building—George N. Harward, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOONS: 1: 30 
Business Meeting 
Question Box. 
Business Session. 
Adjournment. 
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DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE EIGHTEENTH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Adams, Kathleen, Milligan College, Milligan College, Tennessee. 

Adcock, Eunice, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Allen, Frank M., Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Archer, C. H., Concord State Normal School, Athens, West Virginia. 

Armsby, H. H., Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Missouri. 

Arnsdorf, H. G., New York University, New York, New York. 

Atkinson, W. R., Southwestern College, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Baldwin, J. W., College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 

Barnes, Elizabeth G., University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Barrett, J. Louise, Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Beam, Henry L., Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Beasley, V. C., State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Bickel, D. A., North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, Tennessee. 

Birch, Theresa A., Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Bixler, Roy W., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 

Black, W. M., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Bowman, Eva Mae, College of Dentistry, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Bowman, J. B., Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 

Bradford, E. F., Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Brenner, Theodore J., St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Briggs, Delpha L., Cottey Junior College, Nevada, Missouri. 

Bright, Alan, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Bristol, Jennie H., Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 

Bugg, Virgilia I., State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Burger, Henry W., Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. 

Burton, L. W., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Caldwell, Hugh H., Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Canada, S. Woodson, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Canon, Ernest H., Western Kentucky State Normal and Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Carey, Margaret E., Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Cass, Mrs. Emilie B., Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 

Champion, Oscar L., Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois. 

Chandler, H. W., University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Chase, John A., Jr., University of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 
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Church, Lorena M., Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 

Clarke, Helen M., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Clinch, Vernie C., Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Cockins, Edith D., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Conant, Robert O., Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Cookson, Thomas A., Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Cotton, Sarah E., Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Deakins, C. E., James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. 

DeFoe, O. K., The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. 

Dempster, R. N., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Deters, Emma E., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Devricks, Robert K., Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Dickason, Henry L., Bluefield Institute, Bluefield, West Virginia. 

Dobyns, J. S., Southwestern State Teachers College, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 

Dolley, James C., McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois. 

Domroese, Fred C., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

Doner, D. B., South Dakota State College of Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Arts, Brookings, South Dakota. 

Dougherty, Bessie K., Mississippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi. 

Downer, Edward T., Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dunn, W. W., Union University, Jackson, Tennessee. 

Dwenger, George, Long Island College Hospital, College of Medicine, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Dyrness, Enock C., Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 

Eckles, Etta, Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, 
Mississippi. 

Edward, Charles W., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama. 

Eldridge, H. E., Agricultural and Mechanical College, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. 

Evans, H. B., Bethel College, McKenzie, Tennessee. 

Ferguson, Edna Hood, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, 
Arkansas. 

Finley, Marie A., Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Fitch, Donald R., Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Foster, George O., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Foust, Leslie A., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Frankenfeld, H. W., University of South Dakota, Vermilion, South 
Dakota. 
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Friend, L. L., West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Friley, Charles E., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. 

Gannett, James A., University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Gantt, Matsye, State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Magnolia, 
Arkansas, 

Gardner, Lucy B., New Mexico Normal University, East Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. 

Gary, Annie Beth, Southwestern College, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Gelhaus, Dorothy, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado. 

George, Katharine, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Gillis, Ezra L., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Grant, Edward J., Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Grant, John L., School of Law, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. 

Greene, Caroline B., Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Grimm, Samuel O., Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania. 

Guild, Cliff, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Gundlach, Adelaide, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 

Hagemeyer, Frank H., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 

Haggard, Mrs. Mary Webb, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Hall, John Porter, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Haney, R. E., University of Tennessee, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Hannaford, Grace N., Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Happ, Mrs. Gretchen M., The Principia, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Harrell, George L., Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Harvey, John B., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Harward, George N., Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa. 

Hawes, Esther W., New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Hayes, Clara D., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Heim, Marie T., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Hendrick, Virginia, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Herring, H. J., Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 

Hester, Mrs. Cleo Gillis, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky. 

Hoekje, John C., Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 

Hoffman, William S., Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Hogue, Inez, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 
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Holt, F. O., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Howard, C. M., Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Howell, E. J., John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Texas. 

Howell, William R., Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland. 

Huddleston, William, New River State Schco!, Montgomery, West 
Virginia. 

Hudson, Nell, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Jackson, G. C., Northwestern State Teachers College, Alma, Oklahoma. 

Jenson, Viola L., Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Johnson, Dorothy R., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Kerans, Kenneth M., Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Kerr, Fred L., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Kerr, Wilbur F., Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Ketchum, Marshall D., Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

Kilby, C. S., John Brown Schools, Siloam Springs, Arkansas. 

King, Alice, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

Knox, Fanona, Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia. 

Lamke, George W., Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Larson, A. K., Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. 

Latimer, M., Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi. 

Lee, Floyd B., Kansas State Teachers College, Hays, Kansas. 

Lee, Jessie, Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississippi. 

LeFevre, Anna Jewett, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 

Lill, Mr. Bernice D., Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 

Linville, Dorothy, University of Kentucky, Leington, Kentucky. 

Lomen, Oscar M., Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 

Longest, Christopher, University of Mississippi, University P. O., 
Mississippi. 

Love, Donald M., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

McCandless, Bertha, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

McCracken, S. J., Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. 

McHugh, John C., DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois. 

MaclIntyre, Frances E., Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

McKenzie, J. H., Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, Michigan. 

MacKinnon, Joseph C., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

MacMorland, Mrs. Wanda Westeott, Emmanuel Missionary College, 
Berrien Springs, Michigan. 

MeWhinie, R. E., University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Machir, Jessie McDowell, Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 
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Magee, Robert M., Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan. 

Marquardt, C. E., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Martin, Georgia M., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mason, E. B., Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Mathews, E. J., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Mayall, Broun H., Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla- 
homa. 

Melville, C. E., Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Milton, Mary Page, Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Kentucky. 

Mitchell, J. F., Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Mitchell, J. P., Stanford University, Stanford University, California. 

Mitchell, W. R., Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. 

Mitchell, W. S., Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, Lou- 

isiana. 

Moon, Allen J., William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. 

Moore, Mary Taylor, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Munn, E. Harold, Greenville College, Greenville, Illinois. 

Murdock, W. T., Tusculum College, Greenville, Tennessee. 

Myers, Homer S., Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. 

Neas, Pearl A., Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas. 

Nessell, Fred E., George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Neville, K. P. R., University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Olesen, Ella, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Orr, Marvin G., Southeastern Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Overstreet, Charles A., Agricultural and Mechanical College, Mag- 
nolia, Arkansas. 

Owen, F. T., College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 

Parham, Martha, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Parker, Annie J., New Orleans University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Patterson, Grady S., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Caro- 
lina. 

Penn, John C., Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois. 

Perry, C. D., State College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Poole, Elma, College of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Preinkert, Alma H., University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

Presson, A. K., Wichita Falls Junior College, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Probst, Carrie Mae, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Prosser, Mary Rose, Cottey College, Nevada, Missouri. 

Pyles, H. M., Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Kentucky. 

Pyles, Mrs. H. M., Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Kentucky. 
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Quick, J. G., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Reams, Edna, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 

Reed, Thomas W., University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Reeves, William M., Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Renneker, George J., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Renner, Theresa M., Blackburn University, Carlinville, [linois. 

Rhodes, Ivy, Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. 

Rich, D. L., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Riordan, Robert J., Crane Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rix, Marshal, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 

Roberts, H. R., Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. 

Robinson, J. R., George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Rodgers, Mabel R., Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Ross, C. F., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

Sage, J. R., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Schmidt, R. H., University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Schneider, Bertha M., Western Reserve University, Graduate School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Seott, Emma J., Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Seott, T. P., Mississippi State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Scribner, A. F., Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Selby, Frances, East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 

Shirley, D. A., West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas. 

Short, G. Y., Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Showman, Harry M., University of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Simmons, Guy A., Hendrix-Henderson College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Sister M. Alonso, Sacred Heart College, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Sister M. Berenice, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Sister Bonaventure, Immaculate Conception Junior College, Hastings, 
Nebraska. 

Sister M. Columkille, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Sister Cyril, Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Sister Mary Dolorosa, Sacred Heart College, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 

Sister M. Gonzaga, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Sister Mary Grace, Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Kentucky. 

Sister M. Joan, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 

Sister Joseph Aloysius Geissert, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Sister Josephine, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Sister Mary Josine, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Sister Margaret, Saint Agnes College, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Sister M. Pia, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Sister Wilberta, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Sloan, Marguerite, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 

Smith, C. A., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Smith, Ira M., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Smith, S. E., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

Smith, W. M., Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Snyder, Louise M., University of Tennessee, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Southwick, Arthur F., College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Steckel, Thomas E., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Steggert, B. J., Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, 

Steimle, C. P., Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Stevens, Edwin B., University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Stipe, J. G., Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Stone, Ralph B., Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Stradley, B. L., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Stukes, S. G., Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. 

Tabb, Jennie M., State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Thomason, R. F., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Tucker, E. R., Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Turrentine, G. R., Arkansas Polytechnic Institute, Russellville, Ar- 
kansas. 

Tuttle, G. P., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Wadsack, G. E., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Wagoner, W. E., Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Washington, W. H., Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, 
South Carolina. 

Wegle, John Charles, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

Weirick, Bessie M., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Wells, Elinor R., Western Reserve University, College for Women, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

West, R. M., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

White, Harold, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Whitehouse, W. W., Albion College, Albion, Michigan. 

Whitworth, Mrs. M. E., Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 

Williams, L. E., Woman’s College of Alabama, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Williams, Marian, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Wilson, R. O., University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Wilson, Thomas J., Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

Winn, Elizabeth, Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. 

Worth, Vera L., DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 
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Yakeley, Elida, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Yothers, J. F., Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


REGISTRATION BY STATES 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 


Tllinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Attend- 
ance Year 
24 1910 


30 8361911 
38 1912 
23 «61913 
46 1914 
55 =: 1915 
69 1916 


66 1917 
106 1919 


* Deceased. 


Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 


REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 


Place 
Detroit 


Boston 


Chicago 


Salt Lake City 
Richmond 

Ann Arbor 
New York 


Lexington 
Chicago 


President and College 

A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College, Chairman 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania 
State College, Chairman 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

Walter Humphries, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

*F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 

A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
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Attend- 
ance Year Place President and College 
107 1920 Washington,D.C. E. L. Gillis, University of Ken- 
tucky 
118 1922 St. Louis,Mo. *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
160 1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 


105 1925 Boulder, Colo. T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of 
North Carolina 
55 1926 Minneapolis, Minn. G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 


1 

214 1927 Atlanta, Ga. R. M. West, University of Minne- 
sota 

253 1928 Cleveland, Ohio I. M. Smith, University of Michi- 
gan 


119 1929 Seattle, Wash. C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas 

250 1930 Memphis, Tenn. EE. J. Grant, Columbia University, 
New York City, New York. 


* Deceased. 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1919 1920 
62 100 123 140 177 194 


1922 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
210 299 331 384 504 622 


1929 1930 
696 749 


THE CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I—NAME 
The name of the organization shall be the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 
ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


The purposes of this Association shall be to provide, by means of 
annual conferences and otherwise, for the spread of information on 
problems of common interest to its members, and to contribute to the 


advancement of education in America. 
ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active membership. Any officer charged with the duty 
of registration, or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of record- 
ing the standing of students in any recognized institution of higher 
learning in the United States or in Canada, shall be eligible to active 
membership on payment of an annual due of five dollars. It is 
understood that active membership is either institutional or personal. 

Any member who shall fail to pay his annual dues for two con- 
secutive years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be 
dropped automatically from the list of members. 
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Section 2. Honorary membership. Honorary membership may be 
recommended by any member of the Association to the Executive 
Committee. Election to honorary membership will rest with the 
Executive Committee, but only those who continue in some educa- 
tional work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been 
sufficiently active in the Association to warrant the assumption that 
they are interested in the Association’s progress will be elected by 
the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE [V—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a president, a 
first vice-president, a second vice-president, a third vice-president, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. These officers shall be elected 
by ballot at each annual meeting, a majority vote of those present 
being necessary to election. They shall hold office from the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting at which they were elected until the adjournment 
of the next annual meeting. 

Section 2. Duties of Officers: 

(a) It shall be the duty of the president to assume full responsi- 
bility for all the general activities of the Association, to conduct 
all necessary correspondence with the members in regard to the 
annual program, and with the assistance of the Executive Committee 
to arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president 
before payment. He shall refer to an auditing committee the annual 
report of the treasurer. In case the office of president becomes vacant 
the order of succession shall be first vice-president, second vice- 
president, third vice-president. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the second vice-president to have charge 
of the campaign for extending the membership of the Association. 

(ce) It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep an accurate list 
of the members of the Association, correcting same from time to time 
upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall be the custodian of the 
records of the Association. He shall, with the assistance of a ste- 
nographer, keep the minutes of the annual meeting. He shall keep 
the minutes of meetings of the Executive Committee. 

(d) In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall 
collect the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of 
members to the president, the second vice-president and the secretary. 
He shall make an annual report to the Executive Committee. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the editor to print and distribute the 
proceedings of the annual meeting and all other bulletins printed by 
the Association. 

ARTICLE V—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The officers named in Article IV shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting, to assist the president in arranging the program, and to 
make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE VI—BupDGET COMMITTEE 


There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of three members, 
one of whom shall be elected each year to serve for a period of three 
years. 

ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present and voting. 
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GENERAL SESSION 





TUESDAY MorNING SESSION. 


ApRIL 15TH, 1930. 


The opening session of the Eighteenth Convention of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars convened 
in the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee, at nine thirty 
o’elock, Mr. Edward J. Grant of Columbia University, 
President of the Association, presiding. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: Ladies and Gentlemen and Fellow 
Members: The Eighteenth Convention of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars is called to order. 

The Reverend Robert Stuart Sanders, pastor of the 
Buntyn Presbyterian Church, will now offer the invocation. 
May we all rise. 


REVEREND ROBERT STUART SANDERS: Our Gracious Heav- 
enly Father, we come to thee in thanksgiving. We thank 
thee for all thy goodness to us, and we ask that thou 
would be with us as we convene in this session. We ask thee 
that everyone who has come to this convention may feel 
a great spirit of cordiality extended here in our city. May 
everyone be at home. We ask thee that thou wilt guide 
these deliberations, and we pray thee that more and more 
we may realize that we are laboring together as with God. 
Grant that as the young people are placed in our institu- 
tions we may lead them to the final realms of the spirit. 
Wilt thou guide and control us in the institutions that we 
represent. Amen. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Though our first meeting in 1910 
was held three or four months later in the year, let us 
regard this as our twentieth anniversary and let us turn 
our thoughts for a moment to the little group of registrars 
who came together then to found this Association. From 
that small beginning the Association has developed into 
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one of the strongest organizations in the field of education- 
al administration with about seven hundred and fifty in- 
stitutional members. Our presence here in such large 
numbers is a sure sign of our gratitude to the founders. 
As guests of Memphis, we have been offered the hos- 
pitality of this great city in the heart of the South. We 
are fortunate in having with us its leading citizen to wel- 
come us. I take great pleasure in presenting to you the 
Honorable Watkins Overton, Mayor of Memphis. 


HONORABLE WATKINS OVERTON: Mr. President, Dis- 
tinguished Visitors, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am conscious 
of the honor which is given to me in having the privilege 
of welcoming you to Memphis, and at the same time I am 
aware of the fact that an address of welcome is usually 
looked upon as a very tiresome, if necessary formality 
which we all try to stay away from, or at least hope will 
be very short. 

I will try to make my welcome address just as brief as 
possible. And after all, you know that we of the South- 
land can’t welcome people with words. We want to wel- 
come you with a little sunshine outside, with a warmth 
in our hand clasp and a smile in our eyes. 

I would like to say, however, that we appreciate your 
having chosen this city in the heart of the Mississippi 
Valley in which to hold this convention. As Mayor of this 
little city, I am well aware of the fact that the South is 
often very severely criticized for its lack of progress in 
all educational matters. Having held public office for 
several years, I have gotten so I don’t think much of the 
criticism that is given, that is, unless it is constructive 
criticism. I have found that about the easiest thing in the 
world to do is to criticize what somebody else is trying to 
do, and about the hardest thing in the world to do is to do 
it better than the man you are criticizing. 

But regardless of that, we do know that we have been 
censured a good deal in the Southland for our lack of 
educational facilities. I would just like to say to you 
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ladies and gentlemen that we feel that when you honored 
us by coming here, you recognized the efforts we are try- 
ing to make to raise the educational standards of the South, 
and we thank you for your recognition of our most humble 
efforts. 

May I just say this: I hope you will see what we are 
doing in Memphis. We feel we have cause to be proud 
of our little university, of our Teachers’ College here, of 
our entire school system in Memphis. But as you look 
at it and compare it with that perhaps of some great, rich 
northern city, just remember, that we of the great valley 
had first to conquer pestilence and yellow fever, which 
almost depopulated this beautiful city many times. Just 
remember, if you will, that the Civil War came to us 
and left us broken financially and almost broken in spirit. 
And then remember that this great territory, this great 
Mississippi Valley, through all the ages, has been swept by 
terrible floods which left the people just hoping that they 
might get another crop before another flood comes. And 
with that historical background, you will realize that it 
was not lack of faith in education, but rather lack of means 
that kept us perhaps from doing as quickly what some 
other cities in the United States have done. 

I remember when, in the Tennessee Legislature, an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for building a new school building 
for the University would have been criticized from one 
end of the state to the other. But Tennessee has awakened 
to the need of education. Appropriation of a million and 
a half or two million for new buildings at our University 
now hardly causes any comment in our newspapers and 
is accepted as a proper thing to do. 

I hope that you will look at the Southland while you are 
here, tell us the things that are bad, and take away with 
you the things that are good. We are anxious to work with 
you. 

May I say that I, as a public official, feel a great re- 
sponsibility to justify the faith which the people of this 
city and the midsouth have shown in education. It is our 
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duty to justify their confidence, Mr. President, and when 
you see that everything that is old is being thrown away, 
except antique furniture, and when you see that no matter 
how good it was back there, we just want something new 
and are changing everything, it is a great challenge to those 
in the educational field to justify the thinking of the peo- 
ple who are giving their money to see the boys and girls 
educated, for only through our edueational system ean 
we hope to make the boys and girls good citizens of America 
tomorrow. 

So we hope for you here, first, the best of fellowship, 
for after all, when we look back on life, we forget probably 
what we learn, but we don’t forget the warm friends we 
made in such gatherings as this. Then we hope for you 
in Memphis a renewed inspiration in the great profession 
in which you are engaged. And we hope for you, last, 
but not least, a pleasant visit in our little city. We hope 
you will come to like it. If we can serve you, call on us, 
and we will be delighted. All we can say is—Welcome! 


PRESIDENT GRANT: I am sure we have all enjoyed Mayor 
Overton’s words of welcome. 

One of the recent developments in educational adminis- 
tration has followed along the lines of personnel work. 
Methods are being worked out for gathering systematically 
as much information as possible about a student’s back- 
ground, environment and personality. The next speaker 
is one of the greatest authorities in the country on that 
subject. I take great pleasure in presenting to you Presi- 
dent L. B. Hopkins of Wabash College, who will speak on 
the topic, ‘‘What Lies Behind the Methods of Personnel.”’ 


Dr. L. B. Hopkins: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I am not going to talk about personnel methods this 
morning, and that must be a relief to some of you who have 
heard me talk on that subject many times. I dare not talk; 
I am going to read. 
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WHAT LIES BEHIND THE METHODS OF 
PERSONNEL WORK IN EDUCATION 


There is no situation in which people are brought to- 
gether for any type of endeavor that does not have its 
personnel problems. To many of us, the words, personnel 
work, suggest the large organization. We think of per- 
sonnel work in the large department stores, in the large 
banks, in the large factories, and the large universities. 
Size does have a bearing on the nature of personnel work, 
but not on the need for such work. A more important 
consideration than size is the purpose of the organization. 


It is easy for us to visualize the difference in personnel 
problems if we think of personnel work in the police de- 
partment of the city of Chicago on the one hand and the 
personnel work in Columbia University on the other hand. 
This difference is clear to us because of the difference in 
the type of work of the two organizations. The aims and 
objectives of any police department differ so materially 


from the aims and objectives of any university that it is 
easy to think of clear-cut differences in the problems that 
will arise in the two organizations. 


The first point that I desire to emphasize, therefore, is 
this: the aims and objectives of the organization have a 
definite bearing on the nature of the personnel problems 
arising in that organization. If this is true, it follows 
that the purpose of the organization and the nature of the 
work it is attempting to do should be defined specifically 
at the outset. 

Actually, these facts have a great influence on the type 
of people that you would bring into the organization. If 
any of you were charged with the responsibility of select- 
ing men for the Chicago police department on the one hand 
and for the freshman elass at Columbia on the other hand, 
you would recognize at once that there would be a differ- 
ence in the type of men you would look for in one case as 
compared with the other. Therefore, we can agree on my 
second point I feel sure, namely, that the strength of any 
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organization depends in part on the degree of success at- 
tained in selecting the personnel of that organization. 

Now all this is very simple but if these two points are 
applicable in the situations I have described they are with- 
out doubt applicable in any two situations. The impor- 
tance of these principles becomes more apparent, perhaps, 
when we think of different types of educational institu- 
tions. There is a surprising similarity in the statements 
of institutions as regards their aims and objectives, and 
they fail equally to define the personal characteristics of 
individuals that will probably profit most by what they 
have to offer. 

It is my opinion that until such time as the different 
types of educational institutions are able and willing to 
define accurately and specifically their individual aims 
and objectives, and until they are able and willing to de- 
velop a logical basis of selection of their student body, we 
cannot hope for further significant developments in per- 
sonnel work in education. 

It is sometimes argued that in this great democracy of 
ours, everyone should have a chance for an education and 
that the methods utilized by institutions that select their 
student body are so full of error as to make them quite 
unreliable. Personally, I am a great believer in this selec- 
tive process for students, but I deny that that belief makes 
me any less democratic thereby. The fact is that every 
educational institution now has a selective process and that 
there is no sense in arguing as to whether you should have 
one or not since every university and college does select 
its students. 

In talking with an acquaintance some time ago he voiced 
the sentiment, first of all, that every man in the United 
States was entitled to an education and that he was as 
opposed to an aristocracy of brains as to an aristocracy of 
wealth. This acquaintance was a member of the faculty of 
a large university. I asked him if his institution would 
admit a man into its freshman class who could not read or 
write. He said, ‘‘Of course not, that would be absurd,”’ 
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and later admitted that so far as he knew there was no man 
in the freshman class that year who had not completed a 
full four years of high school work. It was difficult for 
him to see that his institution had adopted a basis of selec- 
tion as definite and perhaps more rigid than the one I 
would advocate. 

Obviously, each university and college and high school 
and grade school, past the first grade, must have some 
basis of selection and it seems to me an entire waste of 
time to talk about democracy and equality of opportunity 
as though if you have a basis of selection you turn your 
back on these ideals. 

The fact is that more and more students are finishing 
high school each year and so there are more individual 
abilities and interests to be provided for in the educational 
system beyond high school level. I firmly believe that there 
is need for different types of institutions that will provide 
for different types of students. Some should be especially 
equipped to serve men out of high school who have not yet 
demonstrated their ability to profit by four years of college 
work. It is reasonable to expect that as more students 
complete the high school course the increase will be largest 
in this group. 

We have all known high school seniors that we felt sure 
would profit by going on for perhaps two years more with 
their education just as we have known high school sopho- 
mores concerning whom we were convinced of the futility 
of their struggling along any more in the school system. 
I agree that among these high school seniors who appar- 
ently are justified in looking forward to two years more of 
education rather than four years there will be some who 
will demonstrate in these two years that they can profit 
by a full four year collegiate course and I certainly would 
not deny the chance to such men to go on, but while I 
believe this to be true, I am convinced that there are a 
number of individuals graduating from high school each 
year who ought not to look forward to more than two years 


collegiate education. 
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I am convinced that it is a serious mistake for such in- 
dividuals to enter an institution organized for the purpose 
of offering four years of collegiate work. I am delighted, 
therefore, that in addition to all of the other types of edu- 
cational experiments that are being conducted in the coun- 
try today there is a movement afoot which has already 
gained great momentum to provide a two-year college 
course for those who will profit from this type of oppor- 
tunity. 

Just where in the educational scheme the responsibility 
should rest for the organization and supervision of the 
junior college is a very large problem and I do not believe 
that there is sufficient evidence at present to establish the 
fact one way or another, but that there is need for such 
educational facilities seems to me beyond dispute. 

I must confess, however, that I cannot follow the reason- 
ing processes of some of my friends who argue that because 
there is need for the junior college we should substitute 
it for the first two years in the present four-year course. 

Those of you who have worked with a heterogeneous 
group of high school graduates as they come into the fresh- 
man year of a liberal arts college will agree with me, I 
am sure, that the differences in individuals admitted on 
this basis constitute one of the most perplexing problems 
of instruction that the liberal arts college has to face. 

I am confident that you will agree also that out of this 
heterogeneous group selected on a basis of high school 
certificate alone there have been a certain number who con- 
stituted a homogeneous group so far as a capacity for book 
learning is concerned, with whom you could work effective- 
ly and to whom you could render real service on the basis 
of a curriculum shaped for four continuous years of college 
work. If, then, at the outset there were some method of 
separating these individuals, who, on the basis of capacity 
and interest in book learning, could profit by the type of 
work that you were attempting to do, and if you could give 
them your whole time and attention, and if you could be 
free from the struggle with those others who were not 
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adapted to the educational methods and ideals that you 
were following, both groups might be expected to profit 
by such separation. 

Secretary Wilbur is quoted as having said that ‘‘the 
American college, as such, is on the wane.’’ I see no evi- 
dence that colleges within universities such as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia or Brown or separate institutions 
such as Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth and Bowdoin are 
on the decline. It is apparent, however, that as the num- 
ber of high school graduates increases the ratio of those 
adapted to this one type of education will decrease, but 
this can happen, in fact has happened, at the same time 
that there has been an increase in the actual number mak- 
ing application to the liberal arts colleges. 

President Hutchins is reported as favoring a division 
of the college within the university, at Chicago, but as I 
understand it, he would, in effect, create the junior college 
within the university. Many of the state institutions have 
had this arrangement in principle for some time, offering 
two years of liberal arts work from which students can go 
on into other branches of university work. If the reasons 
for this organization of courses is to better serve the stu- 
dents enrolling in these institutions, and if the decision 
that this arrangement does serve the individual’s needs 
better, 7s based on scientific findings, then there can be no 
question as to the wisdom of the plan. 

President Rightmire of Ohio State, in a recent article 
expresses the wish that the secondary schools might be 
provided with funds that would enable them to give coun- 
sel to high school students concerning which type of school 
to attend. The article appeared in the Journal of Higher 
Education for April and is exceedingly worth while. It 
seems to me, however, that until we have been more dis- 
criminating in the statement of the aims and objectives of 
our various educational schemes, it is asking a great deal 
of counselors and advisers to point the way to high school 
seniors. 

Having determined upon the specific aims and objectives 
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in any institution, the ground is clear for an intelligent 
selection of a student body for that type of educational 
procedure. 

If these things could be accomplished we now have the 
procedure for carrying on educational work in a more ef- 
fective manner than has been attained in any college in 
America as yet. I say we have the procedure. I know 
of no group to whom this assertion can be made with so 
little hesitation as to this Association of Registrars. The 
records that are maintained in your offices are the best pos- 
sible proof of these assertions that I have made. 

An analysis of the qualifications possessed by the men 
entering your institution each year, in terms of predictive 
value as regards scholarship in college, will reveal the need 
for a more accurate definition of the aims and objectives 
of your own institution. This same analysis will throw 
considerable light upon the effectiveness of the present 
basis of selection. 

I am sure that in every institution here represented, 
there have been specific educational experiments tried for 
the purpose of improving instruction methods, for the 
awakening of greater scholastic interest in the student 
body, and for assisting specific individuals, who, except for 
some personal handicap, might have achieved real success. 
The record of the success of these experiments is almost 
inevitably recorded in the records in your offices. 

We all know that the decision as regards the details to 
be followed in any experiment does not complete the ex- 
periment. Each such study must be followed through to 
the conclusion. Educational experiments differ from other 
experiments in no particular. The same scientific proce- 
dure is required for the collection and the organization of 
the material and for the analysis of it. The same checking 
and rechecking of the data collected and the findings re- 
sulting from such checking is necessary. The same spirit 
of science, the same open-mindedness, and the same desire 
for truth, is necessary if the procedure under consideration 
is to be worthy of the name of experiment. 
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This brings me to my third point. In addition to the 
need for specific definition of the purpose of the institution 
and the selection of the type of students who will profit by 
that specific kind of educational environment, there is 
need for a constant appreciation of the importance—first, 
of the individual; second, of individual differences; third, 
of the individual’s job. 

It is possible to get so wrapped up in the business of 
keeping records or the business of making investigations 
or even the business of improving the educational pro- 
cedure as to lose sight of the fact that it is the individual 
student whom we are there to serve. 

This point of view can be more easily illustrated in the 
matter of discipline than elsewhere, perhaps. In a school- 
room a boy releases a sheep tick from a match box on the 
neck of the red haired girl seated in front of him. He is 
discovered as the culprit and sent to report to the princi- 
pal. From the disciplinary point of view the first question 
that generally arises in the mind of the principal is—What 
shall be done to maintain discipline in that room. From 
the personnel point of view, however, the first question is— 
What can be done that will benefit that boy. 

Please note that I do not say—What can be done to 
lighten the penalty for the boy nor do I say that the per- 
sonnel point of view does not take into account the need 
for maintaining discipline. The whole approach is differ- 
ent, however, if you start with the question of how to make 
this experience count to the benefit of the boy instead of 
the question of maintaining discipline. 

It is not enough, however, that we shall consider the in- 
dividual important. By some means we need to convince 
the student himself that it matters whether he makes good 
or not, that he is important. 

The same thing is true as regards individual differences. 
By means of the selective process we may succeed in get- 
ting a homogeneous group as far as ability and desire to 
learn is concerned, but even in such a group we shall find 
marked differences in such individuals. Some of these 
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differences will be of significance and should be given 
eareful attention. But again the student must be helped 
to understand the fundamental nature of individual differ- 
ences. 

As a rule, college men accept some differences without 
concern, but they worry about others. Generally speaking 
it occasions no sense of inferiority if you tell a college 
man that you see no possibility of his ever becoming a 
grand opera singer, but I have known boys to be consider- 
ably distressed to discover for themselves that their abilities 
and interests seemed to indicate that they were not qualified 
to go into medicine. 

Personally, I think we should be exceedingly careful not 
to intimate or suggest that we can tell a student too pre- 
cisely what his destiny is but, at least, we can help each 
student to appreciate the significance of these factors of 
inheritance, environment, and habit and the degree to 
which these things and others contribute to complicate dif- 
ferences in individuals. If this can be accomplished an im- 
portant step will have been taken in both educational and 
vocational guidance and in the personal development of 
the student. 

Last of all is the importance of the job. Who of us ecan- 
not look back to at least one occasion when an older man 
revealed an interest in us and an understanding of us and 
helped us to see more clearly our own opportunity and 
responsibility. Certainly with the information available 
to the registrar he is in a most favorable position to render 
this important service. Here again the student as well as 
the teacher needs to gain an early appreciation of the im- 
portance of the job. 

In Mr. L. P. Jacks’ book, Constructive Citizenship, he 
says: 

‘In a collection of ancient instruments I was recently 
shown a remarkably beautiful astrolabe, an instrument 
of great ingenuity used in ancient times for measuring 
the altitude of the sun and the stars. It was the work 
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of a Mohammedan in India more than a thousand years 
ago. Round the edge of the fine brasswork there ran an 
inscription in delicate characters, of which the transla- 
tion, as well as I can remember it, was as follows: ‘This 
astrolabe is the work of Hussein Ali, mechanic and math- 
ematician and servant of the Most High God. May His 
name be exalted throughout the universe!’ ”’ 


Here says Mr. Jacks we have an industrial version of 
morality, and he might have added, an educational version 
as well. This concept, I repeat, is important both from 
the standpoint of the teacher and of the student. 

These things, then, lie behind that which we call per- 
sonnel work in education: 

First—That we shall know specifically what it is we are 
trying to do especially well in our own type of educational 
experiment. 

Second—That we shall select out of all the applicants 
for admission those individuals who give promise of profit- 
ing most by what we have to offer. 

Third—That we shall endeavor to keep in mind ourselves 
and emphasize for the students whom we admit these three 
things: 

The importance of the individual. 
The importance of individual differences. 
The importance of the job. 


Thus may we hope to gain in skill and competence and 
accept as our goal the highest ideal to which we may aspire. 

From the standpoint of college administrators the tech- 
nique for carrying on both research and service in educa- 
tion at the college level has been rather thoroughly de- 
veloped in various institutions. The tools to work with 
have been the subject of a great deal of codperative effort. 
A group of twenty members of college faculties represent- 
ing nearly that number of institutions working with the 
Personnel Committee of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion have practically finished a three year study of college 
personnel forms and technique. They have given special 
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consideration to summary record cards, to a great variety 
of achievement tests, to all manner of rating scales and 
word pictures of personal characteristics, to authentic in- 
formation regarding professions and vocations, and to the 
purposes to be served by such instruments. 


Several hundred institutions have used part or all of 
this material. Full particulars may be obtained concern- 
ing these studies from the American Council. There is no 
occasion, therefore, for me to dwell on it at this time. I 
mention it, however, to indicate the interest in this work 
and the extent to which the effort is being made to acquire 
greater skill and competence in it. The codperative atti- 
tude that exists between all types of institutions is also 
worthy of note. 

The field to be served by institutions of higher learning 
is very large indeed. There is room and in fact there is 
need for a greater variety of experiments in this field for 
there are a great variety of students with individual ¢a- 
pacities and interests for whom provision should be made. 
We should, therefore, assist in any type of legitimate edu- 
cational experiment. Personally, I am opposed, however, 
to any proposal that we substitute the new and unproved 
for what we now have. Like the rest of you, I suppose, I 
have chosen to devote my time and energies to that par- 
ticular type of experiment which commands my particular 
type of interest. I imagine, in any case, we can all sub- 
scribe to a statement made by the first president of the 
small institution that I represent. He was speaking in 
1836 and said: 


‘*Tt shall occasion no dissatisfaction to see other stars 
of science arise and shine brightly around us. Let the 
adjacent regions of the West light them up, and pour 
their pure and increasing splendours over the land. It 
will be our privilege to add our light to theirs; while 
we shall labour hard, not to be lost in their superior 
brightness, nor even eclipsed in the comparison.’’ 
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PRESIDENT GRANT: I am sure it has been a pleasure to 
hear Dr. Hopkins’ enlightening address. 

We can allow ourselves about ten minutes for any discus- 
sion. I am sure Dr. Hopkins will be glad to answer any 
questions that may be raised. 


Mr. THOMAS W. REED (University of Georgia, Athens) : 
In the case of a university of two to three thousand stu- 
dents, is it better to have a separate director of personnel 
work through the office of the registrar? We started per- 
sonnel work in the University of Georgia through a sepa- 
rate office. I want to know how that works out. 


Dr. Hopkins: I think it is probably impossible to tell, 
without knowing the particular institution, which is the 
better way. It is my impression that if someone has shown 
interest in the work and it has started through any office, 
that is a good place for it to continue as long as possible. 


Mr. IrA M. SmirH (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) : 
Are there any special reasons why a registrar should or 
why a registrar should not take a prominent part in the 
personnel program? Are there any pros and cons? 


Dr. Hopkins: I think there is every reason in the world 
why he should and no reason that I can think of, under the 
sun, why he shouldn’t. He is in a position where he is 
bound to come across the information that is necessary for 
personnel work. He will have to cooperate to the fullest 
possible extent if the work is successful at all. It seems 
to me he is just absolutely wrapped up in it, if it amounts 
to anything in any institution. 

Mr. ArtHur F. SoutHwick (College of Wooster, Woos- 
ter, Ohio): What are some of the outstanding cases of 
registrars having rather intimate connection with per- 
sonnel work, or possible cases of the registrar’s having per- 
sonnel records? The American Council Card is one I am 
thinking of. 


Dr. Hopkins: You are asking what ones have these 
records ? 
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Mr. SoutHwick: Yes, I am curious to know where there 
are some cases of that sort. 


Dr. Hopkins: The American Council Record is not used 
in the registrar’s office in any of the places that I have in 
mind. I think I am right in saying that at Northwestern 
University they have taken part of the record into the 
personnel office, and the other part is left in the registrar’s 
office. But the coordination between the two offices is such 
that both constitute a part of the student records. 

I am sure I can’t tel! you where all the personnel records 
are kept in the registrar’s office. There may be some that 
I don’t know about. Usually the records having to do 
with the grades and the records having to do with the ad- 
missions more often than not are in the registrar’s office, 
and those become essential for the adviser. 

Sometimes the advisor, after the man is admitted into 
college, brings back notes which are filed in the folder in 
the registrar’s office. Sometimes this goes into another 
folder which is kept in the office of the dean. It is my 
opinion that it is the coordination between the records of 
the registrar’s office and the records that the man makes 
in other items than scholarship in college which are kept 
perhaps in the dean’s office or the personnel office. It is 
the codrdination of the two that gives the complete pic- 
ture of the student and his life in college. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Is there further discussion? If not, 
we shall go on with our program. Since 1918 the number 
of those seeking to enter college has been mounting steadily. 
How to select those best fitted for college training has been 
a major problem with the colleges. We have with us one 
who was among the first to adopt a selective system of ad- 
missions. I am greatly pleased to present to you my good 
friend and colleague, Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Director of 
University Admissions, Columbia University, who will 
speak on the subject, ‘‘ Admission to College Based Upon a 
Selective System.”’ 
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A SELECTIVE SYSTEM OF ADMISSION 
TO COLLEGE 


There has been a marked change in the center of gravity 
in systems of admission in the last decade or two. Twenty- 
five years ago such systems were, in general, extremely for- 
mal. Some colleges required the student to pass entrance 
examinations in each of several subdivisions of each of 
several subjects, while others admitted him on presenta- 
tion of a bare certificate of graduation from a secondary 
school. 

If he entered on examinations, the examinations might 
mean little or much. The applicant might be a person of 
first rate ability with intellectual interests and with a good 
mastery of the subjects in which he was examined. On 
the other hand, he might have little ability, no intellectual 
interests and only a parrot-like knowledge of his subjects 
gained through the ministrations of a skillful tutor. If 
admitted by certificate he might be a first rate, all round 
student, or one who had just pulled through, partly by 
grace of a kind hearted group of teachers. In either case 
the college admitting the student knew very little about 
him as material for its labors. 

Originally, no doubt, requirements for admission were 
framed and administered with a view to making it reason- 
ably certain that the student was able to do work of college 
grade. A century and a half ago he was usually required 
to ‘‘read and construe’’ certain Greek and Latin authors 
and to have mastered the elements of Euclid. The work of 
the college was built directly upon these foundations 
and someone, it might be the president himself, examined 
the boy in person. The examination was likely to be in- 
formal and the decisions of the examiner could be based 
on other and sometimes more significant factors than the 
mere words in which the boy answered the questions. 


When the number of students came to be large the con- 
duct of individual examinations became onerous. No one 
busy member of the faculty could examine every applicant. 
3 
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Different faculty members differed in their methods and 
standards, so that there was no uniformity in the examina- 
tion requirements. The informal system broke down. Dif- 
ferent departments began to examine the candidate each in 
its own field. The personal examination was replaced by 
written examinations administered by a proctor and read 
by someone who knew nothing about the applicant except 
his written answers. Thus the opportunity to weigh the 
quality and the general promise of the candidate was 
largely lost. In colleges in which the certificate system was 
used the same result appeared sometimes in even more ag- 
gravated form. 

Obviously any conception of the college which assigns 
to it a function in the intellectual development of the stu- 
dent calls for a system of admission different from either 
of these. Admission requirements should be framed and 
administered with an eye to the future and not merely to 
the past. The primary question is not what has the student 
learned, but what is he fitted for. Is he fitted to take up 
the work which he proposes to do? Obviously what he has 
learned has an important bearing on this, but it does not 
by itself determine his fitness to go on in a given line of 
endeavor. 

Certainly the fact that a pupil has succeeded in getting 
through a secondary school is no more evidence that he is 
fitted to do college work in any real sense of that term than 
is the fact that he may succeed in getting a bachelor’s 
degree from a respectable college evidence that he is good 
Ph.D. material. Further selection is necessary. There has, 
of course, always been some selection—as between those 
who had completed high school and those who had not, for 
example, but further selection is very much to be desired. 

It is sometimes urged that selective systems of admission 
are undemocratic. In principle they are no more undemo- 
cratic than the laws which forbid inexperienced young boys 
to drive automobiles on crowded public highways, or from 
trying to fly aeroplanes. They are not allowed to imperil 
either themselves or others. This is not contrary to any 
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sane person’s idea of democracy. Democracy means equal- 
ity of opportunity, but the meaning of this phrase is some- 
times not so obvious as it may seem. In matters of educa- 
tion, democracy means opportunity for boys and girls to 
continue their education in the direction indicated by their 
capacities and achievements. This does not mean the col- 
lege of liberal arts for all. It does mean provision by some 
agency or agencies, public or private, for more advanced 
instruction in many vocational fields and for such guidance 
of young students as will lead them into the lines of effort 
in which they can achieve the most. To allow to a student 
complete freedom to struggle in an undertaking in which 
he is foredoomed to failure is not to be democratic. It is 
to be silly and it is most unfair and unjust to the student 
who may earry with him through life the sense of failure 
and defeat. It is unfair to those in his classes who can do 
the work and who are held back and required to waste their 
time because of the presence of those who are not fitted for 
it. It is unfair to the public that is bearing a large part 
of the cost of offering him the type of education for which 
he is not suited. It is extremely wasteful, inexcusably 
wasteful, unless we are using all parcticable means of pre- 
venting such waste. 

An intelligent determination of an admission system for 
a college pre-supposes a clear conception of the aims of the 
college. These aims naturally include further growth of 
the student in knowledge and in intellectual power. But 
they include much more than this in any college worthy of 
the name. The college has to do with students at the period 
of life when a most important part of the change from 
childhood to manhood and womanhood takes place. It re- 
ceives its students at an age when in many respects they 
are still children. It sends them out at an age when they 
should be grown up. It must therefore provide an environ- 
ment which will be favorable to such maturing, and it must 
select its students with a view to their fitness to grow into 
the kind of men and women which it aims to produce. 

The chief business of a college is to produce alumni. If 
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it is an intelligent college it will have regard to the kind 
of alumni it is producing and it will mold its activities and 
select its students to the end that it shall produce the kind 
of alumni it wishes to produce. In order to do this it must 
have regard to the total make-up of the individual whom it 
admits. It must have, so far as possible, a complete pic- 
ture of him. It must of course know that he has learned 
certain things and how well he has learned them. 

Examinations alone do not supply this information. 
Even if the student has done his work independently and 
well, the accidents of time and place may make the exami- 
nation if taken by itself an unfair criterion of his accom- 
plishments. A given result in an examination may be pro- 
duced by eight-tenths native aptitude and two-tenths ap- 
plication, or by two-tenths aptitude and eight-tenths ap- 
plication. It would be of advantage to know what were 
the facts in each case. Likewise a school record, if taken 
alone, gives no clear or adequate measure of the student’s 
fitness. A record sometimes means merely that the student 
could learn his lessons from day to day—not that he had 
any real mastery of a subject when the course was com- 
pleted. 

There would be an obvious advantage in combining rec- 
ord and examination. A system was adopted by one col- 
lege some twenty-one years ago designed to apply this idea 
and in addition to give the principal an opportunity to 
supply information regarding the candidate’s character 
and promise. This was clearly an important step. The 
defects inherent in the examination were to some extent 
corrected by the record and vice versa. It remained true, 
however, that while the character of the record plus the 
examination did in many eases throw light on the students 
mental capacity and intellectual interests, it did not do this 
in any clear or definite or detailed fashion. The total re- 
sult still had primary reference to the student’s past and 
not to his future. It did not give an adequate measure of 
his aptitude for higher education, for education calling for 
some measure of intellectual initiative and interest. The 
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answer to the question was perhaps contained in the data, 
but there was no way of disentangling it from other things. 
The questions directed to the schools were not at first such 
as to elicit the desired information from them, and the 
schools were unable to supply all the desired information. 

Until about twelve years ago there was no separate satis- 
factory measure of aptitude for college work. To be sure 
certain marked improvements were introduced into certain 
of the entrance examinations at a little before this date. 
One of the universities started a movement to construct 
examinations in such a way as to test for power and not 
simply for fast performance. These examinations achieved 
in certain fields a considerable measure of success, but they 
did not give any clear separable indication of aptitude for 
college work as a whole. At the time of the war, as I 
hardly need to remind you, astonishing progress was made 
in the development of tests for measuring aptitude for 
school and college work. This was not the purpose of the 
experimentation which was carried on at the training 
camps, but it soon appeared that the tests which were there 
tried out could serve such a purpose admirably. Immedi- 
ately after the war, certain colleges began to use these tests 
as a part of their systems of admission. The so-called ‘‘in- 
telligence tests’’ supplied an instrument by means of which 
a college could determine with a surprising measure of 
success the applicant’s capacity to do academic work of 
collegiate grade. Indeed, it has been found in many in- 
stances that the mark in certain of these tests is a better 
prophecy of the student’s later performance in a given 
subject than is an examination to test his preparation in 
that subject itself. 

That these tests were called ‘‘intelligence tests’’ was re- 
grettable partly because there are many kinds of intelli- 
gence and such tests could not measure them all, and partly 
because no one could say positively that they did measure 
any kind of intelligence. What they do measure, so far as 
we are concerned, is the ability of students to do certain 
types of intellectual work, particularly the type called for 
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in colleges, a type which depends to a very great extent 
upon ability to think in words and similar symbols. They 
measure scholastic aptitude. There doubtless are many 
other aptitudes of the highest order and of the greatest 
value to society, but a college—in the historic sense of the 
term—must have students with the kind of aptitude which 
this kind of test measures. 

The introduction of these tests made it possible in the 
case of students with good academic records to dispense 
to a very great extent with formal examinations and to 
base a judgment of the applicant’s readiness for college 
work on the school record and the test. To be sure, appar- 
ently equivalent records from different schools often prove 
to be of very unequal value in determining the achieve- 
ments of the students presenting them, but even so, the 
school records plus the test score is usually sufficient to 
enable the college to judge whether or not the applicant is 
a safe risk—whether or not he could do acceptable college 
work. And it has been found possible to get a fairly ac- 
curate measure of the student’s achievement in specific 
subject matters by other means and to guide him accord- 
ingly in the selection of his studies. All this, however, does 
not present a complete picture of the student. It does not 
show the extent to which he has active intellectual interests 
and it does not supply much information regarding his 
moral and social qualities. This information must be ob- 
tained from several different sources. 

In the first place, information should be obtained regard- 
ing the applicant’s personal and family history and back- 
ground, about his interests and activities and achievements 
in and out of school, about his reading and his hobbies 
and his plans. Much of this may be obtained from a suit- 
ably devised application blank. Much ean usually be ob- 
tained from the school on blanks which call for significant 
definite judgments which can be entered on the blank with 
a minimum of inconvenience. The principal may be asked 
to indicate by a mark the extent to which the applicant 
possesses certain mental, moral and social qualities, to in- 
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dicate similarly the extent to which, in his judgment, the 
applicant is suited by character and by preparation re- 
spectively to profit by a college course, and he may be 
asked to specify any outstanding achievements or any 
success over unusual obstacles, and to give any further in- 
formation which in his judgment might help or hinder the 
candidate’s career in college if he were to be admitted. 
Most important of all, if it can in any way be arranged, is 
a personal interview in which in informal conversation the 
applicant may show what his interests and aims and possi- 
bilities are. This is really the most important opportunity 
for making significant appraisal of the sort of person the 
applicant is, and of what may be expected from him. The 
college should have too, a complete health history of the 
applicant since this may be of the greatest significance. 

With all this information at hand the college is in a 
position to select among the applicants. Not all will select 
in the same way. A strictly denominational college may 
well select in one way. It might stress somewhat less the 
more purely academic traits and add more weight to cer- 
tain types of moral or religious interest. A college which 
expects to train most of its graduates for advanced study 
in graduate and professional schools would doubtless de- 
mand a high type of scholastic aptitude and achievement 
and moral integrity. Certain of the colleges for girls 
whose graduates may be expected to become teachers or 
home makers might select in still other ways, and so on. 
With adequate information before it a college can select 
with some measure of intelligence and it cannot be thought 
unsuitable for a college to execute some intelligence in 
this important matter. 

With a view to the progress of its students in the selec- 
tion of their causes the college should know just what 
mastery the student has in the several subjects which he 
wishes to pursue. Such knowledge can in my judgment 
be best obtained from placement examinations of an ob- 
jective type given to the student when he enters college. 
This will make it possible to avoid putting him in classes 
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beyond his depth or requiring him to mark time in 
classes which are too elementary for him. Placement in 
classes seem to me to be a part of the admission process. 
Admission is not something entirely separable as we used 
to think—something which ends when the student gets his 
entrance papers. It is a part of the whole educational 
process and should be tied up with the rest of the process 
as closely as possible. The mass of information obtained 
as a basis for determining whether he shall be admitted 
is exactly what the college should take into account 
throughout in helping the student to make his college 
course as fruitful as possible in all its aspects. The kind 
of person he is is determined by his native traits and his 
personal experience and what he can be expected to do 
and to become grows out of these in their relation to the 
opportunities which the college offers. 

Some of the colleges which have adopted systems of 
admission after this model have assigned numerical values 
to certain of the major items, as for example: a maxi- 
mum of three for the scholastic record, three for the apti- 
tude test and four for the qualities of character and 
personal promise on a scale of ten. I am personally some- 
what doubtful of the value of such a scheme for most of 
us. There must of course be minimum levels in each of 
these divisions but to my mind the factors are to be 
thought of rather as bits of evidence bearing on the ques- 
tion of what the student can do with college work and 
college life. Sometimes a critical bit of evidence will out- 
weigh all the rest pro or con. I admit that a numerical 
scheme may be helpful in average cases, if there are 
average cases, but too handy a device may tend to make 
us overlook troublesome but sometimes very significant 
details. 

Let me summarize the elements in a selective system 
for a college of liberal arts and sciences. They include 
(1) evidence of preparation. This is to be found in scho- 
lastic records and also if desired in examination records 
supplemented by special comments by the school. (2) Evi- 
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dence of aptitude for higher education. This is supplied 
by intelligence or aptitude tests. (3) The possession of 
intellectual interests. This can be learned from the school 
and from the candidate, particularly in personal inter- 
views. (4) Moral and social promise. This is to be learned 
from reports from the school and from the candidate and 
in the personal interview. (5) The candidate’s health and 
financial situation. (6) If selected, placement tests will 
determine whether he has average preparation in his sub- 
jects, whether he should be placed in a more elementary 
class for review or whether he may be put into advanced 
sections. 

With regard to the plan as a whole; I realize that in 
many colleges for one reason or another a much simpler 
plan must be used. Where that is the case a simplified 
form of the plan will be far better than a purely routine 
system. Where selection is impossible—where all who have 
passed through the lower grades must be admitted if they 
apply, the collection of full data regarding applicants 
supplies the best possible basis for guidance of the student 
in his work in the college or university. As you all 
doubtless know, a guidance program based upon data 
covering a number of the most important factors in the 
system I have described has been in successful operation 
in at least one institution in which a selective system 
could not be used. 

Frankly, I think that the problem of whom to admit to 
the college of liberal arts and sciences is measurably well 
solved if the college has at hand those who will administer 
some such system as we have been considering. What to 
do with those whom it does not admit depends for a com- 
plete answer upon provision of further types of training 
or of further schools for the types that are not fully 
academic; upon the development of further tests and 
further methods of determining aptitude for a great vari- 
ety of lines of endeavor. Tests for the selection of law 
students have been in successful use for a few years and 
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there is a well-known test for determining aptitude for 
any one of a considerable number of professions. 

Finally there is great need of a method of persuading 
young persons to undertake the kind of thing they are 
best fitted to do. They are very likely to have ideas of 
their own which do not fit in with our diagnosis. There 
will of course always be incommensurable persons and 
qualities. A boy or girl may have hidden possibilities 
which no one ean discover now, or may give promise of a 
brilliant future which will be unfilled because of some 
concealed defect of character. We cannot hope for com- 
plete success with every individual. The genius and his 
opposite are beyond us but the real genius will probably 
take care of himself. That does not excuse us from doing 
as well as we can for all the rest. 

The proof of the kind of selective system I have de- 
scribed is in the quality of the classes selected by its 
means, their greater success, their fewer failures, their 
superior alertness and initiative, their general competence 
and public spirit, their smaller display of childishness 
and wrongheadedness. These results, so far as we can 
learn, have been attained wherever such a system or any- 
thing approaching it has had a real trial. Doubtless it 
can be greatly improved in detail. In its main features 
I am convinced that it is sound. 


PRESDENT GRANT: I am sure we have enjoyed this ad- 
dress on a subject that is so close to our work. We have 
a few minutes for discussion. If you have any questions, 
please don’t hesitate to ask. 


Miss AuMA H. PREINKERT (University of Maryland, 
College Park): I would like to ask when the aptitude 
tests are given. 


Dr. Jones: Of course, there is an aptitude test. The 
college board gives an aptitude test in June each year. 
Then most of the colleges that use aptitude tests give 
another test in September, just before college opens, for 
any candidates who may appear. 
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Miss PREINKERT: Could you eliminate any applicants 
in September? 


Dr. Jones: Oh, yes. It may not be practical in all 
places, but in a great many places they do eliminate. As 
a matter of fact, in some colleges they eliminate a great 
deal more in September than in June, because it is very 
likely to be the lamer man that hasn’t taken care of it 
in June. 


Mr. S. E. SmiruH (Northeast Missouri State Teachers’ 
College, Kirksville): I would like to ask Dr. Jones if he 
has a personal interview in the case of every candidate 
for admission to college? 


Dr. Jones: I can’t give the exact percentage that we 
have personal interviews with, but it is fully 90 per cent 
of our applicants, and for some time when we were begin- 
ning, I did conduct a large proportion of these myself. 
But I have two assistants who do a large part of it now, 
and those interviews are held by appointment usually. 
They begin to hold them about the middle of February, 
and they continue right through until June. As a matter 
of fact, there are some late applicants who come in the 
summer and are interviewed at that time. It is a tre- 
mendous undertaking, but it is very well worth while if 
you ean accomplish it at all. 


Mr. Frep L. Kerr (University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville): I would like to ask a question about the problem 
of students who come to register without having made 
any previous application. 


Dr. JONES: We very seldom have them nowadays. If 
they come after the tests are over, of course, there is noth- 
ing we can do for them. In our part of the country, the 
student who turns up the day before college opens, not 
having applied previously, usually ought to be under 
suspicion. There is something wrong or he would have 
found out long before that he was going to come. 
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Mr. Kerr: We have more of a problem in Arkansas. 
We do not have a large percentage, but there are some 
who do not apply before they come. 


Dr. Jones: I might say further that I can conceive 
that a boy who turned up late, who was sufficiently prom- 
ising, might receive a special test. There have been cases 
in which we did that, but they are very rare. Nowadays 
so many of them begin applying a year ahead and the 
latecomers are relatively few. 

Mr. E. H. Canon (State Normal and Teachers’ College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky): I would like to ask Dr. Jones 
if there is a program being worked out in any part of 
the country where tests are given before the student leaves 
the community. 


Dr. Jones: I can’t answer that question. I think that 
some of the universities have tests which may be taken 
then. Of course, with us, the high school year isn’t over 
until the latter part of June, so those who take the college 
tests take them before the school year is concluded. Some 
of the private schools stop a little earlier, but they have a 
review period and the students stay on, so that reaches 
most of them. 

We have continued to give the Thorndike tests, because 
we were doing that before the Scholastic Aptitude test 
was established. We are this year giving it the first week 
in June, but it is given only at Columbia University. The 
College Board test, which is a very good test of the same 
type, is given all over the country. There are several 
hundred centers where it is given. 


Mz. JoHN Porter Hauui (Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota): I wonder if Mr. West is in the room. Mr. 
West could throw a little light on that last question that 
you asked. In the state of Minnesota, the University of 
Minnesota and the associated colleges or private colleges, 
of which there are about six, have instituted that method 
of examination, having these tests throughout the high 
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schools of the state, in Mareh or April. That has just 
been finished in Minnesota. 


Mr. Rosert M. Macee (Detroit Teachers’ College, De- 
troit): I would like to know if the opportunity of going 
to college, under the system described, is limited to high 
school graduates? 


Dr. Jones: It is limited to students who have in some 
way presented evidence of having completed the required 
preparatory work. A student might enter by examination; 
that might happen but it very rarely happens with us. 
There are rare cases where a student might not have been 
able to have the complete school training. In that ease, 
he would have the option of presenting evidence of his 
preparation by means of entrance examinations. Then, of 
course, if you couldn’t get all the detailed records from 
the school, you would have to depend on personal inter- 
view for the other information which, in other cases, you 
get in part from the school. 


Mr. CLARENCE F. Ross (Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa.): I would like to ask Dr. Jones if he would attach 
any particular weight to any personal information given 
by the student. 


Dr. Jones: I really haven’t any right to speak on that, 
because we have never tried it. But I am afraid of it. 
That is why we haven’t tried it. 


Mr. Ross: Don’t you find trouble in getting personal 
valuation from the principal of the city high school on 
the students? 


Dr. JONES: Sometimes, but in many of the large city 
high schools—New York City for example—there is a 
grade adviser who is particularly charged with looking 
after students who are going to college. It is his business 
to know about them, and the report in most eases really 
comes through the grade advisers. There are cases in 
which the school hasn’t any such system, and the principal 
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has to say, ‘‘I haven’t this information,’’ but they are 
surprisingly few considering. 

Twenty years ago we couldn’t get that information. 
We had questions in similar forms, but the principal said, 
‘We don’t know anything about this. He has never been 
to the office for disciplinary purposes, and we don’t know 
anything about him.’’ That situation has changed very 
greatly. The schools are doing a lot of personnel work, 
too, and in most cases somebody seems to have the infor- 
mation. In some schools, where no one person seems to 
have it, there will be a composite report from three or 
four teachers, and that oftentimes answers the same pur- 
pose. 


Miss CaROLINE B. GREENE (Mount Holyoke College, 
Massachusetts): I would like to ask Dr. Jones his opinion 
of the Educational Records Bureau’s work. 


Dr. JONES: It seems to me that the kind of thing the 
Educational Records Bureau is trying to do is admirable, 
because if it is done well it gives much more information 
about the student’s educational history than we can get 
by the final record. But it doesn’t seem to me that it 
tells us everything. I do think that when a student has 
reached a point where he is ready for college work, there 
isn’t anything—at least I don’t know of anything—that 
is a substitute for the intelligence test. 


Mr. AutAN Brieut (Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.): Mr. Chairman, I think the most inter- 
esting thing about Dr. Jones’ paper is that admission does 
not depend upon any single set of information, but that 
decision is made upon all the gathered information avail- 
able. I would like to ask Dr. Jones if he does not regard 
the personal statement of the high school principal, from 
the small community where the class is small, as being 
perhaps the most significant piece of information that is 
available in handling the problem. 

I would also like to ask, as a second question, whether or 
not in his experience any effort has been made to insist 
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upon that statement being made by the high school prin- 
cipal himself. We have always felt in my institution that 
the high school principal is usually an old, experienced 
school teacher, whose statement is thoroughly relied upon. 
He is usually a man who is conscientious and has a deep 
interest in the students leaving his school. Sometimes we 
are a little suspicious of the superintendent of schools. 
Occasionally we find a high school certificate coming to us 
where the school superintendent has taken it into his hands 
and signed the certificate. In some cases of that sort I 
suppose there is an element of politics. I wonder if it 
would be advisable to insist upon the certificate being exe- 
euted by the principal himself. 


Dr. Jones: As far as my experience goes, we don’t get 
very much by too much insistence. If I had a record in 
which I suspected the validity of the judgment given, I 
think I would try to check up some other way. Of course, 
the principal very often does know, and very often the 
thing he says is the most significant thing. But there are 
all kinds of principals. 

I know of one school from which we have been getting 
a few boys every year for about ten years. This is an 
exaggeration, but it is what they say around the office: 
‘‘What you want to do if you get a personal recommenda- 
tion from So-and-So is to turn it wrong side out. Read 
all his pluses as minuses and his minuses as pluses, and 
you will have it right.’’ That is the result of experience 
we have had with students he has sent in. 

You can’t trust anybody’s judgment all the time, not 
even your own. There are some principals whose words I 
would rather take than all the rest of the record put to- 
gether. If one of them says the boy is a first-rate boy 
and will be a good college student and make the kind of 
alumnus we want, that is really enough. Of course, we 
get all the records in, but I am as well convinced then as 
after I see the records. 

But in smaller schools, particularly, principals are con- 
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stantly changing. I don’t know; maybe that will work 
in your vicinity, but it wouldn’t work very well in ours. 


Mr. J. R. Sace (Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa): In 
Columbia, under that process of selection, what is the per- 
centage of admission ? 

Dr. Jones: About two-thirds, I should say, on the whole. 
About a third are admitted, and two-thirds are not. That 
is much better than the medical schools. Most of the med- 
ical schools admit one hundred students out of seven or 
eight hundred applicants. 

Of course, if you are doing that kind of work, the col- 
lege shouldn’t take more than it can educate properly. 
You should not take a larger number than you have facili- 
ties to train, and obviously if you are going to admit only 
part of the applicants, the thing to do is to take those who 
are best qualified. Most of the others get taken care of 
somehow, if they are really good material. 


Mr. SacE: What do you aim to do for the two-thirds 
other than just say, ‘‘We can’t do anything for you?”’ 


Dr. Jones: As I have intimated in my paper, I think 
that is an extremely important question, but I think it 
is a question for the public to solve. The institutions are 
different and have a different relation to the public. We 
are doing one particular kind of job, and we can’t use 
material which is not suited to that job. Somebody ought 
to take care of it. I have some ideas about that, but it isn’t 
our job as an institution to take care of those we can’t 
take care of in our own institution. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: The morning session now stands ad- 


journed. 
The meeting adjourned at eleven-fifteen o’clock. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
Aprit 15, 1930 





The meeting convened at two-fifteen, President Grant 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: Mr. James A. Gannett of the Uni- 
versity of Maine will take the chair and conduct the forum. 

Mr. Gannett assumed the chair. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: I believe this open forum should 
provide an opportunity for everyone to express ideas or 
to get information upon points concerning their work, 
about which they are in doubt, and I hope that everyone 
will feel free to take part, particularly those who are here 
for the first time. The fact that you are here for the first 
time does not make a particle of difference in regard to 
participating in the program. 

The first item is, ‘‘ Faculty advisers and the registrar.’’ 
This was suggested by Mr. J. F. Yothers of Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Mr. Yothers will open the discussion. 


FACULTY ADVISERS AND THE REGISTRAR 


‘‘Faculty Advisers’’ is a perennial topic for discussion 
and controversy. An exchange of ideas on this important 
phase of college administration now before us for discus- 
sion will clarify our thinking both as to the principles and 
as to the methods involved. 

The college of today exists for the purpose of offering 
such cultural advantages to young people as will best 
contribute to independence of thought, originality in 
achievement, and the ability to face with courage and 
confidence the exacting demands of life. 

The manifest and obvious need of advice and wise coun- 
sel to students creates the responsibility on the part of the 
college to supply this need. 

4 
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It may not be amiss to consult the dictionary to ascer- 
tain whether a definition of terms contains anything helpful 
by way of suggesting what an adviser should be and what 
he should do. 

Advice implies the giving of practical information or 
direction as to action or conduct, usually by one who has, 
or affects to have, superior knowledge or experience. 

Counsel suggests advice given on weighty or serious 
matters, usually, after careful deliberation. 

Wise counsel suggests a balance of mind and a combina- 
tion of knowledge, experience, and reflection tending to 
soundness of judgment. 

I would call attention to three lines of counsel which 
should be provided in an organized manner for the benefit 
of students: 

Counsel on Vocational matters, 
Counsel on Educational matters, 
Counsel on Social matters. 


These types are not exclusive. They are closely related 
and intertwined, and, their fields overlap. 

Why, then, not combine them and have them adminis- 
tered by a single person in a unified way? 

I think this would be the ideal solution if practicable, 
which is not the case as the situation exists today in most 
educational institutions. The supply of persons qualified 
for these duties is inadequate for the task. There must be 
a division of labor carried on in a harmonious and codp- 
erative way by those who have special fitness and prepara- 
tion for certain phases of the work and also a sympathetic 
and friendly attitude towards the whole program of 
counsel, 

Every institution should have a definite objective policy 
and program. More attention should be given by the ad- 
ministration of most colleges in the formulation of such 
a policy, and in keeping the same constantly before the 
minds of the entire instructional and administrative staff. 
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Breadth of vision and sincerity of purpose should char- 
acterize anyone who serves in an advisory capacity. 

Counsel on vocational guidance and the student’s life 
outlook requires the expert knowledge of a Personnel 
Director. I do not need to be more specific in mentioning 
the extensive knowledge necessary in the conduct of his 
duties and the many contacts in and outside of the institu- 
tion that he must maintain. Rapidly changing economic 
and living conditions affecting industry and business have 
brought us into a period of social maladjustment which 
has created problems of great concern to both young and 
old in their outlook towards the future. 

Counsel on social matters involves the student’s adapta- 
tion to the community life of the institution. It includes 
conduct, discipline, organizations, the social and religious 
activities of students, health, student finance, oversight of 
dormitories, and what not. The Dean of Men and the 
Dean of Women who ean discharge all these duties in a 
big way deserve the hearty codperation and support of 
the entire institution. 

The functions of the Personnel Director and the Dean 
are coordinate with those of the Registrar. The degree of 
cooperation which the Registrar gives to these coworkers 
may determine their success or failure. At least, the lack 
of codperation will hamper them in the efficient perform- 
ance of their duties. 

Commonly speaking, Faculty Adviser is taken to refer 
to the one who dispenses counsel on educational matters. 
He assists the student in choosing a program of courses 
and gives such counsel and encouragement to the student 
from time to time as may be deemed necessary and helpful. 

With reference to systems in vogue, methods differ ac- 
cording to the size and character of the school,—Univer- 
sity, with its organization into separate schools such as 
Edueation, Law, Medicine, ete., Technical and professional 
schools, Liberal Arts Colleges, and according to the ad- 
ministrative personnel in any particular school. In the 
technical and professional schools, especially, the courses 
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are largely required courses with a very small amount of 
elective courses. 

Briefly, the methods used are,— 

On entrance, the student is assigned to a faculty mem- 
ber for the period of his college course. 

Or, for the Freshman and Sophomore years, class offi- 
cers or deans act in the capacity of advisers, then, when a 
major or field of concentration is chosen, the Head of the 
major department becomes adviser. 

Again, Counselors serve for the different college classes, 
and the student changes counselor with advancement in 
classification. 

This is the system used in Coe College with the incor- 
poration of the advice of the Department Head as to 
courses in the student’s major department and ailied fields 
as well. During the second semester of each year the 
names of students who have chosen or indicated a major 
are handed to the Heads of respective departments. Con- 
sultation is arranged with the student and a choice of 
courses for the following year is discussed fully. Such 
conferences out of the rush season have been effective in 
tying up the student to the school, and have, without doubt, 
decreased student mortality in the following years. 

Whatever system is used, the good of the student should 
be placed and kept first and foremost. 

A certain amount of criticism is naturally to be ex- 
pected. In human matters, with the greatest care and 
efficiency attainable, mistakes will occur occasionally. We 
should profit by our mistakes and eliminate their recur- 
rence if possible. Persons differ in judgment and this 
makes it impossible to satisfy all in the same way. The 
problems of the individual student change with age and 
advancement, and these changes frequently require a re- 
adjustment of plans entered upon previously. 

My experience confirms the belief that the interests of 
the student are served best by a class counselor who has 
the suggestion of the Department Head as to major courses 
to be included in the student’s schedule. The Department 
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Head, as adviser, is too frequently departmentally minded, 
and in his zeal towards his department may not keep the 
interests of the student paramount. This plan lessens the 
number of advisers with whom the registrar has to deal, 
and the advisers acquire sufficient experience to render 
them proficient. It is also an advantage for the student 
to have the counsel of different individuals during the 
progress of his college course. Furthermore, there is a 
similarity of problems among students of the same classi- 
fication and advancement. 

I have observed two types of advisers. The one is 
mechanistic. He places great stress and reliance on charts, 
graphs, statistical data, and theories which are yet in the 
experimental stage. When fact and theory clash, the facts 
must give way to theory. The other type, which is in 
the majority, has a keen insight into human nature. His 
contact with the student is personal, except on matters 
purely routine. With his broad experience and wholesome 
philosophy of life, he studies the individual student against 
the background of his record and guides him towards the 
realization of his aim and purpose, making a sane and 
intelligent use of all that scientific method and experience 
have taught him. He accomplishes results not by force, 
but by suggestion. Having discussed the matter in ques- 
tion with thoroughness and fairness, he places the respon- 
sibility of choice on the student where it rightfully belongs. 
The student must learn to make his own decisions and 
should be encouraged to do so. Under proper guidance 
this is a safe policy. 

Any system will fail to accomplish desired results unless 
it is administered with great care and a sense of fidelity 
to duty. The way the system is worked has more to do 
with its suecess than the system itself. Where outstanding 
results have been accomplished, one will always find an 
adviser who is competent and faithful and above all else 
sympathetie and sincere. 

The Registrar should understand the kind of problems 
the adviser has to meet in order to supply the adviser 
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with such faets and interpretations of records as will aid 
in the solution of the problem at hand. 

Last fall, for a number of weeks, all those on our campus 
who have official personal relations with the students met 
for dinner each week, after which one of the group would 
explain his particular work and what he was striving to 
accomplish. These meetings proved instructive to members 
of the group and I am sure eontributed much to unity of 
endeavor and cooperation, reminding us that we are 
‘‘many members in one body.’’ 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Mr. Yothers’ subject is open for 
discussion. What has been your experience with student 
advisers and their relation to your office? 


Mr. F. T. Owen (College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan- 
sas): We have been using student advisers in our school 
for the last six years. Our adviser system is built on the 
appointment of those men or women best fitted for ad- 
visers, not on the heads of the departments. The advisers 
are really little registrars. They arrange the scholastic 
courses and are responsible to the registrar’s office for all 
records. All absences and delinquencies from the dean’s 
office are reported to the advisers. The registrar’s office 
furnishes every adviser with complete records of the stu- 
dents he has. These advisers have control of the students 
from the time they come until they are through. We find 
that a great deal better than the change of advisers at 
any time. 

If the administration would be careful enough to pick 
men who are not departmentally-minded for advisers, if 
they will get men who will study the educational system, 
from our experience the results will be better. We have 
one man plan the student’s course from the beginning 
to the end. 

Those advisers, in disciplinary matters, are responsible 
to the dean. With regard to rules and regulations, of 
course, they are responsible to the registrar. We have a 
committee called an Advisers’ Committee. The registrar, 
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the dean, and the dean of women are ex officio members 
of that committee, but don’t do anything of the personal 
advising. I don’t know how that would work in a school 
of a thousand or fifteen hundred. 


Mr. J. F. MircHett (Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas): I am wondering how many students 
you are assigning to each adviser. 

Our system is a little different than the one Brother 
Owen has just mentioned. Our students are advised in 
their courses directly by the heads of the departments. 
The sponsors of freshmen, particularly, have very little 
to do with the matter of advising in the master courses. 
I should think it would be out of the province of the 
sponsor to advise students as to their particular courses 
of study. It seems to me that the head of the department 
is the person to assume that responsibility. 

However, the sponsors should advise them in regard to 
the social side of their relations to one another in the col- 
lege, and particularly as to how they are standing in their 
classes. Our sponsors are all given reports on the progress 
of the students every six weeks. They know exactly how 
the student is getting along, and so they have a good 
opportunity to advise the student who is having trouble, 
to give him help, and at the same time leave the head of the 
department entirely free to handle the matter of suggest- 
ing lines of study. 

Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): I would like to ask Mr. Yothers two questions. The 
first is: In the system you have outlined, are the mem- 
bers of the faculty allowed a reduced schedule in any way 
as far as their teaching load is concerned ? 

The second question has to do with the closing in of 
the information obtained by these various advisers into 
one central place, such as your office. Is that done? 


Mr. YoTHERS: We have a class counselor for the fresh- 
men men, one for freshmen women, one for the sophomore, 
one for the junior, and one for the senior class. I might 
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say that some concessions are given in the way of schedule 
to these persons, but we find that sometimes those with a 
heavier schedule are more reliable and dependable than 
some of those who have a lighter schedule. 

So far as their connection with registration is concerned, 
our counselors are under the direction of the registrar. 
We have them all in the same building, and if any ques- 
tion comes up, they usually come into the office and find 
what they want to help them in the solution of their 
problem. 


Mr. Quick: Are the combined records kept by you? 


Mr. YorHers: Yes, the combined records are kept by 
me. 

While I am on my feet, I would like to say, with refer- 
ence to the heads of the departments acting as advisers 
in the matter of schedule, that as I understand it the 
freshmen generally do not have any department, and pos- 
sibly the sophomores do not. They don’t have a depart- 
ment until they have chosen their field for concentration. 
It seems to me that under that plan we are liable to have 
a free-for-all. We have too much of that now. 


Mr. MircHeE.tu (Kansas State Teachers’ College): How 
many students are assigned to each sponsor ? 


Mr. YorHers: We have eight hundred in our four 
classes. Of course the freshmen men and the freshmen 
women have not more than 150, and the sophomore group 
is the largest, having about 200. These advisers give 
counsel on educational matters, as I indicated, and other 
matters such as conduct, discipline, and so on are left to 
the dean of men, the dean of women and to the personnel 
director. 

I think it should be mentioned that it is very important 
that certain work be done in an institution. The admin- 
istration personnel or the personnel in administration is 
not the same in any two colleges. For instance, some 
don’t have deans of women and deans of men. We have 
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a student who takes care of the preliminary work in the 
canvass for students. It seems to me that the method of 
doing these things is determined to a large extent by the 
personnel of the administration. It must be. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Mr. Yothers has treated this sub- 
ject so fully in his opening paper that I think we shall 
have to drop the discussion and take up item No. 2, ‘‘How 
to receive promptly final grades from the faculty.’’ 
This seems to strike a responsive chord. Mrs. Burgess, 
who was to introduce this subject, is no longer registrar 
at Concordia College, and the subject will be presented by 
Mr. H. H. Armsby of the Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Rolla, Missouri. 


Mr. H. H. Armssy: I was just asked last evening to 
speak on this subject, so I haven’t prepared any formal 
paper. I hope you will pardon me if I speak too long. I 
haven’t had much time to boil things down. 

Our first semester officially closes at noon on Friday. 
Our second semester opens at eight o’clock, Monday morn- 
ing. Between that time, we have to, of course, get all the 
grades possible, and we have to figure an average grade 
for every student in school, because that determines his 
next semester’s permissible schedule. We have to bring his 
record sheet up to date, showing all courses he has passed, 
because our work, being technical, is all tied up in pre- 
requisites. We have to get out the flunk list, notify the 
flunk-outs and their parents, and have a list ready to 
present to the committee which considers petitions for re- 
admission. We generally have all that done by ten-thirty 
Friday night. 

That may sound impossible. We have about 550 stu- 
dents. I have five assistants in my office. 

I don’t know that I can tell you just exactly how we 
get those grades in. It has simply been a matter of edu- 
cation. Each year, about two weeks before the final grades 
are due, I send a short notice to all the members of the 
faculty, explaining to them why we have to have the grades 
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promptly. I don’t just simply say, ‘‘You have got to get 
them in by two o’clock Friday,’’ but I tell them why, 
what we have to do with them, explaining it very briefly. 
I let them know what has to be done to those grades. 
Then when the grade sheets are sent out, I send with them 
another little notice, telling them the same thing again, a 
little more briefly. The grades are supposed to be in by 
two o’clock on Friday. That is supposed to be the dead 
line. I arrange the examination schedules so the larger 
classes have their examinations early in the week, and 
leave the smallest classes to the end, so the instructors can 
have a chance to obey the rules. 

Promptly at two o’cloeck on Friday, the director of the 
school is notified of any faculty members who have not 
gotten their grades in, and he immediately calls each one 
on the phone and asks them, ‘‘How come?’’ By the time 
he has done that about two or three years, he doesn’t 
have to do it any more. 

When we first started on this calendar, we had a great 
deal of trouble trying to get these grades in. We worked 
Friday night and Saturday and Saturday night and Sun- 
day and Sunday night. Last semester, when two o’clock 
came on Friday, I think there were about half a dozen 
instructors who didn’t have their grades in. All but one 
of them had called me up and explained to me why they 
didn’t have them in and had told me they would be in 
within an hour, and they were. 

There was just one man who didn’t get his grades in. 
He is a very personal friend and next-door neighbor of my 
assistant. I think he tries to take advantage of him. For- 
tunately he only had about four students, so it didn’t 
make very much difference to us. We just left those four 
out and fixed up the rest, and those four men waited until 
he got his grades in before they registered. 

As I stated in the beginning, it has simply been a matter 
of educating the faculty. We have taken them into our 
confidence, and instead of simply saying, ‘‘You get your 
grades in by two o’clock,’’ we tell them why we have to 
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have their grades in by that time. We explain to them 
what we are doing. We have found that even faculty 
members, when you take them into your confidence and 
tell them what you are trying to do, will act like human 
beings. (Laughter and Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Will those registrars who have no 
difficulty whatever in getting their grades in on time raise 
their hands? (Laughter.) 

About ten hands were raised. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Will you explain how you do it, 
Mrs. Hayes? 

Mrs. Cuara D. Hayes (Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine): It is a matter of education and codperation. I 
think that will explain it. It has taken time to do it, 
but it is quite satisfactory. 

Mr. E. H. Canon (Western Kentucky State Normal and 
Teachers’ College, Bowling Green, Ky.): I propose that 
we have a picture taken of those registrars who held their 
hands up, so we ean hang it in our office. 


Mr. THomas W. Reep (University of Georgia, Athens) : 
I want to tell the assemblage how I cured a professor of 
sending in his grades late. At commencement time, about 
eleven o’clock, I found that a certain professor had failed 
to send any grades in for a section of seniors then graduat- 
ing. I was sitting there with Professor Hook, who was 
helping me in my work. I rang this professor up and 
pulled him out of bed and said, ‘‘You failed to send in 
John Jones’ grade in such-and-such a class.”’ 

He said, ‘‘ Well, I am surprised. I am sorry about that.”’ 
He gave his grade as 95. 

I said, ‘‘Thank you.’’ I laid my watch on the table 
and every five minutes I pulled him out of bed until about 
two o’clock that morning, asking him for different students 
grades. (Laughter.) He has never from that day to this 
—and that was eight years ago—failed to send his grades 
in on time, 
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Mr. J. F. Mircuetu: In our institution, no instructor 
ean get his check until his grades are in. 


Mr. Reep: I am also treasurer of the University of 
Georgia, and when the term ends, they don’t get their 
checks until their grades are in. I head them off in that 
direction, too. 


Mr. Canon: One experience we had was that a man 
said, ‘‘I don’t care if I don’t get my pay until August.’’ 


PRESIDENT GRANT: What happens if the grades are not 
in the night before commencement, and the instructor 
cannot be reached? Isn’t it customary to pass the stu- 
dents anyhow? 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: A show of hands has been called 
for. How many would graduate a student if one or two 
grades were missing and the instructor was not available? 

About fifteen hands were raised. 


Miss Emmize B. Cass (Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida): I would like to ask how many colleges with- 
hold the pay until the grades are sent in. 

I had a peculiar experience in one case where the grades 
did not come in. The instructor was notified, and still 
they didn’t arrive. It held me up. I went to the dean. 
He sent me to the treasurer, and the checks for those who 
had not sent in their grades were given to me in sealed 
envelopes. When they went down to the treasurer’s office 
for their money, they were told that the registrar had their 
checks and as svon as they would give her their grades she 
would give them their checks. 

One of them was a visiting professor, and he was simply 
furious. He said he had never been treated so in his life. 
He complained about it, and the dean said, ‘‘I have been 
in Ann Arbor for a number of years. I always go to the 
registrar and give him my grades and get a notice to take 
it down to the treasurer’s office and get my money. I 
don’t believe you have been mistreated in the least.’’ 
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Mr. WiwwiAmM M. Reeves (Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla.) : We have a rule that the salary is held up until 
the grades are in. But really, I don’t know when that 
rule has been enforced. I believe that getting the grades 
in is very largely a question of the education of the faculty. 

I have been in my present position now for nearly ten 
years. When I first came there, at about the time the 
grades were due the dean of liberal arts asked me if I 
had all the grades in. I replied that I had them all in 
except those of one professor. He smiled, and I drew my 
own conclusions from that smile. That teacher had been 
late in getting his report in for some time. But I want 
to say that now he is one of the first ones to get the grades 
in, and they come in on time. 

Our work closes Thursday night. By Monday noon all 
grades are posted on the student records. I do not re- 
member, for the last several years, of a single case where 
the teachers have failed to get those grades in. Of course, 
they don’t get them in quite as early once in a while as 
we would like, but they tell us the reasons, and they are 
very good reasons. They are reasons for which I would 
be willing to spend several extra hours of time to help 
out the teachers. Sometimes those things happen. There 
may be sickness in the family or something of that kind. 

I want to say, for the members of the faculty at Phillips 
University, they get their grades in. We ‘“‘josh’’ each 
other about it, but I tell them, ‘‘If your grades are in, 
your trouble for this semester is over, and you ean go 
on and have your vacation until school is called again, and 
the registrar will have all the rest of your burdens for that 
length of time.’’ 


Mrs. Hayes: Our senior grades are due Saturday morn- 
ing. They are all recorded Saturday. The others are due 
Monday morning, and are recorded by four o’clock Mon- 
day afternoon. 


Mr. J. F. MircHeuu: In thirteen years we had just one 
case where the grades were not in on time. 
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CHAIRMAN GANNETT: We must turn to the next item 
on the program, ‘‘Simplification of office procedure.’’ Mr. 
C. F. Ross of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., will open 
the discussion. 

Mr. C. F. Ross: Unless my memory fails me, I sug- 
gested this big subject myself, innocently forgetting that 
it is usually the fate of the man who suggests the topic to 
open the discussion. I sincerely suggested the topic as a 
learner and not as a teacher. I suppose, however, I ought 
to be a good sport and say one or two things on two or 
three different topics which have been helpful to us, in 
the hope that I can get a good deal more out of you. 


One of the first features to which every registrar must 
pay attention is the matter of records. Of course, it is 
perfectly obvious that the fewer records there are, pro- 
viding they cover the field, the simpler the procedure is. 
We have found one type of record that has been very 
helpful. 

It is a little card of this form (showing card) which 
contains on one side the student’s name, the numerical 
record for the preceding term, which determines his al- 
lowed absences, some parallel columns, one for each sub- 
ject in which he is registered, on which is recorded his 
record of absences On the other side is the student’s 
schedule, arranged by day and by subject. This, of course, 
is used in the visible file so it can easily be turned and 
examined. This card is made out by the student himself 
and relieves us of a considerable amount of effort. 


Second, with respect to filing, we formerly filed all 
entrance certificates and similar material in folders. The 
folders are open at the top. The material does get lost 
or in bad shape. We have recently adopted a closed 
envelope in which is placed everything with respect to the 
student—his application blank, his personal rating sheets, 
his entrance certificates, any correspondence with refer- 
ence to the entrance but not other correspondence. This 
is placed in an envelope with no fold on it, which we 
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have found simplifies the matter of filing. This envelope, 
with this material, if that system is used, may go to the 
freshman adviser before the entrance of the student, of 
course, to be returned to the office a little later. 

Third, with reference to transcripts, I come from a 
small college where we do not use duplicating systems, 
photographie or otherwise. We have adopted the device, 
whenever we make a transcript of any student, of making 
a carbon copy of it and filing that away. It is no harder 
to make two than to make one. We have been quite sur- 
prised to see how frequently we have to resort to the 
carbon eopies. Anybody ean pick out a carbon copy in the 
file, whether it is the girl who is trained to make the cer- 
tifieate or not. 

Fourth, with respect to registration, we have adopted a 
system which is rather expensive perhaps in time, but 
makes very greatly for simplification a little bit later. Of 
course, I am speaking from the standpoint of a small 
college. Beginning next week, as soon as I go home, I 
shall interview every student in the college who desires to 
return next fall. He will have consulted his adviser and 
come prepared with a schedule of his work for next fall. 
His schedule will be checked against our records to see 
that he is doing the required work and is properly headed 
toward any graduate work that you may have. His regis- 
tration is then completed. That registration will be en- 
tirely finished before the first of June. That, of course, 
gives us at least one day and perhaps two days regis- 
tration in the fall. 

Fifth, with respect to appliances, we have found very 
helpful indeed, in our offices, two or three pieces of ap- 
paratus: 

First, a Monroe caleulator—I don’t know how I could 
live without one. 

Second, a multigraph. Some of you use a mimeograph, 
but we find a multigraph of considerable more value in 
preparing simple form letters, because the name can be 
typed in and the duplication hardly observed. 
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Third, a ditto machine or a multigraph. 

Fourth, a wheel tray, which holds about twelve hun- 
dred ecards I think is readily available for the small college, 
in which are kept permanent records of all students regis- 
tered in the college. This can be wheeled into the vault 
at night and is also worth while. That is made by the 
Remington-Rand people. 


Mr. T. P. Scorr (Mississippi State Teachers’ College, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.): We have found it very helpful in- 
deed to keep all the records in one place, just as the gen- 
tleman said. 

In our college, a student who enters has set aside for 
him a folder which is numbered serially. Each student has 
a folder. Whatever he does goes into his folder,—his en- 
trance credit sheet or his transfer credit sheet, the cor- 
respondence concerning that, and the record he makes in 
college while he is there. We find everything in that one 
folder. By referring to the card index, we find his serial 
number and can quickly find the folder in just a moment’s 
time. 


Mr. Frep E. NessELL (George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.): We earry the envelope system a 
little further. We have prepared a special envelope, and 
up in the corner is a space for the name of the student. 
We also use the serial classification, and we indicate on 
the outside of the envelope what will be found on the in- 
side: ‘‘This envelope contains application blank, record 
form,’’ and so on. 


Mr. W. M. Reeves (Phillips University) : We have one 
thing that I think saves a great deal of labor and is very 
convenient. We have our permanent record on a heavy 
paper, which is heavy enough to file as a regular record 
eard, but still light enough so that a carbon copy may be 
made of that. 

During the semester, after the enrollment is complete, 
the student’s enrollment for the current semester is placed 
on that card with a carbon copy on what we call the stu- 
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dent sheet. When the grades come in at the close of the 
semester, they are entered in ink, with the semester hours 
credit on both the permanent record and student’s copy. 
The student may call at the registration office and get 
his copy at any time. He may take it to his dean, or 
the dean may call for the copy and use it in the enroll- 
ment at any time he desires to do so. The only thing we 
are particular about is that it shall be in the registrar’s 
office when this enrollment is entered on the permanent 
record and when the grades are entered on the permanent 
record. 

The Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences told me, 
about a year after we introduced this, that it was one 
of the most helpful changes we had made in the records 
in the registrar’s office. 


Mr. Rosert J. RiorpAN (Crane Junior College, Chi- 
eago): In copying the grades into the permanent record, 
do you use student help? 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: How many use student help for 
copying the permanent grades onto the permanent record 
cards? 

About twenty hands were raised. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Did you mean actually entering 
the grades onto the permanent record cards? 


Mr. Riorpan: I mean the grades received from the in- 
structors in the registration office, which are to be copied 
into the permanent records. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Will you raise your hands once 
more? 
About the same number of hands were raised. 


Mr. Quick: I still find it to be of great assistance to 
use the blueprint method for grade reproduction and re- 
porting. Because of the growth of personnel work, be- 
cause of the absolute need on the part of various officers 
in the university for authentic records, the blueprint has 


come to the rescue in a wonderful way. The grades, as 
5 
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you perhaps know, are transcribed or entered onto tracing 
paper grade sheets. At the end of the recording period, 
the books containing those sheets are taken to a blueprint 
establishment, the blueprints are made, received, sent to 
the students, sent to the deans or to the advisers, and the 
registrar still retains the official record. But all offices 
concerned—the students, and even the high school prin- 
cipals—receive the blueprints. We have found in this 
system a tremendous saving of time and labor and effort. 


Mr. D. L. Ricu (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) : 
In connection with blueprints, we have discovered that the 
Neupos blueprints, which give a black background, are 
still better. For a sheet of this size (showing) which is 
our form, the cost is 2e. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Would you be kind enough to 
tell us the name of the firm making those sheets? 


Mr. Ricu: Keufel and Esser. 


Miss ADELAIDE GuUNDLACH (Berea College, Berea, Ken- 
tucky): In the simplification of our records, it has been 
our attempt for the last few years to build more and more 
data about the student on the one permanent record ecard. 
If we should adopt one of several of these blueprint meth- 
ods or duplicate methods, how much of that personal data 
is it ethical to send around over the country about the 
student? How much of all that matter of discipline and 
faculty action and personnel data that we have been trying 
to get together must we take off that card in order to be 
able to duplicate it for the purpose of reporting grades 
to the student himself or through his parent or anyone 
else concerned ? 


Mr. Quick: So far as we are concerned, the personnel 
data is placed upon a personnel folder, not upon the 
sheet that is duplicated through this process. 

That is recorded on the personnel card rather than on 
the master sheet, as we call it, and the two together form 
the complete record in the hands of the registrar, or the 
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personnel officer. The record that goes to the high school 
principal or the student concerns the grades only. It 
makes a very natural division, and we have not been 
embarrassed. 


Mr. Reep: I would like to ask this question: How do 
you handle the situation of blueprint records when the 
deficiency table changes? 


Mr. Quick: There are several columns. The first is 
‘‘Courses’’; the next is ‘‘Credits’’; the next is ‘‘Grades’’; 
and there is a fourth column, ‘‘Defrem,’’ which is for 
deficiency removal. The original grade, if it is a deficiency 
grade, is cancelled, and the grade placed beside it. Both 
come out in the next blueprint. The removal grade is 
recorded the next time the blueprints are made, but we 
don’t just run a separate blueprint to report that defi- 
ciency removal. The student waits until the next report. 


Mr. Reep: Do you send your personnel rating blue- 
print when you are sending your transcript of the student 
to another institution? 


Mr. Quick: We send a transcript only. If we send a 
blueprint, we send the blueprint only. Personnel data 
is kept in the folder. The dean should make inquiry about 
matters not contained or not explained on the blueprint, 
and they will be taken care of in a personal letter. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Unless there are further ques- 
tions, we will turn to item No. 5, omitting No. 4 for the 
present. ‘‘Systems of recording absence from class’’— 
Mr. G. W. Lamke of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, will open the discussion. 


Mr. G. W. LAMKE: When Mr. Gannett asked me this 
morning to pinch-hit for Miss Marks, I told him we did 
not record absences, at Washington University. I told him 
that perhaps someone else might better introduce this 
topic than myself. 

After considering it for a moment, however, I thought 
perhaps our method of handling absences might be of 
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interest to other registrars. We permit as many unexcused 
absences as there are recitation periods a week. For in- 
stance, in a three-unit course, meeting three hours a week, 
the student may have three unexcused absences without 
penalty. The same would be true of a four-unit course 
or a five-unit course. When a student has acquired as 
many unexcused absences as he is entitled to, the instructor 
notifies the dean and the dean warns the student that if 
there are any more unexcused absences the student will 
be withdrawn from the class at the request of the in- 
structor. 

When these additional unexcused absences occur, the 
instructor notifies the dean that additional unexcused ab- 
sences have occurred and asks for his removal from the 
class. The dean then notifies the student and also the 
parent that the student has been or will be withdrawn 
from the class unless there is a report within a very short 
time. 

From then on, the procedure is automatic, and the dean 
notifies my office that the student has been withdrawn 
from the class, and I notify the instructor. 

This system has been used for I believe the last fifteen 
years or more, and it has always worked out very satis- 
factorily. There is no labor in recording absences, and 
still I think we keep a fairly close tab on all of the people 
who have a tendeney to acquire absences. 


Mr. JOHN PorteR HAuu (Macalester College, St. Paul) : 
I would like to ask if at Washington University they give 
a failure on retirement of the student from the class. 

Mr. LAMKE: Usually when a student is withdrawn from 
the class for an excessive absence a failing grade is re- 
corded. 


Mr. Homer 8. Myers (Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kansas): We had such a system as has been outlined here 
some time ago, but the difficulty came in excusing the 
absences. I would like to know who has the authority to 
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excuse absences. There is always more or less complaint 
as to the fairness. 


Mr. LAMKE: The instructor himself determines whether 
or not the absence of the student is excusable. If it is 
an excused absence, he makes no report to the dean. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Is there a fairly uniform prac- 
tice on the part of the different men in the faculty? 


Mr. LAMKE: Perhaps I should say that we do have 
oceasionally a little trouble with some of the professors. 
One may attempt at the end of the semester to avoid giving 
the student the grade on the deficient grade sheet and 
neglect to turn in absences, but we keep after him until 
we get the real reason for not wanting to give the grades. 
Then we will not accept any grade until the instructor 
has explained the matter to the dean and the dean has 
withdrawn the student. Usually when the instructor has 
to explain his negligence to the dean once or twice, we 
have very little trouble. 


Miss JEessts McD. Macuir (Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas): I should like to know how 
many institutions represented by this group reward high 
scholarship by voluntary class attendance. 

We have a plan in our college, operating for both the 
junior and senior classes, under which the student who 
in the spring semester, for instance, makes not less than 
thirty-two points, figuring two points to the second grade 
—that is, three points for the first and two for the second 
and one for the third and no point for the fourth grade— 
and not fewer than two points per credit hour, has the 
privilege of voluntary class attendance for the succeeding 
year. It has worked out quite splendidly for us. We 
have felt that it was an incentive for high scholarship, 
and we have felt it was not abused by the students who 
were so being recognized. 

I have wondered how many of our group here might 
have the same plan. 
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CHAIRMAN GANNETT: How many of the colleges repre- 
sented here have a plan of that type, rewarding students 
who maintain a certain standard? 

About sixteen or seventeen raised their hands. 


Miss Lorena M. Cuurcu (Rockford College, Rockford, 
Illinois): We have a system more radical than that just 
mentioned. For the last four years we have allowed volun- 
tary attendance in all our classes, which means that the 
responsibility is placed entirely upon the members of the 
faculty. It makes a very organic relationship rather than 
arbitrary relationship between the quality of the work 
done, the attendance on one hand and the grading on the 
other. I should say that on the whole it works very well. 

There is nothing mechanical about it. There is no time 
spent upon it. The members of the faculty are supposed 
to intrigue their students into coming to classes by the 
way they teach. Some members of the faculty, of course, 
take advantage of it and are careless, and as a consequence, 
some students are very careless, but on the whole, I should 
say it is a very real step in advance. 





Mr. Kerr: We tried out that scheme of voluntary at- 
tendance in the ease of high-ranking students for two or 
three semesters, and then it died a natural death. Our 
object in trying it out was to give the better-ranking stu- 
dents a little freedom to exercise their initiative in doing 
outside work, and we could not discover that that purpose 
was accomplished in any way. Some of the students were 
absent when they had the privilege and we couldn’t dis- 
cover that they made any particular use of that time. We 
did discover that in the case of a very few students who 
were good enough to earn that privilege, when they had 
freedom, they abused it to the extent that their scholar- 
ship went down and they almost got themselves out of 
school. 


Mr. Ross: May I report an experiment that isn’t quite 
completed yet. I am not sure that it is very new. We 
are trying this term to sort of compromise between the 
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two systems which have been mentioned; namely the num- 
ber of absences permitted is determined by the students’ 
grades the preceding term. A student with an average of 
D may have one cut per hour the next term. There is no 
distinction between excused and unexcused cuts. There 
is no such thing as an excused eut. Students with C grade 
may have two cuts per hour. B students may have three 
euts per hour, and A students may have four cuts per hour. 

We were rather afraid to allow the student to have four 
cuts per hour, which would mean that he could stay out 
a month. I checked it over the other day, and found that 
is the spot where there is the least absence. The A stu- 
dents don’t cause us one bit of trouble. I checked over 
nine A students without a single absence, and they might 
have had four per hour. The term is a little more than 
half over. I checked it the other day and found that only 
five students out of about six hundred had gone below 
the limit. 

The second feature of this is that if a student goes 
below his limit of two cuts—that is, if he is a D student 
and takes one cut per hour minus two—one hour of credit 
in that subject is subtracted from his grades. He gets 
four cuts below two, and so on. 

The purpose is to put the pressure on the point where 
it is most needed. It is a little early to say what will 
happen. 


Mr. R. N. Dempster (Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more): How many institutions ignore the absences and 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the instructor? 

About twenty-five hands were raised. 

Miss KaTHERINE GeEorRGE (Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois) : What constitutes an excused absence ? 


Mr. LaMKE: That is left entirely to the instructor. 


Miss GeoraE: Are absences for athletic activities con- 
sidered excused absences? 


Mr. LAMKE: Yes, 
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Mr. J. R. Roprnson (George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.): I just recalled to mind a system 
that the dean of Belmont College was telling me about 
some time ago. It might work in some colleges where 
there is a small student body and they are all on the 
campus. He said they didn’t have any absences at all. 
If a student is absent at the beginning of a class, the 
teacher has a phone on her desk and ealls the dean. He 
locates the girl and has her in class within ten minutes. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: We will now turn to the next 
item, No. 6, ‘‘ Academie records of colleges which have 
gone out of existence.’’ This will be presented by Mr. 
H. M. Showman, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Mr. H. M. SHowman: Like some of the other speakers 
this afternoon, I also am a substitute. Mr. Steel of the 
University of California, in Berkeley, presented the topic, 
and it is his idea, and it should have been his responsi- 
bility to present it. But since he couldn’t come, he asked 
me to deliver to you the very brief thought that he had in 
connection with this topic, so the idea is his. The merits 
of it belong to him; only the defects of presentation 
belong to me. 

However, before I go into that, like every typical Cali- 
fornian, I must say something about the state, no matter 
what the topie is. (Laughter.) I don’t find it myself, 
frankly, so far different from some other states through 
which I traveled in getting here. I have explained to at 
least a dozen or fifteen people from whence I came. The 
program has it as nearly right I think as I ever saw it 
outside of our own official documents. 

The state of California has three institutions which are 
frequently confused: The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, of which Mr. Theron Clark is the 
genial registrar; the University of California, which has 
two parts, the old part at Berkeley and our young part 
at Los Angeles. Some of you have known it under the 
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term of Southern Branch. But we lost that name gradu- 
ally several years ago and are now the University of 
California at Los Angeles. It is a long name, but it is 
getting to be a large institution and may well bear a 
long name. 

Occasionally admission officers in the larger institu- 
tions receive applications for admission from students who 
at some early time began their college education, and they 
report on the proper blank that they attended such-and- 
such a college, and the college exists no longer. Usually 
the student has no satisfactory record with him, because 
generally such a lapse of time has occurred since he has 
attended school that he has probably lost anything that 
he ever had. Maybe he was glad to be rid of the in- 
criminating evidence. 

Then the registrar, in order to satisfy himself that he 
may admit this candidate or assign him to his proper 
place, must make every endeavor to find out what the 
student’s status was in this college which has gone out of 
existence. Usually the records are still in existence some- 
where if he but knew where to apply. 

A number of years ago, the University of California 
received an application from a student. I think I was 
told it was from Lima College, somewhere in Ohio. The 
recorder at Berkeley made an investigation and found the 
institution had ceased to exist in 1911 and the records 
were left in the abandoned buildings because nobody was 
responsible for taking care of them. 

One of the earliest things I remember, as a youngster 
in Colorado near Denver, was seeing that Westminister 
College building standing on the skyline. It can be seen 
for forty or fifty miles. It was abandoned at that time. 
It was later occupied again. It was closed and is now 
occupied by a denomination which is operating I think not 
as a college but more as an academy. Where those records 
may be, I don’t know. 

We had an illustration this past year of a college which 
has gone out of existence at Des Moines, and the Des 
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Moines University itself was caring for the records of a 
defunct institution, that of Highland College. I don’t 
know what will happen to the records of Des Moines Uni- 
versity, but something ought to be done. 

That was Mr. Steel’s point in bringing up this topic, 
that here is a thing this association better probably than 
any other group could do for colleges in general and for 
registrars in particular. 

It seems that a student in going to college, paying his 
tuition and receiving instruction, ought to be assured in 
some way of the perpetual care of his records, just as 
when we subscribe to a cemetery association we are sup- 
posed to have perpetual care. Maybe the figure of speech 
could be carried to quite an elaboration. I leave it to you. 

However, these suggestions might be made: 

First, that somebody, some officer or committee of this 
Association, possibly the underworked and overpaid sec- 
retary, or possibly this very efficient committee which has 
just sent out the invaluable list of colleges with ratings, 
could take it upon themselves to perform these duties: 

1. When it becomes obvious that a college is about 
to cease to exist or has just gone out of existence, to 
correspond with those who are responsible concerning 
the fate of the records, what is to be done with them, 
and to whom will they be given. 

2. To assist these colleges in placing the records where 
they will be at least not lost or destroyed. Denomina- 
tion colleges I suppose have a greater mortality than 
others, and it might well be that the records of denomi- 
nation schools should be placed with sister institutions. 
Public institutions might have the records transferred 
for safe keeping, at least, to the state boards of educa- 
tion or possibly to the state university to hold until such 
time as something might be done to make them useful 
to inquirers. 

3. To report annually possibly to the members of this 
Association the information that has been obtained. It 
would be of great assistance if we could have in our 
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records somewhere the information: ‘‘For information 

and records of Such-and-Such a college which no longer 

exists, apply to a certain individual. 

I think it would be a good thing and one that would 
be with difficulty undertaken by any other body. 


Mr. Reep: There is a situation in Georgia that has 
arisen in the last few years. It is right along the line of 
this discussion. 

In the last few years, there has been a great change 
in the requirements for teachers’ licenses. The State De- 
partment of Education and a great many of the teachers, 
especially women teachers of the state of mature years and 
long service, are trying to get degrees, and they come to 
the summer school in Athens, some 2,000 a year, and get 
credits. 

Then comes up the question of their entrance. They 
have to have it some way, so we worked out this plan. 
I don’t know whether it is a good one or not. I will give 
it to you and would like to know if anybody else had had 
this trouble. 

It is practically impossible for these elderly people, say 
thirty-five or forty or forty-five years of age, who have 
been teaching a long time and are good teachers and ex- 
perienced teachers, to get up these entrance credits. They 
can’t do it. The high schools they attended were not 
accredited. The accredited relations arose since they were 
there, and the records are gone. The principals are dead, 
and there is no way to get the records. So we have passed 
this rule: That a person of mature years, who has taught 
seven years and who has passed in our summer school, 
college credit in the amount of fifteen college hours, if 
such a person will make us his own statement and give us 
all the information he can get, either from records that 
they can obtain or from his own statement where he can’t 
obtain records, that he has had this seven years of. experi- 
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ence plus fifteen hours of college credit, we validate the 
fifteen units. 

I don’t know whether that trouble has arisen anywhere 
else or not. It is a great trouble with us. 


Mr. Kerr: I would like to ask Mr. Reed if he has any 
method of dealing with those who are honest enough to 
say they don’t have quite fifteen units, if they had only 
two years of high school. 


Mr. Reep: We have been very lenient, with anyone who 
ean show us he has had the equivalent of a high school 
education and fifteen college hours of work and has 
taught seven years. 

Mr. Kerr: I wondered if you gave any opportunity to 
those who didn’t have a full high school education to go 
on with college work. 

Mr. REED: We let them go into summer school, but we 
don’t issue the transcript until they can come up to the 
requirements I have just stated. 

Mr. Sace: I would like to inquire what Mr. Reed would 
do in the case of sending to any one of us the transcript 
of such student records. Would he certify that the stu- 
dent had had certain units in high school or simply give 
the facts? 

Mr. Reep: I would certify the exact statement of facts, 
that they were given the equivalent of fifteen units of 
high school on that condition. I wouldn’t specify the 
units; that would be impossible. Nor would I attempt to 
put into the transcript that they had actually passed 
them. 

Mr. Curr Guitp (Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois): I stated to our state association this 
afternoon, when we met for a few minutes at luncheon, 
that I was secretary for two cemetery associations. The 
old Chaddock College at Quincey went out of existence, I 
think, back in the past century. I have those records, and 
I also have the records of Heading College at Abringdon. 
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I am confronted all the time with this embarrassment: 
that the graduates of these institutions, which were not 
accredited institutions, feel that now that they have come 
under the wing of the Illinois Wesleyan University, which 
is accredited as a Class A institution and recognized by the 
Association of American Universities, that they should 
have that same credit. My answer to them is that I can- 
not raise their credit any more than I ean raise the old 
credits of the Illinois Wesleyan before we received our 
present accredited class. I find quite a good deal of 
trouble, as Mr. Reed said, because those old records are 
not complete. 


Mr. Reep: We do not give any college credit on that 
basis at all. If they have lost their records in the col- 
lege, they have to dig it up some way. It is just the 
entrance I was speaking of. 


Mr. J. F. MircHett (Kansas State Teachers’ College, 
Pittsburg): How many of the institutions here require 
students entering from a nonaceredited institution, dead 
or alive, to take examinations? 


Mr. Homer S. Myers (Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kansas): Possibly there is a modification to that. We 
do that. If a student can take a continuation course, for 
instance, in a language, we permit him to validate his 
credit from a nonacecredited institution by doing success- 
ful work in that language. We regard it as a much better 
way. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: It has just been stated that a 
student may receive credit by taking an advance course 
in the same subject. 

How many require examinations for candidates coming 
from an unaccredited institution? 

About fifteen hands were raised. 

Mr. J. F. MrtcHeiti: I would like to ask another ques- 


tion. If the method described by Mr. Myers is pursued, 
how do you determine credit on the first course? 
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Mr. Myers: We do not give a definite credit for that. 
We say, ‘‘ Approved eredit.’’ 


Mr. E. L. Gituis (University of Kentucky, Lexington) : 
I would like to ask about that last question. About fifteen 
people said they would require the examination. Does 
that mean that all the others will take them without any 
examination? I don’t know the significance of it. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: How would you handle that, Mr. 
Smith ? 


Mr. Ira M. Situ (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) : 
I think the question is so involved that we could hardly 
handle it. For instance, a special student may enter and 
validate his claim by his subsequent performance. That 
is in effect an examination. Are you going to answer the 
question, in that case, by saying you give an examination, 
or otherwise? I think the question is too involved to take 
a show of hands. 


Mr. Sage: Perhaps this comment I am going to make is 
not directly related to the question in hand, but it seems 
to me there are some other responsibilities that we have 
as registrars. We are interested, of course, in what we 
will do with credits from defunct colleges. Yet I think 
we have an even greater responsibility for our own rec- 
ords. For instance, you take the financial records of an 
institution. You always find them in a first-class vault; 
at least that is the usual case. 

Ordinarily when you get your pay check at the end of 
the month, that check will be cashed and will go into 
the archives and be preserved carefully for the next hun- 
dred years. In most cases it will never be looked at. 
The same thing is true when an institution purchases 
equipment of any kind. 

It doesn’t make any difference whether those checks are 
preserved or not. But in the case of a student’s record, 
ten or fifteen years from then, it is of real interest to the 
alumnus or the former student that he be allowed to 
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secure an official transcript of his record. It seems to 
me it is much more important that we have adequate 
storage facilities for preserving our official records. It is 
more important to us that we preserve our own records 
than that we give attention to the records from defunct 
colleges. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Turning to the next item, ‘‘ Extra- 
curricular activities and their methods of control,’’ Mr. 
Carey E. Melville, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, will lead the discussion. 


Mr. Carey E. MELVILLE: The subject suggested a rather 
delicate story, which was published by the Atlantic Month- 
ly some years ago, of a bear cub which, when only a few 
days old, was adopted by a family which had a baby of 
almost exactly the same age. The cub and the baby were 
reared as twins, adding much to the joy and pleasure of 
the family for years. 

In time the bear cub waxed large and powerful, and 
there came a time when its paws threatened to incapaci- 
tate and kill those who had nourished it. Regretfully it 
was necessary to impose the proper restraints to prevent 
such a catastrophe. 

It is possible that we have in the academic family, some 
such lusty foster children, some in the cub stage, some 
may always be runts, some may have grown to such stature 
that they must have the greatest circumspection. 

It is the interchange of ideas and information as to the 
methods of rearing and controlling them, that this next 
few minutes are devoted to. I suppose we should all agree 
that the purposes of any control are twofold—the interests 
of the individual, and the protection of the standards and 
the standing of the institution. It is not always the same 
thing. 

The detailed methods implied, of course, are too numer- 
ous to even attempt to enumerate, much less describe. 
However, they vary all the way from what might be termed 
direct limitation, general eligibility, rules and require- 
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ments, prohibition or limitation on the individual or on 
the functioning of the activity. Probably in that con- 
nection the so-called point system has much in it to com- 
mand our attention. Possibly in practice it presents 
difficulties, which those of us who are not familiar with it 
would like to know about before we adopt it. 

At the other extreme there might be termed the in- 
direct method of control, which is best illustrated by an 
institution of a special sort of very high standing. In 
this institution his program is outlined for him from I 
think seven o’clock in the morning until about bedtime 
with intervals for meals, of about an hour, and perhaps 
short recreation periods. There is no reference in any- 
thing that I have seen to any trouble with extra-curricular 
activities. 

The question whether it is impossible in certain of the 
more standard forms of institutions to modify our program 
so that we would require of the college student a somewhat 
more detailed accounting for his time comparable to that 
which would be required of the man of the same age who 
had a business job might be a way to approach this ques- 
tion of control. 

Of course, in any ease, these things which I have just 
spoken of are to an extent repressive. There is no con- 
sideration of the question of controlling these activities 
that would be complete without also touching on the finan- 
cial question. Activities which must finance themselves 
or recommend themselves to a sufficient number and suffi- 
ciently well to enlist financial support are subject in that 
way to certain amount of check. On the other hand, 
activities which are listed as official and for which the 
institution collects a tax from all students may grow and 
expand without the hampering necessity of wondering 
where the money to pay the bills is coming from. 

It is that particular aspect of this problem which got 
me into this present difficulty—the question whether it 
was entirely ethical and educationally sound to impose a 
tax upon students or students’ parents, about which they 
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had nothing to say, for things in which they have pro- 
fessed no interest whatever. I don’t know. It is a ques- 
tion about which I have an opinion. I would be interested 
in the opinion of many others. 

Then passing from these more or less regulatory re- 
pressive plans, it is a question in my mind whether we 
have really gotten at the question in the proper way. It 
was indicated this morning, in talking about the selected 
admission, that participation in activities was a vital mat- 
ter. Also in recommending graduates for positions, I 
know that most deans and registrars point with pride to 
the accomplishments of the prize debater or the football 
eaptain or the editor of the college paper. We recognize 
them as bearing a vital relation to our activities. Perhaps 
the question, instead of how to control them, should be 
how to incorporate them into our educational scheme and 
perhaps that is only a phase of a larger question—just 
what our college aims are. 

A year ago I might have had more positive convictions 
in regard to several aspects of this question. Since last 
September I have had a daughter as a freshman in col- 
lege, and I am in a position to admit that I know nothing 
about it. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: We will pass to the next subject, 
‘‘ Achievement tests for advancement in course,’’ which 
will be opened by President Grant. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: I haven’t prepared a paper, but I 
thought the best way to introduce the subject was to read 
two or three paragraphs from the annual report of Dean 
Hawkes for 1930: 

‘‘In organizing the new curriculum the Faculty of the 
College emphasized the desirability of encouraging each 
student to enter the highest course for which he showed 
himself competent. In case he could in any way prepare 
himself to enter upon advanced work he was advised to 
apply for an achievement test in order that he might 
establish his ability. Requirements or prerequisites met 
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by this means do not carry points credit toward the degree 
but enable the student to do the work that he wants to 
do and which is more interesting and worth while for 
him. 

‘‘In September, 1928, each student in the entering class 
was asked to take placement tests in the modern language 
which he presented for admission, in English, and in such 
sciences as he proposed to continue in College. He was 
also advised to apply for an achievement test in any sub- 
ject in which he felt sufficient confidence in his ability 
and training to justify a trial. As a result of these tests 
it turned out that 48.6 per cent of the incoming class 
showed competency to enter upon some phase of College 
work in advance of the point indicated by the naked 
entrance record. In all, 1,115 semester hours, aggregating 
37 student years of College work, were anticipated in this 
way. Four students anticipated 20 or more semester 
hours by means of these tests. A few students were de- 
moted as a result of the tests, and were asked to take 
courses lower than the one indicated by the entrance rece- 
ords. Such courses were taken without College credit 
unless the student maintained a very high record in the 
course to which he was demoted. In such a case it seemed 
fair to the student to assume that there was a reasonable 
doubt as to whether he ought to have been put back into 
a lower course without credit. 

‘‘The amazing result just mentioned of finding that 
half the freshman class could do more advanced work than 
would normally be expected of them seemed too good to 
be true. Of course the proof of the pudding was in the 
eating, and the success of the policy of advancing students 
as described rests upon the quality of the work that the 
students actually did in the courses to which they were 
promoted. Throughout the year the work of these stu- 
dents was observed, and at no time did trouble seem to 
be developing. In the early weeks of the Winter Session 
a few of the promoted boys expressed the fear that they 
were beyond their depth, but they were urged to fight it 
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out and in every such case the student found himself com- 
pletely, before the middle of the year. After the final 
examinations in May, 1929, a careful study of the accom- 
plishment of the promoted students was made. It turned 
out that of all the students who carried the course to 
which they were promoted only one individual received a 
failure, and one other received a mark of D. All of the 
rest not only passed but the average of their work was 
distinetly above that of the class as a whole. 

‘‘It goes without saying that one year’s experiment is 
not enough to afford final conclusions. But unless all 
signs fail a device is here in process of development which 
will go farther toward stimulating the superior student to 
his best effort at the most critical period of his college 
course than anything that has come to my attention. Half 
of the incoming class were saved from taking some work 
that was too easy for them, and instead were placed where 
they had something to bite on. And they bit very vigor- 
ously. To save this group of our ablest students from the 
tendency to develop habits of loafing and from the bore- 
dom that comes from marking time in too elementary a 
elass is certainly a contribution to the problem of the 
gifted student. This is one of the promising fruits of the 
new curriculum.”’ 


Mr. Kerr: Maybe I overlooked this in the reading. Do 
you have a set of so-called standard achievement tests 
for the various subjects? 


PRESIDENT Grant: Yes. The student with the approval 
of the department makes application for an achievement 
test, and upon approval of the dean is permitted to take 
the achievement test. 


Mr. R. B. Stone (Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana): I am not sure whether I understood you. If a 
student takes the honorary course in French and passes 
his achievement test and is put into the advanced course, 
does he get college credit? 
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PRESIDENT GRANT: I think the dean made it clear that 
the student would receive course credit but not unit credit, 
not point credit. The student would receive credit for 
having passed the prescribed work, but no point credit. 


Mr. Stone: I am going to ask a question about that 
again. I don’t understand. There is a difference. You 
are speaking of point credit. Do you mean by that the 
relative point? 

PRESIDENT GRANT: I mean the semester hours credit. 
In other words, if a student passed the achievement test 
in French B and thus passed off the prescription, the 
semester hours represented by French B would not be in- 
cluded in the 120 semester hours required for graduation. 

Mr. Stone: What credit does he get? 

PRESIDENT GRANT: There is certain prescribed work. 
A student has to pass, for example, three years of lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Stone: He substitutes elective for that? 

PRESIDENT GRANT: Yes. 

Mr. STonE: If he doesn’t get credit for it, it is easier 
for him to take the elementary course and fool around 
with it. Why should he take the advanced course, except 
on ethical grounds? 

PRESDENT GRANT: I believe it was brought out that 
there are some types of students who don’t want to take 
the easiest course, who don’t want to take a course where 
they may loaf. 

Mr. Stone: Theoretically they all ought to be that way. 
But do you find it works out that way? 

PRESIDENT GRANT: The dean’s report seems to indicate 
that it does. 

Mr. Kerr: There is one answer to Mr. Stone’s question. 
Perhaps you catch them when they come in as freshmen 
and get them into the achievement tests before they are 
wise enough to know they can loaf around. 
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PRESIDENT GRANT: I think perhaps Professor Jones 
could say something about our achievement test. 


Dr. A. L. Jones (Columbia University): I might say, 
with regard to the last comment made by Mr. Kerr, that 
strange as it may seem there are a lot of freshmen who 
come to college with the idea that they want to learn some- 
thing. If you ean get them into a course that will ex- 
tend them a little to do the job before they have loafed 
through enough courses to find that education isn’t what 
they want, you have some hope of saving them and teach- 
ing them something before they get through. 

As a matter of fact, the average student, so far as we 
ean tell, isn’t trying to get through as easily as he can 
and to get his 120 points as quickly as he can. Before 
he gets through he is liable to get that point of view, 
but when he comes as an innocent freshman he is very 
likely to think he wants an education. When he gets to 
his junior year, he may think what he wants is a degree, 
but if you get him started right maybe he will go along 
all the way through thinking he wants an education. 


There are a lot of these boys who are keenly interested 
when they come, but if you put them into a class of stu- 
dents who are much less well prepared, where they have 
to mark time, that is enough to kill their interest in an 
education. 

Some of the tests that were made two or three years 
ago, with regard to the standing of students in French 
in high school, for example, showed that there were many 
students in the first year in high school who at the end 
of the first year knew a great deal more French than a 
lot of others at the end of the third year. Many of these 
boys come into college with a given number of years 
training in French and know five times as much as others 
who have had the same amount of preparation. If the 
boys are able to do a good job in an advanced class a 
good many of them like to do it and are glad to skip 
the subject matter that they already know. 
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Mr. Stone: Is it optional with the student whether he 
takes the achievement tests or not? Or is it required that 
all students take the achievement tests and you put the 
good ones in the advance classes? 


Dr. Jones: Every student takes a placement test in his 
entrance subjects, but there are other subjects in the cur- 
riculum which are not entrance subjects, and in those 
eases the student applies for an achievement test if he 
wants to take it, if he thinks he is qualified. A good 
many of them do apply. 


Mr. Stone: That is brought to the attention of the 
student? 


Dr. Jones: In the information that is sent out to the 
students they are told they may do that. They may apply 
for achievement tests in anything in which they think 
they are advanced. 


Mr. Stone: You stated that in Columbia University 
fifty per cent of the students applied. They don’t do 
that in Purdue. 


Dr. Jones: That is not 50 per cent in subjects other 
than secondary subjects, because most of them aren’t qual- 
ified. But they all do take the placement tests. As Mr. 
Grant said, they are not compelled to go into an advanced 
class. But when they are told that they may, that is 
what they usually do. 

As Mr. Grant has said, there have been a few cases in 
which the boys thought after they got into an advanced 
class that the pace was a little too fast for them, but also 
as he said, they were encouraged to keep up. As a matter 
of fact they do get on their feet in the advanced course, 
even if they think it is a little too advanced for them. 
But the percentage of those who don’t accept an oppor- 
tunity to go into the advanced class when they are given 
the opportunity is negligible. 


Mr. Stone: I am interested in the technique by which 
you get the students interested in getting into the ad- 
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vanced class. Often there is an opportunity but they 
don’t take it. 


Dr. Jones: They are all required to take placement 
tests when they come in, in English, in foreign language, 
and in mathematics. They have a choice of certain other 
subjects. They are all required to take those three. Most 
of these promotions have been in English. More of them 
have been in English or French than in any other subject. 
But there has been a good scattering of them in other 
subjects. A good many have applied for achievement 
tests in the other subjects. 

A good many have taken achievement tests in contempo- 
rary civilization. There isn’t any one secondary school 
course that corresponds to that. But a good many have 
done a lot of reading in the field and a fair percentage 
pass achievement tests the first half of that course and 
are allowed to go into the second half. They think it is 
a privilege. 

Mr. S. J. McCracken (Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins): I was just wondering if we could get some 
kind of multigraph service in having these few paragraphs 
that Mr. Grant has just read available to take back with 
us. I am sure some of us would be very glad to see that 
report if it would be available. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Mr. Grant, are these available 
upon application ? 


PRESIDENT GRANT: If you will write to the Secretary 
of the University, he will send you a copy, if there are 
enough left. I think there will be. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: This is covered in Columbia Uni- 
versity Bulletin of Information, Thirtieth Series, No. 2, 
published October 12, 1929, ‘‘Report of the Dean of Co- 
lumbia College for 1929.”’ 

Mr. B. J. Steaceert (Loyola University, Chicago, IIli- 
nois): I would like to ask whether a student taking an 
achievement test in a prerequisite subject and passing it 
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satisfactorily would be exempted from taking a course. 
If you require plane trigonometry as a prerequisite for 
physies, could he take a test in trigonometry and pass it 
and take physics? 

PRESIDENT GRANT: Yes, he could. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: We will pass to the next item, 
‘‘How to keep records for Honors Courses,’’ to be intro- 
duced by Mr. J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Calli- 
fornia. 


Mr. J. P. MircHetL: When I proposed this question 
there was a question right at the end of the topic. I 
don’t know how to keep records for honors courses, and it 
occurred to me there might be others who didn’t know how 
and would be interested in hearing from some of those 
who had done it suecessfully, as to what was the proper 
method of procedure. Let me take a minute to state the 
question more fully. 

We all have certain requirements for graduation, at 
least in units. It may be 120 semester hours or 128 per- 
quarter hours, but there is a unit requirement. There is 
also a quality requirement. You must reach a certain 
level. 

Now suppose a senior steps into one of these honors 
courses or takes up his last year’s work on an achievement 
study plan or an individual assignment or one of these 
new schemes that we are experimenting with. What does 
the registrar do? How does he get the 120 hours to grad- 
uate? Should we allow a lump sum eredit for the com- 
pletion of the work? Should we enter half in the spring 
term and half in the fall term and consider the unfinished 
progress at the end of the first term and perhaps com- 
pleted at the end of the spring term, and mark it back 
all the way through the year as done? Or should it be 
handled so that it all hinges on the completion at the end 
of the season of the year with a grade of A? Do we 
go back through the whole year and give him A on it 
two or three years back? 
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My thought was that someone who dealt with the inde- 
pendent study plan and honors courses, and especially 
the examination at the end, might be able to tell how 
that could best be done. 


Miss Lorena M. Cuurcu (Rockford College, Rockford, 
Illinois): This year we are allowing on our senior pro- 
gram the opportunity for the heads of the department to 
give two or four possibly, or if they think wise six, 
semester hours for honors work. This is an experiment 
and means, of course, that we trust the heads of our de- 
partments. I think it could be put all in the second 
semester or all in the first. I think it won’t matter on 
the records. , 


Miss CAROLINE B. GREENE (Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass.): For seven years we have had hon- 
ors work at Mount Holyoke. I have kept the record. 
Whether I have done it properly or not, I am sure I don’t 
know, but I can tell what we have done. 

The student who is doing honor work passes in her 
schedule of work exactly as the other students by indi- 
cating how many hours of individual or special honor 
work. All our work does not belong to the honor course. 
Some of it is done in the course and some of it individually 
under the direction of the special professor under whom 
she is working. 

At the end of the semester all the courses are recorded 
exactly as they would be for any course, any pass course. 
The individual work is recorded or not, according to 
whether the instructor thinks he is ready to pass the work. 
In some eases the course is in such a state that the pro- 
fessor feels he should not pass it until the end of the 
year. Sometimes a tentative rating is given. We do that 
because of the Phi Beta Kappa record. But that is under- 
stood to be a tentative record. 

Then there is at the end of the year a general examina- 
tion in the student’s major field, an honor examination. 
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Both of those are recorded on the record card, which is 
the same as the other students’. 

In addition to this, I have kept special numerical cards 
for the work of the honor students. The work is given a 
little more definitely. I add to that the field of concen- 
tration, the subject of the thesis, and I get also data re- 
garding the way in which the work has been taken from 
the opinion of the instructor, certain qualifications which 
are passed in and certain stages which are reported by 
the instructor. 

We have found it very helpful. There is a place on the 
eard for keeping special track of the student after that. 
The student goes out to do graduate work. What does that 
student publish? What does becomes of the work of our 
special students? 


Mr. E. B. Stevens (University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.): The type of student that comes closest to an 
honor student with us is the student who registers for a 
senior conference. In the Department of English a stu- 
dent may register for a course called Senior Conference. 
There is a comprehensive examination at the end of the 
work, or at the end of the year if the work is finished. 
When the work is finished the comprehensive examination 
is given and final record is turned in. 

Our problem in the office is solved by the fact that the 
faculty provides courses which go on the registration rec- 
ords and there are registration cards sent to the faculty 
so that they have an opportunity and an obligation to 
report at quarterly intervals upon these courses. So we 
do get a record. 


Mr. Fayetre T. Owen (College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas): I would like to know how many of the liberal 
arts colleges are giving these so-called honors courses. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Will the representatives of those 
institutions which give the so-called honors courses raise 
their hands? 

Between thirty-six and forty hands were raised. 
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Mr. K. P. R. Nevitte (University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario): I don’t know whether I should take 
part in this discussion or not, because I represent a sec- 
tion that has for fifty years handled as an integral part 
of its education the honors course. It is not the idea that 
is understood here as an honors course at all. I don’t know 
but it might interest you for a few minutes to have me 
explain why it is done. 

The students come to us with either four years or five 
years of high school—four years of high school and one 
year in junior college. Those who have the latter are per- 
mitted, at the end of the first year or at the entrance of 
the school, to elect an honors course, in which they will 
major in say two honor subjects, the sum total of which 
over four years is required for graduation. 

No two schools of the five will divide the honor work 
in the same way, but they anticipate at the end of the 
four years they are all going to come up to the same place. 

The record keeping is not particularly difficult, because 
the records are kept almost the same way as you would 
for the pass course record. At the end of the second 
year you would say a man has finished honor history or 
honor English. He is permitted to go then into the third 
year. He finishes his third year. There is no question of 
records or anything. He has finished the third year in 
honor history. He graduates at the end of the fourth 
year. He has had one year more in high school and col- 
lege than the graduate of the arts college of the United 
States. He has had at least three years of specialization 
and perhaps four. That isn’t a question of record at all. 
But it is an attempt to explain the kind of course that the 
Ontario colleges and nearly all the Canadian colleges 
offer—specialization from the end of the first course, from 
the end of the first year, or even from the beginning of 
the first year. 

I may not have made myself clear, but will attempt to 
answer definite questions. 
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Mr. J. F. MircHeitt (Kansas Teachers College): What 
classes are permitted to take these courses along with the 
regular schedule? Are all permitted to do so? 


Mr. Nevitte: The rule is not uniform. Those who come 
from what we call an upper school—that is the fifth year 
of high school or four years of high school and one year 
of junior ecollege—with the standing of C, or 60 per cent, 
will be permitted in my institution to elect an honor 
course. In some institutions they are allowed to do so 
if they get a D, which is 50 per cent. But there is no 
such thing as an individual examination. 


Mr. J. F. Mircueti: Do they carry this honor course 
in addition to the regular schedule, or is that part of the 
regular schedule? 


Mr. NEvitLE: The honor course is the regular schedule. 


Mr. T. P. Scorr (Mississippi State Teachers’ College, 
Hattiesburg): If we have a moment, I want to ask a 
question. The question puzzled us very much. That is, 
the granting of examination for advanced college train- 
ing. I am wondering if anybody else is troubled with that 
sort of proposition. 

We have a great many people who are clamoring to ac- 
cumulate college credit by taking examinations in the 
subjects they think they ean pass in. I asked this question 
a few months ago of about fifty reputable colleges in the 
United States and found one registrar who said that any 
man who comes up at his college and says he wants to 
take an examination in such-and-such a course is given 
that examination, and if he passes he is given credit for 
it. There are no questions asked as to whether he has 
ever had the course at all or not. 

I found a great many colleges whose registrars answered 
the question and said, ‘‘Under no conditions do we ever 
grant examination.’’ It ranges all the way between those 
two extremes. 

I am just wondering if there are others here who have 
that problem confronting them. The opinion of our fac- 
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ulty is divided. Some think we ought to be very liberal 
and others think we ought to be very conservative. We 
certainly don’t want to go against custom, if we can find 
what the custom is. 


Mr. Ezra L. Giuuis (University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.): I recently read a paper on that subject and 
was told that in a few days it would be mimeographed. 
I consider it the best statement made on that subject. I 
will be glad to mail you a copy if you let me know you 
want it. It covers the question. 

I would like to ask a question, if it is not too late to 
come back to item No. 6, ‘‘ Academic records of colleges 
which have gone out of existence,’’ which was discussed 
by Mr. Showman. 

A question was asked about examinations. That was so 
complicated in the way it was asked, that I didn’t vote 
on it. I would like to have a show of hands. The ques- 
tion was asked as to whether you would require an exam- 
ination to admit students from defunct colleges. 

We have two classes. There is a class of extinct col- 
leges which were cut out of existence before there was 
much attention paid to registration. 

I would like to ask if in the ease of all that have gone 
out of existence in the last few years—say the last four 
or five years—you would admit students from extinct 
colleges which were not accredited in recent years on the 
same basis as you take them from accredited colleges. If 
a student has had two years in a college that is not ac- 
credited and has gone out of existence, and has worked 
during the last four or five years, would you admit him 
or her and elassify him or her as a junior? I think that 
is a fair question. 

CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Is Mr. Gillis’s question under- 
stood? How many would admit a student who had at- 
tended an institution which was not accredited and which 
was not in existence and give him advanced standing? 
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Mr. Guuis: I mean a college which has gone out of 
existence during the last few years with work done during 
the last few years. How many would require an exam- 
ination now for that type of student? 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: You mean as a regular student? 


Mr. Gituis: And admit him if he passed the examina- 
tion. 


Mr. E. J. Matuews (University of Texas, Austin) : 
What is the significant factor in that question? Is it that 
you have no transcript? If you do have a transcript, what 
difference does it make whether this nonaccredited school 
is very much alive, defunct or what not? I don’t see that 
that makes any difference. 


Mr. Gruuis: I don’t think it does. That question was 
asked a while ago. 


Mr. Matuews: Is your point in case you have the tran- 
script ? 


Mr. Giuuis: No, if you have the transcript it is all 
right.. My question is whether you would take the student 
without an examination. 


Mr. MarHews: I am surprised that a good registrar 
would ask a group like this such a question. The only 
unusual thing about it, if that is unusual, is that it has 
passed on. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: Will you state your question 
again, Mr. Gillis? 


Mr. Giuuis: In the case of a defunct college that has 
gone out of existence a number of years ago, I suppose 
most institutions would allow them, to take advanced work 
and make out some credit. If the work was done in recent 
years, would they accept them on certificate and classify 
them as regular students? 


CHARMAN GANNETT: How many would accept and 
classify? Raise your hands. 
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No hands were raised. 


Mr. OwEn: The reason I didn’t vote is because I don’t 
believe in prescribing medicine until I have the case before 
me. I never had a ease like that. So why should I vote? 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: We are ready for the second ques- 
tion, Mr. Gillis. 

Mr. Gituis: I got the impression a while ago that ten 
or twelve people would require an examination, and I 
thought the question was too complicated. 


Miss ADELAIDE GUNDLACH (Berea College, Berea, Ken- 


tucky): If a question like that came to me I would write 
to Mr. Gillis and ask him what to do. 


CHAIRMAN GANNETT: The afternoon’s session is ad- 
journed. 
The meeting adjourned at four-thirty o’clock. 


~ 
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TUESDAY BANQUET SESSION 





Aprit 15, 1930 

The meeting corvened at eight o’clock, President Grant 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me 
great pleasure to turn this little party over to the toast- 
master of the evening, Mr. George Morris, Editor of the 
Commercial Appeal. 


TOASTMASTER Morris: Ladies and Gentlemen: I really 
didn’t know just what sort of meeting this was going to be. 
Being a college meeting, I thought probably there would 
be a few football coaches here to discuss changes in the 
rules, and I come here and am rather dismayed by this 
formidable and most delightful audience. 

It gives me a new insight into colleges and college life. 
I really think that it is something we ought to learn a little 
more about. (Laughter.) It is an entirely new phase of 
the industry to some of us. 

I have been inquiring of Mrs. Grant about the duties of 
a registrar, and she is very reluctant to disclose them, if 
she really knows. About all I could get from her is that it 
takes Mr. Grant out a great deal at night. So I know 
something about the duties of a registrar. (Laughter.) 
I am fortunate also, having something to do with both the 
morning and afternoon paper, I have an alibi both day and 
night. 

I understand that the duty of a registrar is to keep time 
on the students and check up on their work. I am not here 
to tell you what to do as a registrar; I am just telling you 
what I don’t know. I have just been thinking what a 
difficult problem it is when you have so many different 
ways of grading the students nowadays. There are so 
many of them that rank one way and some another. If a 
man is merely a student, why of course he is to be graded 
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one way. If he has some athletic prowess he is measured 
with a different yardstick. In the old days, the students 
had to pay their way. That was some time ago. Some, I 
understand, still pay. But it is about fifty-fifty. They 
hire about as many as they pay. 

College life is in a state of evolution, if you will pardon 
the expression. I don’t want to be in the attitude of vio- 
lating any of our laws. I shall confine my violation to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. But you have a different situa- 
tion from ours. I don’t know anything about colleges and 
I don’t know anything about education. I went to a little 
college, but the principal thing they taught there was im- 
mersion. And it had its influence on me. I immediately 
joined the Methodist Church. After patronizing that insti- 
tution for some time, I decided, being worn out with all 
sorts of religions, to send my boy to an Episcopal college. 
So I don’t know much about education. I am inclined to 
believe it is not as bad as some people think it is. 

I had a letter today from a man who contributes occa- 
sionally to the paper and keeps everybody stirred up. He 
answered someone who said that a little learning is a 
dangerous thing. He says that that is the recourse of the 
fundamentalist when anybody makes any remarks indicat- 
ing any degree of intelligence. I am just telling you what 
he said. So he said, in answer to this idea of answering 
everything of that sort with the remark that a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing, that he doesn’t know how any- 
body is going to get a lot of learning without first getting 
a little learning, that he has never known anybody to be 
baptized with wisdom all of a sudden. He said even if 
you learn the alphabet that might be called a little learn- 
ing, and surely nobody would say that is a dangerous 
thing. In conclusion, he said, ‘‘Of course the Pope, or 
whoever it was that said that, is all wet.’’ I am inclined 
to that opinion myself. I think from what I have seen of 
the workmanship of colleges that they do about as much 
good as they do harm. 

7 
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The only real grievance I have against colleges is 
this journalistic course that they offer. They count 
them in the enrollment, too. These students come out 
as soon as they get about six weeks’ training and expect 
to be editors. Of course, you can make an editor a lot 
quicker than a school teacher or anything worth while. 
They come to us—not from Columbia University, of course, 
but from some of these other colleges—present their cre- 
dentials and demand their position or editorship or some- 
thing of that sort. And sometimes it doesn’t take us much 
longer to teach one of them than it does to teach the office 
boy. But they are always very interesting persons, and it 
is always interesting to see anybody who thinks he knows 
a lot. It is interesting to see him forget it. 

But I am not here to do anything more than to repre- 
sent the ignorance and whatever else it is that I am sup- 
posed to personify as an exhibit before you learned peo- 
ple. My duty is to present two very distinguished Mem- 
phians who are going to speak to you this evening. I know 
you will enjoy their speeches. I have always enjoyed them, 
and I ean tell you that they are good. I mean these 
speeches you will hear to-night. 

I asked Bolton Smith if he went to college, and if so, 
where, and he gave me a very evasive answer. Of course, 
we would all like to claim that we went to college, but I 
suspect there are some people like our late Walter Malone 
of Memphis—poet, lawyer and scholar. Someone asked 
Judge Malone where he was educated. He said, ‘“‘I 
wasted four years at the University of Mississippi and edu- 
cated myself.’’ (Laughter. ) 

Of course, that wouldn’t apply to any other college ex- 
cept the University of Mississippi. I suspect that in those 
days it was pretty true of that college, although it is 
coming along very nicely now. They change the—what 
do you eall it, the head of a college, not a president— 
chancellor with every governor’s election. 

I don’t know whether in other parts of the country you 
make education a political issue or not, but in some adjoin- 
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ing states the faction in power controls the schools and 
they teach only what they think ought to be studied. That 
is the way we do things down here. We take our education 
very seriously—what little we have of it. 

But we really have made some progress in Tennessee. 
A great many people in Arkansas read and write now. 
The Mississippians have been reading and writing for ten 
or fifteen years. Bolton Smith here, who is going to speak 
to you as soon as I find a chance to sit down, is trustee of 
our State University and its different branches and can tell 
you something if he will, about the progress that Tennessee 
has made edueationally. 

I suppose a great many of you know about it. I don’t 
know what we are spending. It must be around twenty 
million a year for our own institutions. We are very 
proud of our city schools. We think we have a great super- 
intendent in Professor Jones. I hope you have had the 
opportunity of meeting Miss Powers, the superintendent 
of our country schools. I never miss an opportunity to 
say something about Miss Powers whenever the occasion 
presents itself, because I believe it is generally considered 
throughout the United States that the public schools of 
Shelby County are just about as good—Miss Powers says 
better—as you will find in any county in this country, and 
we are very proud of that fact. We are doing a great 
work, and we think that under her direction we are headed 
toward even greater things. But you don’t want to hear 
me talk about something that is in your line of business, 
and you wouldn’t be interested in mine. 

At this time it is my very great pleasure to present to 
you a friend of mine of many years, one of Memphis’ 
finest citizens, the last man that I know of to advocate 
the League of Nations—lI believe he still is for it—and 
champion of the World Court, a man who is respected by 
everybody, who is listed in every worthy cause we have, 
one of our fine citizens, and one of whom we are very 
proud. I am happy to have you meet my good friend 
Bolton Smith. 
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Mr. Botton SmitH: Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: Mr. Morris mentioned Miss Sue Powers. It is a 
rather remarkable thing that for forty years the county 
superintendents of this county have been women. If our 
county stands as high as Mr. Morris says it does, I think 
it is because of those women superintendents of education. 
A woman has an unusual advantage in never being very 
interested in politics and being very much interested in the 
education of children. 

Our toastmaster mentioned Arkansas and Mississippi, 
which reminds me of a story of a man from Mississippi 
who went over to Arkansas to deliver a Fourth of July 
address. In his remarks he said, ‘‘I see a great many old 
friends, a great many people that came from my part of 
Mississippi. And the thing that astonishes us is why you 
came away from Mississippi, because if you had stayed 
at home, you would not have been convicted.’’ 

I am going to talk tonight not about the League of Na- 
tions, which I do still believe in, but about something that 
I think everybody has been interested in more or less, and 
that is mental and spiritual disarmament, however much 
some may disagree about the other kind of disarmament. 
I am sure we are going to have from your paper, Mr. 
Morris, in a day or two, a most valuable report about what 
has been going on in Washington, and Mr. Hoover will 
reap the result of the fine work and the great purposes 
he has had at heart. 


MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL DISARMAMENT 


A good deal has been said about physical disarmament 
and much has been accomplished, but while strongly sup- 
porting our government in all it has attempted, many 
of us have been definitely conscious that the greatest good 
of physical disarmament was the mental disarmament 
which it promoted. Reduction in fighting strength im- 
plies to a greater or lesser degree an increased confidence 
in the good faith and peaceful purposes of other nations. 
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Perhaps the reason why mental disarmament has not 
been more definitely undertaken is because of its illusive 
nature and of its fundamental difficulty. Mr. Ramsey 
MacDonald, speaking in New York last October, said: 

‘“‘The mind, however, is furnished always with old 
furniture and it is very difficult for you to turn out 
of your mind the assumptions and fears that you have 
inherited and to furnish it afresh as you do your rooms 
in your houses.”’ 

He then proceeds to apply this idea to the British peo- 
ple, who for generations have felt control of the seas to 
be absolutely necessary to their own life and to the life 
of their far-flung empire. 

We can change the furniture in our houses in a few 
days; that is purely a commercial transaction, but any 
considerable change in the furniture of our minds takes 
time, involving as it does hallowed convictions which can- 
not be considered as having been abandoned until the new 
view has taken possession of our subconscious mind. 

The greatest enemy to sane international thinking is 
what I would eall excessive, or unqualified patriotism. 
This was the trouble with the German people. They were 
uncritical of their own government, in its relations with 
the outside world. Borrowing an expression once much 
heard in America but which I am glad to say we have not 
heard lately, they were 100% German. 

Edmond Holmes, an English educator, wrote a book 
about them entitled ‘‘The Nemesis of Docility.’’ Although 
written during the war it is by no means just a war book. 
Using the Germans as a terrible example it deals rather 
with that type of training which has come to be known in 
America as Progressive Education and which seeks to de- 
velop the habit of independent thinking even in our young- 
est pupils. I commend this book to your attention as one 
of the best discussions of the spiritual values inherent in 
this method of training. 

This German doctrine was avowedly based upon the 
principle that there was nothing higher than the state. It 
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was as if ‘‘Germania’’ were some super being endowed 
with mystical and magic qualities. But there was no such 
super being—only the Kaiser and his cronies. 

But the Germans are not the only ones, I am sure that 
even in this enlightened audience, there are many who will 
be shocked by the statement that our Nation is but a tool 
of man—a sacred tool, a holy tool, because of the blood 
and sacrifice which have gone to its building—but a tool 
nevertheless. Until recently one of our great newspapers 
carried at its masthead the words of Stephen Decatur: 
‘‘My country in her relations with other nations; may 
she always be right, but right or wrong, my country.’’ I 
suppose that after we get into a fight pretty nearly all of 
us would subscribe to this doctrine but it certainly is bad 
peacetime doctrine and distinctly does not make for mental 
disarmament. Let us rather emphasize the words of Edith 
Cavell, one of the saints of the late war, who in her dying 
moments said, ‘‘Patriotism is not enough.’’ 

In some little Balkan nation, constantly threatened by 
powerful neighbors, Decatur’s words might have repre- 
sented the proper state of mind for every good citizen at 
all times; but even there as the League of Nations grows 
in influence I am sure mental disarmament will slowly 
develop. 

It has been charged that those who endeavor to see both 
sides of an international question are antagonistic to their 
own government, more French, or more English, than 
American. But I have never met such people and the 
fact that so many readily criticize every one who utters a 
word in defense of a foreign cause shows how great is our 
need of clearer and saner thinking on the subject. 

The message of the Almighty is to the soul of the indi- 
vidual and only through him reaches the Nation. ‘‘To 
thine own self be true and it shall follow as the night the 
day, thou canst not then be false to any man.’’ Let that 
be our guide even though some may fear it will increase 
the number of conscientious objectors. No nation whose 
cause is just will be much troubled with them. I suspect 
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that Edith Cavell might have declined to bear arms her- 
self. 

There is a sternness about the faith of the old Hebrew 
writer who declared ‘‘Shall not the Lord of all the world 
do right?’’ which has had much to do with the character 
building power of the religions of the West. In the orient, 
even princes might be above the law of right, but here 
God, Himself, was subject to its rule. 

Our national flag as carried in the procession of the 
church I attend is attached to a staff which illustrates what 
I am attempting to say. At the top is a cross typifying 
God and the ethical principles which are above all man- 
kind. Next comes a globe representing the world, or hu- 
manity, and only then the national flag itself. This prin- 
ciple of a restrained patriotism—a patriotism subject to 
the great principles of right and of justice as interpreted 
by an enlightened public opinion, can be inculeated on the 
football field of the high school and of the university 
better perhaps than anywhere else. It is good form to 
cheer a fine play by the opposing team, but when I hear the 
boys talk among themselves I often wonder how sincere 
such a cheer is. And yet, we are here forming our future 
citizens who will carry out in politics and in international 
relations the principles absorbed in youth. 

A further help toward mental disarmament will come 
from a clear realization of the narrow limits within which 
force is permanently effective. The British Empire lost 
the Thirteen Colonies because it did not understand this 
fact of human nature and within our day she won the 
loyalty of South Africa because she did understand it. 
One of the deepest truths is the universal response ob- 
tained from sympathy, nonaggression and respect for 
other’s opinion. This, I take to be the meaning of that 
one of the beatitudes which reads, ‘‘Blessed are the meek 
for they shall inherit the earth.’’ 

The principle is of universal application. Our first 
social workers went to the slum dweller, never doubting 
their welcome, only to find that no one welcomes even help 
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unless presented in a spirit of sympathy and brotherhood. 
I have been deeply impressed with the fact that the offi- 
cials of some schools and colleges with which I have been 
acquainted, in controversies with their students, have 
seemed too often to be thinking of their own dignity rather 
than of the good and true development of the pupil, or 
student. I have heard a father say of a child, ‘‘I will 
break his will,’’ without stopping to consider the harm 
that would result, even if the end could be accomplished. 
Foree does not build character, though it may inspire 
caution, which is a very different thing. It is not alone 
in so-called character building lessons, or in Sunday-school 
classes that our youth receive lessons in character building 
—the unconscious lesson often makes the deepest impres- 
sion. The teacher, by his attitude of respect for the pupil 
and his individuality has a profound influence. When 
the pupil finds his own rights respected and his individual- 
ity treated with consideration he is likely to treat others 
in the same manner, and less and less approve the use of 
other methods. And what I have said of the student ap- 
plies with perhaps greater force to the professor. If it 
were not for the increasing recognition of academic free- 
dom I would despair of America. Our ancestors were 
thinking of kings and of aristocracies when they declared 
that ‘‘Eternal Vigilance was the Price of Liberty’’ but 
selfish and unreasoning power can reappear under many 
garbs. Those of our colleges and universities, which main- 
tain the great principle of academic freedom, rank with 
our courts and constitution as true preservers of our lib- 
erties and should be surrounded by similar veneration. 
Another factor is education in history to the end that 
we may know the difficulties and trials other nations have 
passed through. We Americans have a bad way of think- 
ing ourselves superior to the rest of the world because we 
have formed the United States of America, whereas, Eu- 
rope is still divided. We forget that we are only trans- 
planted Europeans and that if we have accomplished more 
than they, it is because our difficulties have been fewer 
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than theirs. We had a virgin continent to overrun and the 
use of one tongue was so general that early in our life it 
became universal. We had no aristocracy and our state 
governments being of recent formation, did not hold our 
loyalty to the destruction of loftier plans. In Europe too 
there has been longing for a better order. 

Shortly after the Franco-Prussian war, I was in school 
in Geneva attending the college, which Calvin founded. 
The Duke de Bruglie was prime minister of the French 
Republic. The Napoleonic dynasty having lost prestige 
through the defeat of Napoleon the Third, and many be- 
lieving that the French people were not by nature suited 
to a republican form of government, a movement developed 
for the restoration of the Bourbons. The Chamber of 
Deputies were unfavorable to a Coup d’ Etat and was dis- 
solved. It was understood that if in the election which 
followed the partisians of the duke carried the election, 
he would call a representative of the Bourbon family to 
the throne. We schoolboys put our pocket money together 
and sent it to the Republican Committee at Lyons, to help 
the good cause. Geneva took a great interest in the elec- 
tion, and when the Republicans were successful there was 
a torehlight procession in which we boys marched. In that 
procession there was carried a French flag, a Swiss flag and 
a flag of the United States of America. No other flags 
were carried. Being a very patriotic American, I asked 
the bearer of this flag why ours was the only national flag 
beside those of France and Switzerland carried. I sup- 
posed that he would tell me it was because our republic was 
so great and strong, but instead he said, ‘‘This flag, no 
doubt, was made to represent the United States of America 
but we are carrying it tonight as representing the United 
States of Europe, the coming of which we believe will be 
hastened by the election in France. That was over fifty 
years ago and if the United States of Europe has not come 
into being, I think you will all recognize that it is not 
because the people of Europe are inferior to us in political 
sagacity, but because of the difficulties in their way. 
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Another obstacle to mental disarmament lies in racial 
contempt. There are many manifestations of arrogance to 
which we may well address our individual and collective 
thinking. Mr. Hoover’s commission to Haiti recommends 
among other things that all individuals among our force 
of occupation entertaining feelings of contempt for the 
people of Haiti be recalled and that none with like feeling 
be sent there. I have no doubt that a broader and more 
Christian attitude toward the educated Haitian would have 
been tremendously beneficial. We would have understood 
their point of view better and they would have understood 
ours. A race and island that could produce such a splen- 
did man as General Alexander Dumas; his son, the great 
novelist, and his grandson, the playwright, author of 
Camille, is entitled to respect, especially in their own land. 

More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of the world 
are brown, yellow, or black and it does not seem likely that 
any League of Nations can permanently preserve peace 
unless the white race develops sufficient Christianity to 
look upon the rest of the human race with sympathy and 
respect. Men say, ‘‘I believe in treating them justly.”’ 
But I fear you cannot do that as long as you do not have 
a very real respect for the fundamental humanity of man. 
Let me suggest an analogy. Most of you play golf. You 
realize the importance of ‘‘following through.’’ The be- 
ginner when he tries to hit the ball, unconsciously expects 
to stop the club immediately after the impact. Conse- 
quently, in spite of himself, he begins to stop the club 
before the impact. The intent and purpose to ‘‘follow 
through’’ must be present throughout the entire stroke if 
the maximum blow is to be given the ball. 

It is the same with our attitude toward others. I am not 
a psychologist but I believe that it is sound psychology 
that no human attitude not founded in respect can ever 
produce genuine and helpful results. When we have no 
temptation, perhaps—but when there is temptation, NO. 
And that failure will spoil everything. There is profound 
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psychology in the great Epistle to the Corinthians—with- 
out a certain good will or charity of attitude we cannot 
help others. 

In the quiver of civilization there yet remains one splen- 
did arrow never tried as yet by any people; namely, that 
meekness which earries with it true and profound respect 
for the essential divinity buried in other men, other nations, 
and other races. The historian tells us that civilizations 
have passed because of war, the exhaustion of the soil, and 
so on. But underneath these reasons there seems to lie 
one reason more fundamental yet—man’s contempt for 
man. The Man of Galilee taught otherwise. We have wor- 
shiped Him for 2,000 years, but few there have been who 
recognized in His teaching the foundation of the wisest, 
soundest statesmanship the world has ever known. 

May we not hope that our beloved America, breaking 
with the past, may lead the way in the application to In- 
ternational affairs of these great spiritual forces. When 
we realize their organizing power we will know them for 
the great realities they are. Perhaps from that knowledge 
may come a renewed belief in the splendor of life as well 
as a new joy in effort, in sacrifice and in accomplishment. 


ToOASTMASTER Morris: Ladies and Gentlemen: I know 
now what is the matter with my golf gane. But I am sure 
we all got something more than that from this wonderful 
address. 

The next speaker is a lawyer, a gentleman whom I be- 
lieve to represent the highest there is in the ethics of the 
legal profession, a man who stands at the top of our local 
bar, who is known throughout the country. Of course, 
he is sometimes considered to be a very wicked person be- 
cause he is oceasionally referred to as a corporation lawyer, 
a position that all good lawyers attain if they are good 
enough, and to which they all aspire. 

Judge Burch represents the largest railroad coming into 
Memphis, and I suppose it is about the finest client that 
anybody could have. It is not his only client. But he 
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is a man who is chosen for a very large responsibility, and 
he fills it most competently. I am delighted to present 
my good friend Judge Charles N. Burch. 


JupGE CHARLES N. Burcu: Mr Toastmaster, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: First I must express my very keen apprecia- 
tion of the very kind words my friend Mr. Morris has just 
said about me. I only hope that I may live up to all that 
he has said. 

I am quite overcome on this oceasion. I had the impres- 
sion, as I was telling the gentleman on my right, that the 
dinner tonight would be in the nature of a family dinner 
and that at the conclusion of the dinner we would have just 
a little speech-making and a little family party. Instead 
of that, I am overawed by this mass of scholarship that I 
see before me. I am really terrified for fear that I may 
split an infinitive before I am through. 

I feel very much pleased to be here. At the same time 
I am overcome for the reason that I feel that I cannot live 
up to this really splendid oceasion. 

I am in the condition of the Scotchman who sat in the 
gallery smoking his pipe. His friend sat next to him 
smoking a pipe also. One Scotchman said to the other, 
‘You know, I think this thing of smoking is not as en- 
joyable as we think it is.”’ 

His friend said, ‘‘ Why is that so?’’ 

‘*Well,’? he said, ‘‘When you are smoking your own 
tobacco you are always thinking of the great expense of 
it, and when you are smoking the other fellow’s tobacco 
your pipe is rammed so tight it won’t draw.”’ 

When I was invited by Dr. Diehl, the President of South- 
western, and Professor Atkinson to be here tonight, I ran 
through my mind as to what I would say, and I had for- 
mulated my remarks, but my whole current of life has been 
changed since that time by an incident which occurred. I 
have been pushed past a milestone involuntarily. The 
incident was this: 

A few days ago I was making a trip to the city of Chi- 
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cago and when I arrived at the station I found a friend 
of mine there with a young lady in his charge, and he 
asked me where I was going. I told him I was going to 
Chicago. He said, ‘‘This young lady is also going to 
Chicago. In fact she is going beyond Chicago to Detroit. 
It is necessary for her to change trains in Chicago. I wish 
you would look after her on the train and see that she gets 
on the Michigan Central Railroad train in Chicago.’’ 

I said I would be delighted. So I looked after the young 
lady as best I could. The next morning when we arrived 
in Chicago I recognized one of the station red caps that I 
had known for years and knew to be absolutely reliable, 
and I said, ‘‘ Now this young lady is going to Detroit, and 
I want you to take care of her. Take her up into the 
station and get her bags together.’’ She had a great num- 
ber of bags—hat boxes and I don’t know what all. 

So we went up into the station and I found a comfortable 
seat for her and gave her my telephone number where I 
would be if she needed anything. I got the morning paper 
for her and asked if there was anything more I could do 
for her. 

She said, ‘‘No, you have done everything you could.’ 
Then she patted me on the arm and said, ‘‘ You are a nice 
old man.’’ 

I have tried to analyze the remark of that young lady, 
and I have tried to formulate arguments to contradict what 
she said. I thought perhaps her sight wasn’t good. But 
after all it is borne back upon me that probably that young 
lady is right. And after being pushed past that milestone 
involuntarily I concluded that perhaps among so many 
young people here—and probably I am older than anybody 
else—it might be of some little interest if I should talk 
to you in a personal way of my own college education and 
preparation for college, a good many years ago, because 
I am sure that conditions are so different now from what 
they were then. 

I can’t remember the time since I was a child that it 
wasn’t a part of my thought that I was going to college. 
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It was a family tradition. It was something that was 
expected. It was just as sure to come as that we were 
going to have waffles on Sunday morning for breakfast 
and ice cream for Sunday dinner. So I accepted it as one 
of the things that was to happen. 

My preparation for college was made in a private school 
conducted by a graduate of Princeton University, who was 
a lame man and who had some trouble for that reason in 
controlling a good many unruly boys. But he believed 
in the classics. So after learning to read and write and 
learning a little arithmetic, I began the study of Latin 
Grammar when I was eight years of age, long before I 
ever saw an English grammar. And I was reading simple 
Latin fables before I ever studied an English grammar. 

The anticipation of my family was that I should enter 
Yale University, as my father had graduated there in 1847 
and members of my family had gone there from time im- 
memorial. But at about that time the finances of our 
family were such that I had to seek my college training 
nearer home. So I was prepared for Vanderbilt University 
at Nashville, that magnificent gift of Commodore Vander- 
bilt to the South as an evidence of the desire on his part 
and on the part of the Northern people to bind up the 
wounds that had been inflicted by the Civil War. 

When I was being prepared for college I merely had to 
look in what was ealled the catalogue and I knew just 
exactly what examinations I had to pass. I knew how 
much mathematics I had to stand in examination, in arith- 
metic and algebra, with a certain amount of geometry. 
There was a certain amount of Latin to be translated— 
English into Latin and Latin into English at sight. I 
knew I had to be able to read any passage in Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, six books of Virgil’s Auneid, and certain books 
of Cicero. I had to pass an examination of course in United 
States history. I don’t know what the units were. I had 
never heard of units. I don’t know now just what units 
are. If I had to go to college again, I would have to get 
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a key to understand exactly what examinations I had to 
pass. But I knew what I had to do then. 

I was finally matriculated. The gentleman who matric- 
ulated me was called the bursar. He performed the duties 
of a bursar, a secretary and I presume a registrar. He 
was also secretary for the faculty. There were only about 
three or four hundred students in the university, all males. 
That was before the day of coeducation at Vanderbilt. 

So I started my college career. We had no football team. 
We had no dances; we had no glee clubs; we had no holi- 
days at Thanksgiving or at Easter. We had one day’s 
holiday at Christmas. 

Those who entered the university at that time entered 
with a serious purpose. They entered there with the 
thought that they were glad to acquire an education and 
to get what that university could give them. There were 
very few who dropped out of the classes for those who did 
enter came there for the purpose of study and for the 
purpose of acquiring scholarship. 

In our freshman year, I remembered my curriculum in- 
eluded Latin, Greek, Mathematics, English. The sopho- 
more year was Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and by a great 
concession, due to the fact that we had one or two pro- 
fessors who had recently graduated from German univer- 
sities, particularly the University of Leipzig, we had Ger- 
man. The third year I had Latin, and Greek, and then we 
got a little more liberal and we had physics, applied mathe- 
maties, and astronomy. The last year we had still more 
liberality. We had chemistry, geology, botany, economies, 
moral philosophy and history. That was the college curric- 
ulum that I went through with, a very narrow one I 
take it according to modern standards. 

I do know this however—that those who went through 
that course mastered what they studied. Our ideal was 
scholarship. We had no athletics except in the spring. 
We had two or three baseball games. That was something 
that was a pure incident. We had also compulsory exer- 
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cises every afternoon from four to five in the gymnasium. 
That was for our health, as we were told. 

I have no doubt that those who graduate at the colleges 
and the universities of today are getting a very much 
broader education than I got when I went through college, 
but I doubt from what I have seen and heard from con- 
versations that I have had with students attending college 
today, whether they master their subjects in the thorough 
way we mastered the subjects which we studied. 

Of course, everything has changed. Everything was 
simple in those days. Students dressed simply; habits 
were simple. We had no rich people; everyone was com- 
paratively poor. We were all on an equal plane and we 
were all striving for the same thing, and that was scholar- 
ship. Those who stood highest in the classes were those 
who stood highest in the estimation of the whole student 
body of the university. 

I recall the professors very well. They dressed differ- 
ently from the professor of today. Most of them were quite 
old men. They always dressed in broadcloth with Prince 
Albert coats, black neckties and immaculate linen. Some 
of them belonged to a former generation, going back to 
ante bellum days—the Civil War I mean. 

I can recall my old professor of applied mathematics who 
never said ‘‘X, Y, Z,’’ but always said ‘‘X, Y, Zed.’’ And 
I can recall the dignity with which he appeared before the 
class. He would have a deck of cards and on each card 
was the name of a member of the class. The classes were 
quite small. When I say a deck of cards, I mean he had a 
ecard for each member of the class. I don’t suppose he 
would know what a deck of playing cards was. 

He had an assistant, an old gentleman by the name of 
Shott, who was a Swiss, and who assisted him in his dem- 
onstrations in physics. This old professor with long white 
beard would open the class by standing before us, and say- 
ing, ‘‘Mr. Shott, will you please shuffle the cards.’’ Mr. 
Shott would shuffle the cards, and old Dr. Garland would 
calla name. I will assume it was my name, although every 
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now and then by great influence you could get old man 
Shott to take your card out of the deck for that day. 

This wonderful old gentleman lectured to us. It was 
not merely teaching from a book. He would lecture one 
day and the next day he would ask us questions on the 
subject upon which he had lectured. He often told us he 
taught by the Socratic method. Of course this mass of 
learning knows what the Socratic method is, I am sure. 
But he would explain it to us every time, that the Socratic 
method meant that by asking one question which suggested 
some idea of the answer, and asking a series of questions 
of that kind, you gradually got the student to answer the 
whole proposition correctly just as if he had thought it all 
out for himself, and the professor had not suggested any 
part of it at all. 

I remember on one occasion he had lectured on what he 
called the Berkleian theory of binocular vision. I can’t 
tell you what that is at all, further than that it was a 
theory by which you explain why when you look with two 
eyes you don’t see two objects instead of one object. In 
other words, why both eyes focus. I can remember the 
terror with which I stood up when he was handed my ecard 
and he called upon me and said, ‘‘Mr. Burch, will you 
please explain the Berkleian theory of binocular vision?”’ 
I did learn it in those days. I can’t tell you what it was 
now. 

As I said, we had Latin and Greek, Latin and Greek, 
Latin and Greek. I believe Greek is almost forgotten in 
the university of today. Latin began when I was eight 
years of age, so when I came to learn English grammar, 
it was very easy after having gone through all the dif- 
ficulties of Latin grammar and translating daily from 
English into Latin and Latin into English. That was the 
kind of college career that I had. 

We were serious-minded, not that we didn’t have plenty 
of games and plenty of fun with the usual jokes that took 
place and the usual amusing incidents that took place. 
But what I am emphasizing is that at that time in my 
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college career—and I think that was general in the col- 
leges throughout the south—those who were there were 
there for a serious purpose, a more serious purpose than 
the present day student had, who when asked why he 
desired to graduate at college answered that he desired to 
graduate from college so that he might be a member of the 
University Club when he got home. 

I don’t say at all that I got a better education than you 
give now. In fact I can see now that there were grave 
defects in my curriculum. I wish that my foundation had 
been broader. I wish that I had had three years of French. 
I wish that I had been taught some appreciation of music. 
I wish I had been taught some appreciation of painting 
and sculpture. But we had no music in our college course. 
In fact, as I look back on it now there were just one or two 
lads that I knew who could play the piano, and the rest 
of us looked on those lads with some contempt. We referred 
to them as ‘‘sissies.’’ I know now that was a mistake. If 
I could go over it again I would broaden my college eurric- 
ulum. I would have a better foundation. 

But my college course has meant a great deal to me, 
not in the way of any pecuniary reward, for I think it is 
a mistake to attempt to teach the youth that by attending 
college there is going to be acquired any great excess of 
material wealth. The two things are totally disconnected. 
The joy to me of my college career has been that it gave 
me a love and a taste for the best in literature and a dis- 
like and contempt for the low and vile in literature. It 
gave me a fondness for the association of educated and 
enlightened men and women and a preference for their 
association, and it gave me the ability to some degree at 
least to feel at home when I am in the society of educated 
men and women. 

I see that I am on the program to talk on ‘‘The Ameni- 
ties of Scholarship,’’ a subject which I have totally neg- 
lected up to this point. But I assume that one of the 
amenities of scholarship is to speak briefly, and even 
though you have been pushed past a milestone that you 
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didn’t want to pass and not to grow reminiscent and gar- 
rulous. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great honor to have this 
meeting of the collegiate registrars in the city of Memphis. 
Only a few years ago, Southwestern University, which is 
responsible I think for this meeting here tonight, was 
brought to the city of Memphis. In recent years we have 
had a great many additions in various forms and various 
activities to our Memphis life. We have had a branch of 
the great Ford plant located in Memphis. We have had 
other great plants located here. We have had a number 
of new hotels constructed. We have had modern office 
buildings constructed. But the greatest asset that has 
come to Memphis has been Southwestern University. It 
is exercising an enlightening and leavening influence in 
this community. 

It is indeed a very great pleasure for me to be with 
you here tonight and to welcome you to this city. If there 
is one profession that needs recognition, it is the profession 
of the teacher. They work for inadequate compensations. 
Rewards are trivial and negligible compared to the rewards 
of business life. Yet the responsibility of the teacher is 
greater than the responsibility of any other class of so- 
ciety. It is they who take the youth of the country, male 
and female, at the impressionable, formable period of life 
and give them either correct or incorrect ideas. And it is 
due the teachers in colleges, preparatory schools and public 
schools to say that with rare exceptions they are animated 
by the meritorious purpose of instilling proper principles 
of right living, right thinking and enlightenment of every 
kind into the minds of the youth with whom they come in 
contact. I hope that the time may come when our public 
parks and public squares which now we are accustomed 
to ornament with statues of our generals who have been 
most victorious in war and under whom human lives have 
been lost may instead be ornamented with statues of great 
teachers, those who have wielded the greatest influence 
upon the youth of the country. I thank you. 
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TOASTMASTER Morris: Ladies and Gentlemen: I know 
you will agree with me that Judge Burch is a very con- 
vineing speaker. I hope he has convinced you that he is a 
very old man. He has almost convinced Mrs. Burch that 
he is. 

The next number on the program is a play to be pre- 
sented by the Southwestern players. They will announce 
their own play if there is any announcement to be made. 

A one-act play, ‘‘The Eve in Evelyn,’’ was presented 
by the Southwestern Players. 


TOASTMASTER Morris: The next number on the program 
is the Introduction of New Members by Miss Emma Deters. 


Miss EMMA Deters (University of Buffalo): Mr. Toast- 
master, Members and Friends of the Association: I must 
confess that during the past few moments I have been 
more or less furtively attempting to search out our ‘‘ Fresh- 
men.’’ You know, upper classmen will always tell you 
that a freshman can be distinguished at any distance and 
in any gathering—his aura is supposedly permeated with a 
distinct greenish tinge that no amount of scrubbing or 
nonchalance can entirely remove before the close of the 
sophomore year. Now, I know that of the 89 initiates to 
the Association this year, a number are here represented, 
and yet it is somewhat disconcerting to have to say that I 
haven’t been able to discover one suspect who might be a 
‘‘Freshman’’ in this Association—for which you are to 
be congratulated! Nevertheless, taking it for granted that 
some of our new members are present, we want you to 
know we are appreciative of the fact that the addition of 
your name means a like addition to the contributions here 
presented for the advancement of the Registrar’s profes- 
sion, and that we hope this meeting will prove to be only 
the beginning of a real and tangible service to you as a 
Registrar. On behalf of the entire Association I extent a 
most sincere and hearty welcome. 

Miss Deters read the list of names of the 89 institutions 
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that joined the Association during the past year. Their 
geographical distribution is as follows: 

Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 2; California, 7; Colorado, 1; 
Florida, 1; Georgia, 5; Illinois, 5; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 3; 
Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 6; Louisiana, 1; Maine, 1; Mary- 
lan, 1; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 2; Mississippi, 2; Mis- 
souri, 2; Montana, 1; New Jersey, 1; New York, 3; North 
Carolina, 6; Ohio, 4; Oklahoma, 1; Pennsylvania, 7; 
South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 7; Texas, 4; Virginia, 1; 
Washington, 1; West Virginia, 1; Wisconsin, 3; Canada, 
3; Hawaii, 1; Philippine Islands, 1. 


TOASTMASTER Morris: There is written on my program— 
whatever I say is what I am told to say—‘‘ Response by 
Mr. Beasley.’’ Mr. Beasley can respond to anything that 
has happened here this evening. 


Mr. N. C. Beastey (Middle Tennessee State Teachers’ 
College, Murfreesboro, Tenn.): Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Some time ago Miss Deters wrote me 
that there would be a group of freshmen here and wanted 
someone to make a monkey out of them. Since I was from 
Tennessee, I was a good prospect. Tennesseeans have a 
way of objecting to the thought of coming from monkeys, 
let alone being made into monkeys. I am not going to 
object to that. I don’t mind being made fun of. 

If this is the way the eighty-nine new members are to 
be received, that is all right. We don’t object to that. 
Have all the fun you want to, because we are accustomed 
to it. 

A man said to me this morning—a college president, 
too—‘‘ What is the meaning of this? Looks like everybody 
is getting organized.’’ 

I said, ‘‘I don’t know. I am down here for my first 
meeting to find out.”’ 

I have been afraid that this group would be concerned 
with standards. I have been listening all day for some: 
thing to be said about standards. We have standards for 
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secretaries and school teachers, and soon we will have 
standards for college teachers. 

Dr. Young at Lexington was talking about it and in a 
speech remarked, ‘‘I am advising my colleagues to lay 
off this subject until the entire faculty is more in accord 
with such a proposition.’’ 

I have been afraid that some organization like this 
would want to standardize administrative offices. You 
couldn’t measure them by the usual kind of yardstick and 
measuring rod. I was afraid maybe this group would at- 
tempt that. Today I found out that you are interested in 
the students and members of the faculty of your institu- 
tions. You are not saying anything about standards for 
registrars or deans or presidents. That is tremendously 
encouraging. I firmly believe that the eighty-nine new 
members will stay with you just as long as you are think- 
ing along that line. If you get too inquisitive about stand- 
ards, though, we may pull out and leave you. 

If the program you had today indicates your purpose, 
we are with you in everything you attempt to do. I think 
you will find us rather ignorant. You can’t expect much 
intelligence from us, but you can expect that we will be 
sincere. You can also expect that we will be earnest and 
enthusiastic and appreciative of the effort this organiza- 
tion will make. We are glad to be here. 


TOASTMASTER Morris: That brings us to the end of the 
row. I want to congratulate you on so few speeches and 
such short excellent ones. 

I just want to say, before we adjourn, how much the 
people of Memphis really appreciate your coming here, 
and to tell you how much it means to us to have you with 
us. 

Some of you may have suspected that I am a newspaper 
man. Some people have said kind things about news- 
papers—not recently, but I remember when they said 
things, under probably a different dispensation. News- 
papers were well spoken of. They used to say that news- 
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papers and teachers wielded a great influence over the 
country and over the youth and the thoughts of the people 
and helped to direct them along the right channels. 

I for one would be very proud to be associated with the 
teachers of this country, the colleges of this country, in 
the great and splendid work they are doing. I think we 
sometimes get a wrong idea, not seriously, but we carry the 
thing to such a point that we forget the real serious work 
of the college. We think that when the football coach is 
paid twice as much as the president of the university that 
that means something is fundamentally wrong, and that 
when there are more scouts out looking for athletes than 
there are people looking for young men with promise of 
scholarship, that is a bad sign. But there is nothing to be 
feared from any of these temporary uprisings. 

The schools of this country are on a firm foundation. 
They are doing a great work. They are having their in- 
fluence on the people. They are holding their own and 
even doing better. I believe there is something like a bil- 
lion dollars back of the colleges of this country in endow- 
ment, to say nothing of the billions that come to them from 
taxation and other sources. This money is being well 
spent in the judgment of the people. It is being well in- 
vested, as Judge Burch said about our own college, in the 
greatest institutions that cities and communities can have. 

Between 1910 and 1920, the illiteracy of this country 
was changed from something over seven per cent to around 
six per cent, and when we finish this next count I think 
it will show an even greater percentage of reduction. We 
are placing a value on education. We are beginning to 
understand that in these strenuous days trained and alert 
minds are required for the work that we must turn out 
in the routine of a day. And while today some are missing 
the training that some of you people, along with Judge 
Burch had—yet education is keeping step with the prog- 
ress of the world. It is just as essential that educational 
matters progress and change and develop as it is that any 
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factory should keep its equipment and its methods up to 
the standards of the day. 

You have not only the responsibility of training the stu- 
dent to educate himself in any work in which he may en- 
gage, but you are placing him in a position when he goes 
out, no matter where he starts, where he will grasp quickly, 
where he will understand, where he will appreciate what it 
is all about, and save himself years of stumbling around to 
find himself. 

That is what the colleges of today are doing. They are 
helping the boy to find the way. My experience and obser- 
vation is that if you put one of the young fellows on the 
right track, if you prepare him properly, you need have 
no anxiety about his future, and any class of people who 
ean do that work and give to the world that assurance is 
doing a great and wonderful work and performing a great 
service for humanity. 

The meeting adjourned at ten o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 





AprRIL 16, 1930 


The meeting convened at nine-ten o’clock. President 
Grant presiding. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: We will now open the morning 
session. 

We know pretty well what has happened within the past 
twenty years. We know what has been accomplished. We 
often look back over that period. But the first speaker 
this morning is going to turn our thoughts to the future, 
to what may happen within the next decade. I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you Dr. J. P. Mitchell, who will 
speak on the subject, ‘‘What Important Contributions to 
Educational Administration Should Registrars Attempt to 
Make in the Next Ten Years?”’ 


WHAT IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION SHOULD REGIS- 
TRARS ATTEMPT TO MAKE IN THE 
NEXT FEW YEARS 


J. P. MitcHELL 
Stanford University 


This title implies a greater ability to see into the future 
than can be realized, if specific detailed contributions are 
visualized, but it is possible to anticipate certain educa- 
tional trends and the preparations which may be made for 
their development. 

The future administrative contributions of the Registrar 
will depend, in the first place, upon his duties and respon- 
sibilities. It has been found difficult to define these at the 
present time; and their future development cannot be 
foreseen with certainty. The tendency to centralize more 
and more of the routine functions of the college or uni- 
versity in the Registrar’s office is apparent, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that this will continue. The Registrar 
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of the future must be able to assimilate these duties as 
they fall to him. 

It is true that academic policies should generally be 
determined by the faculty, but these must be based on 
experience with existing conditions. The Registrar is in a 
position to know how legislation actually operates, and to 
become an essential source of information to those who 
are formulating faculty policies. He should be prepared 
to serve on such policy-forming committees, and have the 
information needed for their guidance. This implies a 
certain amount of foresight and facilities for gathering 
data. Whether the branch of his staff that can do this is 
ealled ‘‘research’’ or ‘‘personnel’’ or ‘‘statistical’’ is im- 
material. The vital point is that he must endeavor to pro- 
vide himself with the funds and the staff, and the neces- 
sary time for reflection, which will enable him to anticipate 
the trends in his own institution. If he ean do this, he 
may have the satisfaction of not only rendering an im- 
portant service, but also of weleoming changes in his own 
routine which might be disturbing if they were simply 
inflicted upon him without his own coéperation and guid- 
ance. 

Looking forward, then, an essential step for us to take 
is to provide ourselves with the facilities necessary to 
understand what we are doing, and what we are not doing. 
The possible ramifications of our work are so many and 
varied that only a few of the obvious can be considered. 
Fortunately, our educational institutions have not been 
seriously afflicted with the deadening hand of standardiza- 
tion. We should be duly grateful, and strive vigorously 
to maintain this independence. We should not fear to b° 
different. The very divergencies in our procedures which 
often make it hard for us to compare experiences, are 
among the most hopeful characteristics of our institutions. 
There are many ways in which the youth of our land can 
be educated; most of them are good; no one of them is 
exclusively successful. If we could find a man or an in- 
stitution that claimed to have finally determined upon the 
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one and only way in which education should be conducted, 
we could safely start on the premise that this was wrong, 
but, fortunately, such a degree of self-deception is not 
common. We must feel our way into the future, proceed- 
ing on the experimental basis, make our mistakes, and hope 
to learn from them. 

It is evident to all that we are in an era of change in the 
arrangements of our educational institutions. Surveys 
multiply. Junior high schools, junior colleges, university 
colleges have been devised. The old order is changing. 
No institution could suffer a worse handicap than a frozen 
Registrar’s office; we must keep our procedures thawed 
out and flexible. What it will all lead to in the next gen- 
eration is hard to foretell, but we can feel sure that our 
grandchildren will have improved opportunities, and we 
ean hope that each of us can have at least a taste of the 
thrill that comes from aiding in their development. The 
engine is always more interesting than the brakes. 

Above all, we should endeavor to preserve our distinctive 
American characteristics. No foreign plan is likely to meet 
our needs better than our own. From time to time we hear 
of an effort to model some institution on a long established 
foreign system, and this in spite of the fact that some of 
the most serious foreign difficulties today can be traced 
to the faulty education of many of the present generation 
by methods ancient and honorable, but offering little prepa- 
ration for the problems of the future. Some international 
difficulties would be easier to solve if a larger proportion 
of the people involved had had the advantages of our 
present educational arrangements, imperfect though we 
know them to be. No, we should not ape the foreign or 
the ancient, but use all the intelligence we possess to de- 
velop a distinctively American, forward-looking type of 
education. 

The basic thing that we all do is to keep the records 
showing the progress made by our students. This appar- 
ently simple function is going to require much attention, 
especially if we try to learn what the records really mean. 
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As long as education proceeds in well-defined grooves, and 
is always measured in terms of courses and a convenient 
system of grades, the job of record keeping is quite simple. 
These comfortable grooves are vanishing: witness the de- 
velopment of honors courses, tutorial systems, independent 
study, individual assignments, and comprehensive exami- 
nations. As long as we give degrees we must establish 
qualitative and quantitative requirements, and how to ex- 
press all these variations from courses in terms of the re- 
quirements for the degree is often a real puzzle. We 
should weleome these developments as teachers, though 
perhaps not as Registrars, for after all, there is a certain 
absurdity in trying, at the college age, to express intel- 
lectual achievement in terms of exposure, and piecemeal 
and rather uncertain accomplishment. Presumably we all 
know too much about how grades are given to trust their 
infallibility very far, and yet we must record the best 
evidences we can get to express the relative merits of our 
students. Some of these problems must be solved in the 
near future. 

Along with this academic restlessness concerning the 
value of courses goes an increasing feeling that mere at- 
tendance—simple exposure to learning—is not very im- 
portant. More and more of our teachers desire to arrange 
special work for individuals who show ability and interest ; 
and we must find a way to encourage and yet control this 
tendency. Simply trying to throttle it will not be effective 
in the long run, for it is a symptom of the important 
effort that is being made to encourage the superior student, 
rather than to base everything on the ability and possibili- 
ties of the average. 

The difficulties of recording do not stop when the entries 
are made. We must constantly furnish duplications of 
these records. Departments, students, deans, and other 
institutions need full and correct copies, and they must 
be furnished promptly. Hand copying is almost impos- 
sible; typewritten work is expensive and subject to error; 
other methods are needed. Experiments with photographic 
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and photostatic copies are most encouraging, but are not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Along with this goes the old question of forms. Can 
we find one that we will all use and can persuade others 
to adopt? We made some progress in this direction, but 
the newer methods of reproduction of records have re- 
opened the whole question, and the best answer is still 
ahead of us. Can we, in turn, agree upon a uniform blank 
to suggest for the secondary school record, and thus avoid 
the inconsistency of objecting to transcripts of our records 
on blanks other than our own, and yet demanding that the 
schools furnish copies of their records on our own particu- 
lar individual blanks? 

The admission of students to our institutions is a ques- 
tion of basic importance, and one with which we shall have 
to deal. In this connection our responsibilities will vary 
somewhat, but the results of whatever system is used are 
first found in our records, and it is our duty to see that 
they are properly analyzed and interpreted. Our oppor- 
tunities in this complicated and much disputed field are 
great, for we still cannot feel sure that we know how to 
identify the most desirable characteristics from the cre- 
dentials that reach us. Our requirements for admission 
to the freshman year are generally easy to administer, 
but are they sound? Is it wise to refuse admission to an 
applicant on the ground that he did not choose the right 
preparatory subjects, quite regardless of his intellectual 
abilities? Is it justifiable to try to educate only those who 
started along a certain beaten path in the choice of sub- 
jects, when there is no convineing evidence that such ap- 
plicants are more likely to succeed than are those who 
chose other courses—when, as a matter of fact, some evi- 
dence points in the opposite direction? How long will it 
be respectable to measure preparation for higher learning 
in terms of grades in certain subjects, regardless of other 
evidences of ability, especially when there is no agreement 
as to which subjects are the most significant? Why are 
doors closed to those whose scholastic abilities developed 
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too late in the puzzling period of adolescence to enable 
them to follow the usual sequences of subjects? As Reg- 
istrars, these are our questions, whether we take part in 
the selection of students, or report on the results to those 
who have the initial responsibilities. 

The uncertainties surrounding the admission of fresh- 
men are at least fairly well recognized. We have less ex- 
perience with those involved in the admission of more 
advanced students. At one time the undergraduate ‘‘trans- 
fer’’ was eyed with suspicion, but the development of 
junior colleges and of the automobile, and the migratory 
habits of parents, are breaking down the old prejudice 
against him. What should be our university entrance re- 
quirements, as distinguished from college entrance require- 
ments, assuming the university to begin with the junior 
year? This is a question that Registrars will have to face, 
both from above and below, and it is important to keep 
the various answers that will be formulated both reasonable 
and flexible. We know that intellectual preparation can- 
not be completely defined in terms of subjects studied, 
though the time requirement may be, but can we convince 
others? The necessary evidence may lie in our office rec- 
ords if we knew how to find it. The distinction between 
the intellectual and the time requirement is often over- 
looked both at this and other educational levels. Admis- 
sion to graduate standing, for example, should mean that 
the applicant shows evidence of the intellectual ability and 
preparation to undertake graduate work, and should not 
be confused with the preparation in terms of courses that 
will lead to a degree in a certain length of time. Some- 
times this distinction has not received the attention that it 
deserves, and it may be one of our contributions to produce 
from our records the evidence needed to make it clear. 
The greatest danger we should guard against is the temp- 
tation to formulate fixed requirements that are easy to ad- 
minister, but too often tend to admit the mediocre and bar 
the able who have hurdled some portion of the usual lock- 
step. 
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The determination of curriculum requirements is not 
properly the function of the Registrar, but he is generally 
called upon to determine when these requirements have 
been met. This involves the evaluation of work completed 
at other institutions. The staff of the Registrar’s office 
should become the best available source of information or 
clearing house to make this evaluation; and in any event 
we each have a certain responsibility for our own institu- 
tion. We should see that our own transcripts of record 
indicate just what has been done, with full titles as to 
courses taken, endeavor to keep our catalog description of 
courses reasonably full and free from ambiguities, and, 
above all, free from confusing numerical duplications. It 
is always a puzzle why, when there are so many numbers 
available, an affection for a certain pet course number is 
cultivated to the extent that it survives all changes in con- 
tent and sequence, to the confusion of our offices for years 
without end. 

Whatever our individual responsibility may be for the 
evaluation of credentials, it will almost invariably be our 
duty to prevent the repetition of courses and make what- 
ever credit adjustments may be necessary. Here much 
inconsistency may creep into our habits. We may check 
with much care any repetition of courses in the languages 
and ‘‘eut eredit’’ accordingly, and yet allow a student 
who had four years of history in preparatory school to 
receive as much credit for a college course as his neighbor 
who had none. The answer is probably that the one is 
easy to do, the other too hard, but shall we continue to 
proceed on this basis? There are two distinct points of 
view: The bookkeeper says, rightly, that no credit shall be 
given for a second exposure to the same opportunity. The 
teacher says, perhaps also rightly, that the student should 
receive credit for the work he is prepared to do if he does 
it. The Registrar is often umpire, and is interested in 
learning what answer will be given in the future. 

Our most onerous duty may be that of maintaining the 
standards of our institutions. Our office is the one agency 
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that is always on the job. Some of the difficulties that 
lie ahead have been indicated, and their solution will re- 
quire all the diplomacy we are likely to possess. Keeping 
records is in itself a somewhat humdrum occupation, but 
the keeper often has the last word in making decisions, 
and the first in suggesting policies. His good judgment 
will determine his influence; and the standards of his 
institution will depend in a large measure on the way his 
office functions. 

The development of personnel offices has been recent. 
It has varied greatly from elaborate systems to simple but 
effective methods. Since it is a branch of record keeping, 
we should try to center it in our offices. We all are, and 
have been personnel officers, for we are the sources of 
information about individual students. The question is— 
how far we should expand in the direction of recording 
abilities on different scales, judging the fitness for jobs, 
and carrying our records into the alumni period. The last 
involves social contacts that usually will lie outside of our 
own sphere, but the vital statistics involved may well be 
included in our office records. In suggesting applicants 
for appointments, we should often be able to render assist- 
ance and possibly guidance. It is a field for the future 
where we should be ready with help and suggestions. It 
will be important for us to keep in contact with these de- 
velopments and offer our codperation. 

This has been an attempt to sketch some of our future 
problems, raise some questions for consideration, and sug- 
gest some attitudes that should be taken. Let us try to 
keep our offices flexible, ourselves openminded, somewhat 
dissatisfied, and above all, set aside some time and some 
money to study new developments intelligently, keeping 
the constructive point of view, so that we may always 
help, sometimes lead, and thus build up the prestige of our 
profession. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: There is much food for thought in 
Dr. Mitchell’s address. The subject is now open for dis- 
cussion. Are there any questions? 
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Mr. S. J. McCracken (Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins): The question was raised regarding the type 
of blank that might be used in sending the high school 
record. I know a lot of schools ask for very much more 
than just the transcript of the high school record. But the 
policy that has been adopted by the Colorado and Wyoming 
system is to adopt a blank that has already been adopted 
by the National Association of High School Principals. 
We send those blanks to all of the high school principals. 
I suspect that about 90 per cent of the blanks sent in to 
all the collges come in that form. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Are there any other questions? If 
not, we shall proceed with the program. 

The wish has often been expressed by old registrars and 
new registrars and prospective registrars that there might 
be some source of reliable information as to the functions 
of the registrar and as to the underlying principles of 
administration in our work. The next speaker is going to 
speak on ‘‘The Possible Scope of a Handbook for Regis- 
trars.’’ It gives me great pleasure to present to you Dr. 
F. B. O’Rear, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Dr. F. B. O’ReEar: Mr. President and Members of the 
Association: In discussing the topic which has been des- 
ignated for this paper, it is obviously quite impossible to 
go into great detail. All that the paper will attempt to do 
is to indicate very briefly the scope that such a handbook 
might cover. 


POSSIBLE SCOPE OF A HANDBOOK FOR 
REGISTRARS 


To be of maximum usefulness, a handbook for registrars 
should include in concise form material pertinent to all the 
diverse problems with which a registrar’s office must deal. 
This paper will attempt to suggest briefly a series of topics 
under which material to be included might be grouped. 
The order in which these topics are arranged is not neces- 
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sarily the order in which they should be included in such 
a handbook. 

First of all, a handbook might well present comprehen- 
sive bibliographic material relating to the registrar and his 
work. An increasingly large number of studies which bear 
upon this office have been made and published. The pro- 
ceedings and bulletins of this association have contained a 
very large number of reports dealing with a wide range of 
subjects. Considerable periodical material is also avail- 
able containing valuable data on some of the specific 
aspects of the registrar’s work. It is entirely feasible for 
a handbook to contain a classified list of all such material 
now in print, classifying the references under a compre- 
hensive list of subject headings which could readily be 
devised. 

Another section of such a handbook might present very 
brief summaries giving the history, development and pres- 
ent status of a specific aspect of the office. Each summary 
could be made to concentrate in short space the gist of 
available material reported in the bibliography under the 
specifie topic summarized, leaving to the individual more 
detailed use of bibliographic material on those topics of 
special interest to him. 

A third division of the handbook might deal with the 
specific units of work to be performed in the registrar’s 
office. Studies previously made along this line should be 
collated and revised, in the light of present conditions and 
more recent thinking. The results might be presented in 
the form of a comprehensive check list against which any 
institution or any individual might compare the work of 
existing offices. At this point it is pertinent to digress for 
brief but emphatic statement of the need for consideration 
and constant reconsideration of the fundamental purposes 
of the registrar’s office. It is obvious that educational 
institutions are created, not to provide offices and employ- 
ment for an administrative staff nor for officers or instruc- 
tion, but rather to achieve certain fundamental educa- 
tional objectives. Among the major functions of such in- 
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stitutions may be listed instruction, research, and public 
service. Administrative offices exist to facilitate the per- 
formance of such primary functions of the institution. In 
preparing a check list of duties for inclusion in a hand- 
book for registrars, it is therefore pertinent to inquire 
at every step concerning the bearing of the functions listed 
upon the basic educational purposes of the institution. In 
other words, what is the place of the registrar’s office in 
furthering these educational processes? What are the 
strictly educational aspects (as opposed to the routine and 
technical aspects) of the registrar’s job? Each function 
proposed for the registrar should be carefully scrutinized 
to determine its possible contribution to fundamental én- 
stitutional functions. Technical functions of the office 
derive importance to the degree in which they serve edu- 
cational ends. A check list prepared in the light of such 
criteria and with adequate minutia of analysis should serve 
adequately to define the relationships of the registrar to 
other officers and other agencies in the institution. In an 
ultimate sense, relationships can be defined with clarity 
in no other way. Such a check list should also serve as a 
basis for determining extensions and improvements of serv- 
ice to be rendered by the office. It should also be used for 
attacking the problem of peak loads in the registrar’s year 
and their possible reduction or elimination. 

In the fourth place, a handbook for registrars might 
very well summarize and present data concerning the staff 
required for the proper performance of the functions enu- 
merated for the office. Consideration should be given to 
the number of staff members required, to the question of 
optimum preparation for specific work, to the matter of 
distribution of load among staff members, and to condi- 
tions of employment including salary and tenure. Some 
attention should be given to the relative advantages of the 
specialization or generalization of the work assigned to a 
specific individual. There is apparently an extensive field 
for investigation concerning the staff of the registrar’s 
office. A handbook for registrars should bring together 
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existing data and report the results of new studies under- 
taken. 

Fifth, a handbook for registrars should contain informa- 
tion concerning the proper physical facilities for such an 
office, including both the building space and arrangement 
required, and the equipment needed for carrying on the 
work. It is entirely feasible to devise a series of standards 
against which to check proposed office space and arrange- 
ment. Such standards should include the factors of acces- 
sibility, floor area, light, storage area, and a large number 
of similar items. These have never been specifically enu- 
merated in one list of attributes desirable for a registrar’s 
suite. Sample floor plans and arrangements might be in- 
cluded for illustrative purposes, although it is doubtful 
that the exact arrangement which is ideal in one institution 
would prove equally ideal elsewhere. A. comprehensive list 
of available equipment might be prepared and presented 
in such a handbook. Information could easily be included 
concerning source of supply, approximate cost, and typical 
uses of the various products. To date there has apparently 
been no actually exhaustive list of this type prepared for 
the use of registrars. Many devices which have proved 
useful in the commercial field are possible of adaptation 
in such an office. The list could be classified as to type or 
purpose of equipment. 

A sixth item which might be carried by the proposed 
handbook would be a series of summaries covering the de- 
tails of procedure on specific functions of the office. All 
of the devices, short cuts, safeguards, and useful methods 
evolved anywhere in the country might be brought together 
and summarized under the functions to which they apply. 
In fact, it would be entirely feasible to develop one such 
summary, dealing with procedure, for each unit of work 
listed in that section of the handbook which is devoted to 
the functions of the office. Admissions, registration, re- 
cording, and other units could be discussed in turn. All 
of the possible procedures should be reported, leaving the 
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individual institution to select those best suited to its own 
individual needs. 

Finally such a handbook might present information con- 
cerning forms to be used in carrying on the work of such 
an office. As in the preceding section forms could be 
grouped according to purpose. Ilustrations could be given 
of the various types which have been found useful for 
achieving each specific end. Special usage, by which single 
forms are routed to serve more than one purpose, might 
also be reported. Check lists of information to be sought 
could be prepared for each of the several sets or groups of 
forms, such as the group used in sectioning classes, or the 
group used in reporting absences. Here again the object 
would be to present in each check list as wide a range of 
material as possible, leaving the individual registrar to 
select therefrom material pertinent to his problem and 
suited to his local needs. 

It will be noted that the foregoing paragraphs suggest a 
number of check lists. The characteristics and advantages 
of such lists are obvious and need only brief statement here. 
Each list should be as complete and as comprehensive as 
it is possible to make it. In this completeness lies their 
usefulness, for the individual using them is insured thereby 
against failure to consider some pertinent factor, is given 
a wide range of choice in material applicable to his imme- 
diate situation, but is not bound by preconceived patterns 
and ill-adapted combinations. It is obvious that such a 
handbook for registrars, and the material contained 
therein, should be continuously subjected to critical review 
and should be frequently revised. It has been suggested 
here that a handbook for registrars should contain material 
of at least seven kinds: 


1. A comprehensive bibliography concerning the reg- 
istrar and his work. 

2. A series of brief summaries dealing with the history, 
development, and present status of specific aspects of the 
office. 
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3. A detailed list of the units of work to be performed 
with special attention to the educational aspects of the 
registrar’s work. 

4. Data concerning the staff desirable for such an of- 
fice; covering number, preparation, load, and conditions 
of employment. 

5. Data concerning the physical facilities desirable for 
the office, including building space, arrangement, and 
equipment. 

6. Detailed check lists of possible procedures for spe- 
cifie units of work, and 

7. Material concerning forms to be used in carrying 
on the work. 


It is suggested that the material presented under each of 
these seven topics should be as inclusive as possible, pre- 
senting the total range of alternatives available rather than 
attempting to be strictly definitive of the one best alterna- 
tive to be followed in every case. In other words, such a 
handbook is conceived as attempting to make available as 
nearly as possible the sum total of possibilities for the 
registrar’s office and not as undertaking to standardize in 
the sense of producing uniformity. Each user of such a 
handbook should be able and entirely free to select from 
the widest possible range of material pertinent to the spe- 
cific problem which he faces in a specific setting. As to 
the practicability of actually assembling such a handbook, 
it should be noted that materials have already been gath- 
ered at various institutions and by various agencies bear- 
ing upon the seven topics enumerated in this paper. This 
association itself has already gathered considerable ma- 
terial of this type, and individual students and staff mem- 
bers working in the field of higher education at various 
graduate schools throughout ‘the country have been and 
are now studying a number of these problems. It should 
be pointed out that many other specific studies are im- 
plied as basic to the preparation of a handbook such as is 
here considered. In fact, preparation of each of the seven 
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sections would involve specific research, more detailed and 
extended in some sections than in others, depending upon 
the present existence and availability of data. The amount 
of work involved in the preparation of an adequate hand- 
book of this type is indeed great but the task is certainly 
not impossible of accomplishment. A body such as this, 
committed individually and officially to the project, is 
entirely equal to the demands of such an extensive enter- 
prise. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Dr. O’Rear’s address is very inter- 
esting, and contains much material for discussion. If 
through the efforts of this Association a handbook could 
be produced within the next five or six years along the 
lines described by Dr. O’Rear, it would be a most useful 
accomplishment for our profession. 

Is there any discussion ? 


Mr. THoMAs W. Reep (University of Georgia, Athens) : 
I hope the Association will not let this magnificent pres- 
entation end with mere comments to the maker of it. I 
believe if we could accomplish such a handbook in ten 
years it would be monumental work, and I believe every 
registrar here would put $50 into the pocket to get it. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh) : 
I think Dr. O’Rear has written a book entitled ‘‘A Hand- 
book for Registrars.’’ I wonder if copies of that volume 
could be available that members of the Association might 
procure it. 


Dr. O’REar: Unfortunately I am not the author. I wish 
I were. The only document which I have promulgated 
with respect to the work of the registrar is a dissertation 
entitled, ‘‘The Duties of the Registrar.’’ It deals merely 
with one of these seven sections and was confined merely 
to the work of such an office in teacher-training institu- 
tions. It has some bearing upon the wider field. 


Mr. E. J. MatHews (University of Texas, Austin): If 
it is in order, I should like to move that the incoming 
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Executive Committee give very careful study to this ques- 
tion—the proper procedure toward a handbook—and if it 
seems to them wise, to construct a committee to begin work- 
ing in the direction of a handbook for registrars. 

I say the incoming Executive Committee because the 
life of the present one is rather short now, and will be 
crowded with other matters. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried 
unanimously. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Is there any further discussions or 
comments on this subject ? 

If not, we will go on to the next subject. You all know 
that China has been going through a very grave political 
crisis, which has no doubt affected its educational system. 
We read some about it in the newspapers which give only 
incomplete information. We have with us this morning 
one who has been there and ean give us first-hand informa- 
tion. 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you, Professor 
Harold M. Smith of Cheeloo University, Tsinan, China, 
who will speak on the subject, ‘‘Credentials of Chinese 
Students. ”’ 


Professor Smith! 


ProFessor Haroutp M. Siru: It is said, as a recipe for 
understanding the situation in China today, you want to 
take a pinch of the struggles of the early church, add a 
little of the early European Renaissance, take something 
of the wild thinking and broody events of the French Revo- 
lution, pour in a goodly measure of the Spirit of 1776, add 
a little of Bolshevik red pepper, mix well, and cook until 
half baked. 

It is rather difficult to speak on the situation in China 
today because the situation is changing so rapidly. What 
is true in one place is not true in another. What is true 
at one time is certainly not true at another time. It some- 
times seems as if they were following some of our popular 
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philosophers of education—change for the sake of more 
change. 

It is also difficult in these days to speak on China be- 
cause one is naturally rather pessimistic over the situation 
and also at times profoundly disappointed at the failure 
of men who have promised a great deal, the failure of 
movements which everyone has expected to have a very 
different outcome from that which has happened. 

Yet we must always remember that we are dealing in 
China with a really very superior people. We are dealing 
with students who are very earnest in their work, and we 
cannot but have a profound faith in the future of China. 

It is well to begin any description of the educational 
situation in China with a brief statement of history. Al- 
though several schools of college grade were established in 
China prior to 1900, a modern educational system did not 
come into being until several years later. The first steps 
were to establish universities and schools of higher learn- 
ing, the more quickly to supply the demand for leaders for 
the new China. 

It was at first thought that the new learning could be 
secured in two or three years’ time, as contrasted with the 
twenty or twenty-five years which were necessary for the 
students of the old style education to secure their first 
degree. But this hope was soon seen to be ill-founded, and 
the government halted in its establishment of universities 
and colleges in order to settle down to the sounder method 
of founding and cultivating primary schools. This trend 
was quite clear by 1909. In 1912 a complete revision of 
the educational system was made to harmonize with the 
ideas of the new republic. This system was adopted almost 
verbatim from the Japanese. 

From 1912 to 1921 considerable progress was made. The 
latest methods of Europe and America were introduced by 
enthusiastic young men and women; and education shared 
the effects of the vital forces which were bringing about 
social, economic, industrial, and political revolutions 
throughout China. 
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By 1920 the National University at Peking had about 
2,000 students in attendance and was doing good work and 
had a very wide influence. The Southeastern University 
at Nanking was developing rapidly and for a time became 
an institution of outstanding influence. Tsinghua College 
also was sending well-prepared students directly into 
American institutions. Technical colleges of good grades 
had been built up in several cities. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education was organized 
and conducted a national survey of schools and issued a 
book on statistical studies and brought in several promi- 
nent leaders, both from America and Europe, to study the 
situation and to help in the organization and development 
of education in China. Normal schools, middle schools, and 
the organization of provincial bureaus of education had 
been progressing very satisfactorily up to this time. In 
1921 a change was made from the Japanese program of 
schools to the American, what we call the 6/6/4 system of 
schools. 

This exceedingly promising situation received a serious 
setback in 1921 and 1922. The National University in 
Peking was closed by military operations and although re- 
opened from time to time, students’ strikes and financial 
difficulties reduced it to a mere shell of its former self 
until in 1929 it was rumored that it would be closed en- 
tirely and its staff transferred to a new university at 
Tsingtau, the old German port. But this was not done as 
the school at Tsingtau could not be established. There 
was no money for it. I have recently had word from 
Peking that the University of Peking is again functioning 
and doing good work. 

The educational work in Kwangtung Province, where 
Canton is located, had reached an excellent position by 
1922, but in that year was stopped by military action, and 
has since had its ups and downs, depending on whether 
the armies were inside or outside the city, and whether 
there was peace or not. 

Great hopes were raised that the coming into power of 
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the Nationalists in 1928 would bring this discouraging 
situation to an end. There was great activity among edu- 
cationalists and a large program for advance was laid 
out, but the results were disappointing, for as we know, 
war breeds war, revolution leads only to further revolu- 
tion, and it all takes money. 

For example, in 1929, in the Province of Chihli, where 
Peking is located, the provincial income was estimated at 
$17,000,000 in silver, and this sum was just sufficient to 
support the troops of the province. 

There are some problems of education which are peculiar 
to China. The first is that of finance. Finance is one of 
the most difficult of these problems and the lack of a solu- 
tion up to date is largely responsible for the unsatisfactory 
situation. Education as a provincial and national func- 
tion is so new that no system of taxation has been evolved 
for its support. It is simply one of many departments 
making demands on the general treasury. Since most of 
the national income for the past ten years has been ex- 
pended on armies and often the provinces remit no funds 
to the national government but use them all for local mili- 
tary operations, the situation of the universities which are 
usually supported from national funds is precarious. 

The second problem of education in China is what we 
may call the student movement. This began in May, 1919, 
as a result of the feeling on the part of the students that 
the loss of Shantung to Japan at Versailles was largely 
due to the incompetence and treason of the three leading 
officials in Peking. 

The movement was strikingly successful. The ability of 
the students to organize all classes in their struggle is 
shown by a general strike which was called in Shanghai, 
where even the thieves’ and beggars’ guilds joined in the 
strike, and there were no thefts in that city of over one 
million population for three days. 

The student movement, however, soon lost its power. 
In 1926 came the rise of the Nationalists’ movement. The 
students again took a prominent part. The nationalists in 
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fact owed much to the propaganda of the students and the 
latter became very active members of the Revolutionary 
Party which was in control of the government. This stu- 
dent membership in the Party caused great difficulties in 
educational institutions, since the students relying on their 
revolutionary affiliations and political power often at- 
tempted the role of dictators. 

For instance, in 1926, the students sent the following 
demands to the national educational authorities: 

1. Students shall have representation on the governing 
bodies of municipalities. 

2. Students shall have freedom to eall meetings, to or- 
ganize societies, freedom of speech and publication. 

3. Students shall help to determine the amount of edu- 
cational funds. 

4, Students shall see to it that tuition fees are reduced 
after consultation with the educational authorities. 

5. Students shall have representation on school faculty 
boards. 

6. Students shall help to secure a unified educational 
system for China. 

7. Reports on public school finances shall be made public. 

8. Students shall have freedom to choose the teachers 
whom they wish in the schools. 

9. The Government, they demanded, should improve and 
increase the amount of school equipment. 

10. The government should build public libraries, ath- 
letic fields, and public parks. 

11. Free primary and secondary schools should be estab- 
lished. 

12. Boys and girls in school should have freedom in 
correspondence, social intercourse, and in matrimonial ar- 
rangements. 

13. The government should secure educational rights, 
that is, what they call the regaining of educational rights 
from institutions which were supported and controlled by 
foreign peoples. 

14, There should be uniformity in physical education, 
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and athletic associations should be managed entirely by 
the students. 

15. Periodical, mechanical examinations should be abol- 
ished, and the students’ credits should depend upon their 
accumulative credits during the year. 

16. Coeducation should be secured in all schools. 

17. School buildings should not be occupied by the army. 

18. The government should secure the earrying out of 
party education. 

19. No ecounter-revolutionary person should be allowed 
to remain in any school. 

20. All forms of religious education should be abolished. 

21. Students from distant places should be allowed to 
stay in the school during the summer and winter vacations. 

22. The school shall expel students only with the ap- 
proval of the students’ associations. 

You can see that these demands are quite a mixture. 
Some we would consider quite legitimate aspirations. 
Others in China would be considered as in some degree 
legitimate because of the very poor condition of some of 
the schools. Still others would be considered as strictly 
impertinent. 

The student movement undoubtedly has greatly aided 
the revolution in China, but it has been rather hard on the 
students themselves. Some have gone so far as to say 
that the present generation of students is being sacrified 
to the revolution. As students their first duty is to the 
revolution, to Communism or the counter-revolution. Their 
studies are distinctly second. The Educational Section of 
the Fourth Plenary Conference of the Revolutionary 
Party in February, 1928, issued the following statement 
in regard to the students: 

‘*Edueational reconstruction is a life and death issue 
of the New China. Since the World War the young stu- 
dents of China have, day by day, awakened to and shown 
much dissatisfaction with their present environment and 
with social and political conditions. As a matter of fact 
the political organization and educational practice do not 
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meet the demands of the times. Hence student riots occur 
like storms. The communists take advantage of the half- 
baked knowledge of the young and their lack of self-culti- 
vation and the static social organization and the uncer- 
tainty of the people’s protection. They, too, make use of 
social weaknesses and the world’s radical currents to stir 
up the young and use them as tools. The young are lured 
by gold, bewitched by women, and bewildered by false 
propaganda. They are compelled to resort to destructive 
violence. Now the youths of the entire nation are going 
astray and sinking into the devil’s den without knowing 
it. Even those who know it find it hard to extricate them- 
selves. 

‘Educational institutions in all parts of the country 
are downtrodden by war disasters and political turmoil 
without and influenced by student strikes and lack of com- 
petent men within. Not one man can study with a settled 
heart. Not one school can be assured of safety. The school 
boys are treated as goods and spoil for political strife. 
China’s greatest cause for suffering is that immature stu- 
dents participate in affairs of political and social struggle. 
Political and social movements have to do with the prac- 
tical and actual life of the people and the problems of the 
nation’s weal and woe. No immature young man or woman 
who is not fully developed both physically and spiritually 
and whose basic knowledge is incomplete should take part. 
This is not only a tremendous sacrifice of the precious fu- 
ture life of the nation, but is also making the life of the 
entire nation or society an article for child’s play.’’ 

The dominance of many schools by politics results in 
deplorable work, precarious finances, and frequent attempts 
by students and staff to improve the situation by strikes 
and demonstrations. The following are illustrations: 

Following the example of the Peiyang students, the 
students of the School of Fine Arts in Peking have decided 
to encamp in the Ministry of Education in order to enforce 
a settlement in their favor of the trouble over their direc- 
tor. The teachers of the School of Fine Arts would re- 
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sume their duties provided that President Shen should ask 
the Ministry of Education to send a written apology to 
them, and the president himself should give a written 
guarantee to support and maintain order in the school. 
President Shen is inclined to do this. 

The Proctor of the Republican University, Mr. Hwang, 
supported by a party of students and teachers plotting 
to expel the dean, left the university when their plot failed. 
Three teachers, members of the party, also resigned. Then 
followed the students’ strike. 

Other handicaps of Chinese students must be noted: 

1. The Chinese language is so difficult that much more 
time must be spent on its study than on the vernacular in 
any other country. 

2. There are serious limitations in buildings, in gas, 
water, chemical and physical laboratory supplies. 

3. The reliance on the lecture method of teaching on all 
levels of education where laboratory and reference books 
would be emphatically called for in the West is one of the 
most vital weaknesses and also the hardest to combat as it 
is founded on the old traditions of education, aided by 
Japanese and European influences. Not only are chem- 
istry and physies and biology frequently taught by the 
lecture method but also such subjects as anatomy and 
gynecology. 

4, The absence of a background at home or about them, 
of mechanical things or of scientific mental attitudes and 
processes. 

5. The wholly inadequate literature in Chinese for the 
study of most of the Western subjects makes the use of 
English essential, and this in turn doubles the program 
and results in class room hours of from thirty to forty 
hours per week in the high schools. 

6. The reliance on the examination method of entrance 
to college, resulting frequently in a student who can cram 
or who ean use influence getting by, although he may be 
short one or sometimes two years of his preparatory work. 
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The best of the universities have had adequate labora- 
tory facilities, but have been limited by the other handi- 
caps mentioned above and also by their very marked ups 
and downs in finance, control of students, educational 
standards for admission, instruction and graduation. 

There is still another factor to be mentioned. That is 
the mushroom variety of university. It is rumored that 
even in America you sometimes have schools founded in 
order to reap the rich harvest of football gate receipts. 
In China, commercial interests have backed some schools, 
and there has been little control of educational institutions 
until very recently, and almost anyone could set up a uni- 
versity in a vacant house and draw unto himself a staff 
and a student body. 

This then, in a word, is the situation. A few universities 
are doing really very good work. More are having their 
ups and down with striking differences in efficiency. Oth- 
ers at no time are doing even mediocre work. 

Emphatiecally it is up to the registrars in America to 
scan the credentials of the Chinese applicants for admis- 
sion. What agencies can help you? 

1. The Government of China is doing something and 
will do more. In the last year it has sought to secure the 
registration of all institutions of learning, asking them to 
file statements of their staff, equipment, student body, 
standards, and so forth. And being subject to inspection, 
several institutions have had their applications for regis- 
tration denied or delayed. Recently five so-called univer- 
sities in Shanghai have been closed by the Government. 

2. The Bureau of Education in Washington can give 
you information. N 

3. Professor Kuno of the University of California has 
published a monograph on Chinese universities and col- 
leges. This was written in 1927, published in 1928, and 
is hence out of date to some extent. But it gives most 
valuable information on the situation. 

4. The Christian colleges and universities of China have 
a joint office in New York City, and another one in Shang- 
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hai where very definite information may be secured regard- 
ing these institutions. 

In conclusion, may I beg of you to be particularly care- 
ful to send no permits of permission to applicants to enter 
the United States as students who have not fully satisfied 
you as to their qualifications for entering your institutions. 
Some students wish to enter America by any hook or crook 
and will accept any standing in order to achieve this end. 

Western educators in China are practically a unit in 
believing most emphatically that Chinese students should 
not come to America for regular undergraduate study. 
They should complete their work in China as far as that 
is possible and make up deficiencies and not complete lines 
of undergraduate study after their arrival in this country. 
We believe this because immature students spending both 
undergraduate and graduate years in this country fre- 
quently become denationalized and wholly unfit to cope 
with the conditions in their own land. 

Further, because of language difficulties, and the dif- 
ficulties of new environment which they find in this coun- 
try and all of the handicaps which have been mentioned 
before, with a few exceptions, graduates of Chinese uni- 
versities should not be granted full graduate standing in 
America. With some a half year or a whole year of prov- 
ing will be sufficient. Others will need one, two or per- 
haps three years of work in this country before they can 
be accepted as graduate students. 

Do not think that I belittle the value of education in 
America. I value it too highly to wish it to be wasted on 
tragic misfits. From America China has received men 
like Hu Shih, Alfred Sze, Wellington Koo, and many 
others who are making the modern China. Chinese edu- 
cation owes a great debt to America. Its leaders, its ideals, 
its methods, its inspirations have come largely from Amer- 
ica. China looks to America as to no other nation. I beg 
of you to guard well the trust that has been placed in 


you. 
10 
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PRESIDENT GRANT: Professor Smith has presented a 
very clear picture of educational conditions in China. 
We have a very few minutes for discussion. If there are 
any questions, I am sure Professor Smith will be glad to 
answer them. 


Dr. A. L. Jones (Columbia University): Is there any 
assurance when you get a transcript for a student that the 
student has passed the examinations, or do they issue those 
to a certain extent on the basis of accumulative records? 


PROFESSOR SMITH: That depends a great deal on from 
what institution you receive the application for admission. 
It is quite true that in recent years student strikes have 
come appallingly regularly at the time of final examina- 
tion, and many institutions which have relied upon the 
elector method have even then omitted the final examina- 
tion which in theory has been the check on the whole year’s 
work. 

I don’t know how you could find out without special 
correspondence with the institution because they certainly 
don’t always mention that fact. Some institutions do. To 
tell the truth, it is a long process to be sure that you are 
getting a man who will do good work from the time he 
first applies until he has actually been accepted by your 
institution. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: Is there any further discussion ? 

A few months ago many of you received a thesis on a 
very exhaustive study of the marking system at Columbia 
University in the School of Law, where some glaring dis- 
erepancies were brought out. The author of that work is 
with us, I am glad to say, and he is going to speak to us 
on the subject, ‘‘Uniform Standard in Grading.’’ I take 
pleasure in presenting to you Mr. John L. Grant, Assistant 
to the Dean, Columbia University School of Law. 


A UNIFORM STANDARD IN GRADING 


For a great many years educators have felt the need 
of a proper standard for measuring the achievement of 
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students, a standard having a fixed zero point and a stable 
unit of measure, an objective standard by means of which 
the particular achievement of a particular student would 
receive the same grade in any school, from any instructor. 
The total lack of such a standard years ago was clearly 
demonstrated by Starch and Elliott (’12 and 713). We 
are all familiar with their experiments, which showed that, 
on a seale of one hundred, different instructors graded the 
same final paper in English, all the way from 50 to 90; 
the same geometry paper all the way from 28 to 92; the 
same history paper all the way from 43 to 90. Starch 
further showed that these astounding differences were not 
wholly due to the fact that the different instructors were 
situated in different schools, but that in a single institution 
the variations in grading were practically as great. 

The Standard of Measurement desired must not only be 
stable and objective, it must also be uniform, so that 
achievement in different courses may be measured by 
grades having the same relative significance. Today, in 
most schools, extremely wide differences exist in the dis- 
tribution of grades in different courses. Starch, in re- 
viewing a number of studies, points out that in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, in one course 55% of the grades were 
A’s and 2% were F’s, while in another course 1% of the 
grades were A’s and 28% were F’s; that at Harvard, in 
one course 35% of the grades were A’s and 1% were F’s; 
while in another course 1% were A’s and 32% were F’s. 
One of the interesting facts shown by these studies is that 
frequently in one university, students will be graded most 
severely in a subject in which the students of another 
university are graded most leniently. 

Educational measurement is necessarily indirect meas- 
urement. The grade a student receives in a course is 
generally supposed to signify his achievement; ‘‘his 
knowledge of, and ability to think in, the materials of the 
eourse.’’ This achievement cannot be sensed directly. It 
cannot be seen or heard. As we might determine the height 
of a building by its shadow, we endeavor to determine the 
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achievement of a student by measuring a result of that 
achievement. Written examinations are the usual means 
employed to display a measurable result. In recent years, 
some authorities have held the subjectivity of essay exami- 
nations largely responsible for the lack of proper measure- 
ment. Because of the difficulty of interpreting such exami- 
nations objectively, new type examinations have been 
widely introduced. 

Examinations are merely means of displaying the fune- 
tion to be measured, and neither the new type nor the 
essay examination can of itself supply a standard of meas- 
urement. Either type examination may be objective and 
valid, or lack either or both of these qualities whether or 
not a proper standard of grading be employed. Indeed, 
much of the criticism which has been leveled at the essay 
examination may more properly be directed at the lack of 
such a standard. No matter how valid, objective, and 
efficient are the means used to display the function to be 
measured, unstandardized measurement of the display, will 
result in grades of little signficanee. Lacking a uniform 
standard of measurement different instructors in the same 
course will necessarily vary in grading and wide differ- 
ences will exist in the distribution of grades in different 
courses. 

A uniform standard for the measurement of law school 
work has recently been effected at Columbia Law School, 
in accordance with the suggestions made in an article en- 
titled ‘‘The Single Standard of Grading’’ published last 
November in the Columbia Law Review. At the suggestion 
of my colleague, Mr. Edward J. Grant, Columbia Univer- 
sity sent reprints of that article to the members. Instruc- 
tors are not required to carry out the distributions worked 
out for them. They are expected, however, to adhere to 
them as closely as possible. With few if any exceptions 
all instructors in the school have adhered to the distribu- 
tions worked out for them in accordance with the methods 
here outlined. 

In establishing the standard for first-year grades, the 
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average distribution of grades in all first-year courses from 
1923-1926 was adopted as a base distribution. This was 


approximately 
7% A 
30% B 
40% C 
15% D 
8% F 


This base distribution is varied from year to year in 
accordance with the ability of entering classes as indicated 
by the scores which entering students obtain in the Thorn- 
dike Law Capacity Test. The Thorndike Law Capacity 
Test was given to all first-year students in Columbia Law 
School from 1921 to 1924. A comparative study of the 
Thorndike scores and first-year grades obtained by these 
students showed that a striking correlation existed between 
them. A study of this correlation shows that the Thorn- 
dike score made by a student indicates with fair reliability 
the probability of the student obtaining A, B, C, D or F 
grades in first-year courses. For example, if the achieve- 
ment of students in a first-year course be measured by the 
average first-year grading employed during the base pe- 
riod, students who score above 90 on the Thorndike Test 
will probably receive: 


19% <A 
41% B 
30% C 

8% D 

2% F 

while students who score 71 to 75 will probably receive: 

0% A 
20% B 
44% C 
24% D 
12% F 


Now the application of these probalities in grading a 
single student would involve a probable error so great that 
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the process would be little short of gambling, just as it 
would be pretty much of a gamble to estimate the weight 
of an unseen man solely on the information that he is 5 ft. 
5 in. in height. 

However, if we know the correlation existing between 
weight and height, we can estimate with fair accuracy how 
many of a hundred men measuring 5 ft. 5 in. in height, 
will weigh less than 100 pounds, how many will weigh be- 
tween 100 pounds and 140 pounds, how many will weigh 
between 140 and 180 pounds, and how many will weigh 
more than 180 pounds. The probable error decreases as 
the number to which the probability is applied increases. 

In like manner, knowing the correlation existing between 
weight and height, we can estimate with fair accuracy how 
many of a hundred men of various but known heights will 
be in each of the different weight groups. 

The distribution of grades for the first-year law courses 
at Columbia varied from year to year to correspond to the 
varying ability of entering classes, by applying probabili- 
ties determined by a known correlation, to a number suf- 
ficiently large to assure a reasonably small probable error. 

The probabilities of each grade have been calculated for 
the seven sub-groups in the range of Thorndike’s scores. 

To determine the number of A, B, C, D and F grades 
to be given in first-year law courses in any year, the 
Thorndike scores of the first-year students that year are 
noted and the number of each Thorndike sub-group is 
found. 

The probabilities for the students in each sub-group of 
receiving the grade of A will then be totaled and the sum 
of these probabilities will be the number of A grades to be 
given that year in each first-year course.. The number of 
B, C, D and F grades are determined in a like manner. 
For example—assume that of two hundred and ten stu- 
dents in the first-year class there are thirty in each Thorn- 
dike sub-group. A student scoring in the first sub-group 
has nineteen chances out of a hundred of getting an A, 
so the probability is that in the thirty grades to be given 
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the thirty students in that sub-group, there will be six 
A’s. <A student scoring in the next sub-group has thirteen 
chances out of a hundred of getting an A, so of those 
thirty four will probably receive A’s. 

The sum of the probabilities of A grades for the entire 
two hundred and ten students will total approximately 
fourteen, and in each first-year course that year the stu- 
dents turning in the best fourteen examination papers 
should be graded A. The probabilities of F grades for 
these students total seventeen and in each course the poor- 
est seventeen should receive the grade of F. 

If the quality of students admitted to the school the fol- 
lowing year should be remarkably better, a larger propor- 
tion of A grades will then be given. Assume that two 
hundred and ten students are again admitted, but that 
Thorndike scores of these students are on the whole much 
higher. Assume that of these two hundred and ten stu- 
dents there are sixty in each of the highest three sub- 
groups, thirty in the next, and none in the lowest three. 
The probabilities of A grades for such a class total twenty- 
six instead of fourteen, and of F grades eight instead of 
seventeen. 

To determine grades for second- and third-year courses 
at Columbia Law School the average distribution of grades 
in all second- and third-year courses from 1924 to 1927 
was adopted as the base distribution. The range of first- 
year average grades has been divided into six convenient 
sub-groups. From the remarkable correlation found to 
exist between first-year averages and second- and third- 
year grades, the probabilities of each grade have been cal- 
culated for each of these sub-groups. 

All second- and third-year courses at Columbia Law 
School are elective. The ability of student groups, there- 
fore, varies not only from year to year but from course 
to course in the same year. The base distribution is varied 
for each second- and third-year courses in a manner similar 
to that in which the base distribution of grades for first- 
year courses is varied each year. 
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The significance of Columbia Law School grades is thus 
stabilized. A first-year grade in any year will indicate 
that achievement signified on the average by the same 
grade obtained by a student in a first-year course during 
the base period. A grade obtained in any second- or third- 
year course, in any year, will signify that achievement 
which on the average was signified by the same grade given 
during the base period. The medium achievement signi- 
fied, on the average, by any of the five-letters grades 
employed during the base period will constitute a fixed 
zero point. 

It will be noted that the Standard of Measurement here 
outlined is based upon the assumption that approximately 
the same distribution of grades should be made in any 
course taken by the same group of students; and that the 
grades distributed to different groups of students in the 
same or in different courses, should vary not according to 
the profundity of the materials studied, nor according to 
the severity of leniency of different instructors, but ac- 
cording to the ability of the students in the different 
groups. 

Measurement by such a standard will fail to signify sev- 
eral important elements of achievement. It will not allow 
for differences in the quality of instruction, nor for dif- 
ferences arising from the greater inspiration students re- 
ceive from some instructors than from others, nor for the 
greater achievement due to unusually hard work under an 
instructor with great driving power. It will not reflect 
that greater achievement a student attains because the 
school is a better school, because of improved teaching 
methods and technique, because of the more careful selec- 
tion of materials for study, because of a better organized 
curriculum. But no means are known for measuring these 
things. Certainly they are not measured by the unstand- 
ardized grading now generally employed. In law schools as 
in colleges the courses in which students do the hardest 
work and achieve the most, are generally the courses in 
which the lowest grades are distributed. It is only too 
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frequent that the highest grades given in a school are 
given in the pipe or snap courses which require little or 
no work, and in which the students achieve little. Very 
often the poorer, less inspiring instructors are the lenient 
graders. As for greater achievement brought about by 
improvement in the school, it is an almost invariable rule 
with current unstandardized grading that as a school be- 
comes a better school and its students on the whole achieve 
more, the grading becomes more severe and students are 
marked as though they achieve less. 

The Standard of Measurement now in effect for grading 
in Columbia Law School can be easily adopted by other law 
schools. Where the quality of entering students does not 
vary much from year to year, a fixed per cent distribution 
for first-year grades can be determined by giving the 
Thorndike Law Capacity Test a single time and applying 
the Columbia Law School Scale of probabilities. This per 
cent distribution could then be checked and varied, if need 
be, by the use of the Thorndike Test once every five years. 

Grades for second- and third-year courses could then be 
determined each year by noting the first-year averages of 
the students in those courses, and applying the scale of 
probabilities now used at Columbia. 

The achievement of students in different law schools 
could thus be compared. 

Again, of course, there are elements of achievement 
which will not be signified, but if the grades of a student 
in one law school using this standard were half A’s and 
half B’s, that student in all probability, would have ob- 
tained approximately half A’s and half B’s in any other 
law school in which the standard was used. 

Of course, the curriculum of an undergraduate college 
is not so homogeneous as that of a law school. But, there 
is probably a correlation between the scores of some stand- 
ard intelligence test and the grade of most freshman 
courses, and there is probably a decided correlation be- 
tween the average achievement of a student in freshman 
courses and his achievement in second-, third- and fourth- 
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year work. A standard along the lines outlined can there- 
fore be worked for grading undergraduate collegiate 
achievement and the achievement of undergraduates in 
different courses, in the same and in different colleges 
could thereafter be graded by a uniform standard. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Mr. Grant’s address has been most 
interesting probably to many of you. I noticed that a 
great many were taking notes. If there are any questions 
that rise in your mind, please don’t hesitate to ask. 


Mr. 8S. W. Canapva (University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.) : May I ask the coefficient correlation between Thorn- 
dike’s score and the achievement test? 


Mr. Grant: I can’t tell you that. The correlation will 
be seen from a chart in the reprint of that article. I 
haven’t worked out what the correlation is. 


Mr. CANADA: Have you any idea as to about how high 
it is? 

Mr. Grant: No, I am sorry that I haven’t. It is higher 
I believe on the whole than the correlation between general 
intelligence tests and undergraduate college work. Of 
course, the Thorndike test was a special test designed for 
that particular purpose and naturally we would expect a 
higher correlation. The correlation was much higher than 
Thorndike himself had expected. I don’t know what the 
coefficient is. 

Mr. Donautp M. Love (Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio) : 
Does the instructor have access to the records in the Thorn- 
dike scores? 


Mr. Grant: The instructor in the law school can have 
access to any of the student records. They not only can 
get them at the registrar’s office, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Grant, but can come into my office where duplicate 
records are kept. 

I do not recommend that the Thorndike course be given 
to the instructors nor that the instructors be advised what 
was this student’s first-year average and what was that 
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student’s first-year average. As a matter of fact, on the 
report sheets on which that is worked up, if those report 
sheets are sent to the instructors, all that working data is 
erased, because there is a temptation to resolve doubts for 
or against the student on the basis of what that student 
did in his first year. I am not heartily in favor of that 
sort of grading and don’t believe it should be done. The 
instructors of Columbia Law School don’t want to see the 
Thorndike score of the student or his first-year averages 
as a general rule. 


Mr. W. M. Smiru (Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.) : 
I had a similar question. I want to know whether you 
furnish each instructor, if he has a class of fifty students— 
of course you know the personnel of that section in ad- 
vance—information as to how many A’s he is to give in 
that course and how many B’s, according to the Thorn- 
dike scores ? 

Mr. Grant: Of course, that is exactly what we do, un- 
less you mean—Do we do it at the beginning of the course? 


Mr. SmitH: No, I don’t know whether your unit is a 
semester or a year. 


Mr. Grant: Some courses run by semesters and some 
run through the year. 


Mr. SmirH: In the case of a semester course, would 
you furnish the instructor with that information ? 


Mr. Grant: So far the instructor has not been advised 
until after the course has been completed. After the ex- 
amination has been given, as a matter of fact, and before 
he starts grading the papers, he is advised that there 
should be so many A’s, so many B’s, so many C’s and so 
many D’s and so many F’s. However, the faculty re- 
quested me to give them that data early in the term. 
Why I dont’ know. But hereafter they will be advised 
early in the term that in their course there will be approxi- 
mately so many A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s and F’s. 
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Mr. J. F. Yoruers: (Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa) : 
I would like to ask a hypothetical question. In a liberal 
arts college which has a ranking system and which has 
a theoretical distribution of grades—say 6 per cent, 10 per 
cent, 20 per cent, 40 per cent, and so on down, approach- 
ing the normal distribution—would you defend the prac- 
tice in any one single course of giving the A’s and the B’s 
and the C’s and the D’s according to a theoretical and pre- 
determined percentage basis? 


Mr. Grant: Predetermined after you have the students 
in the course or before they come into it? 


Mr. Yoruers: No, I mean after the students are in the 
course and there are one hundred people in the course, and 
probably in that course 19 per cent will get A’s or some 
such ratio—Is that a theoretical possibility? Should the 
instructor give just 19 A’s in that course? 


Mr. Grant: It seems that is what I am proposing for 
every course. 


Mr. YorHERs: I ean see how this thing would work out 
in the long run, in the grand average, on the same basis 
that we use for mortality tables. But I don’t see how you 
can break those percentages down to a single course any 
more than in the case of a doctor you can say that out 
of the next four cases he has he will be successful in three, 
although you might say that he was successful in three 
cases out of four. 


Mr. Grant: Mr. Yothers has presented the point that 
has been most frequently brought up against my proposals. 
I understand your viewpoint and I think I appreciate 
pretty well how you feel about it. 


Mr. Yoruers: Present is not the proper word. I am 
asking for information, and what is the right thing to do. 
If that is the right thing to do, I want to advocate it, but 
I meet that problem with instructors, and I know we have 
some instructors that just do the thing that way. They 
think, ‘‘Here are so many here, and so many there, and 
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so many here.’’ You say yourself you omit the things that 
are most important and you can’t measure it. For in- 
stance, there is the instructor’s information and some other 
things. 

Mr. GRANT: I would like to say a word about the objec- 
tion you put up, because I have it to combat. In the first 
place, we will say there are 100 students in a course, and 
we will say that according to the application of the scales 
I propose, based upon the Thorndike score, in the case of 
first-year students or first-year averages in the case of sec- 
ond- or third-year students, I recommend there should be 
19 A’s given to the 100, and there should be 22 B’s given. 
That doesn’t mean that the instructor has to give 19 A’s 
and no more or no less. As a matter of fact, he would have 
ereat difficulty in giving exactly 19 A’s, 19 that are rec- 
ommended. He would have difficulty in giving exactly 
9 A’s. 

Mr. YorHerRS: Why would you presume to say he would 
have difficulty in giving 19 A’s? 

Mr. Grant: Because of the experience I have seen time 
and time again in grading. I believe that an instructor 
ean tell that this student is better than that student. Out 
of 100 students we may have one man that stands at the 
top of the class. After him there are three students that 
are pretty nearly in the same position. Maybe we could 
distinguish between the three, but they are very close. 
One student is first, and then there are three. Here is 
another trailing a little behind the three. Then come two 
or three more; it is very difficult to distinguish between 
them. 

You see what I mean—They come in groups. There 
may be only one or there may be three in a group, and 
when you get toward the middle in the large class, toward 
the bottom, there will be ten, and you couldn’t tell which 
was the better of the ten. They are all about the same. 
They are all better than the lowest twenty. They are all 
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poorer than the students above them, but of those ten you 
ean’t tell which is better and which isn’t. 

If you calculate 19 A’s, as I said first, or 9 A’s, you will 
come to a situation like this: Here is one student at the 
top, and there are two more. That is three. Then there 
is another one—four. Then there are three that you can’t 
distinguish one from the other. That is seven. Then there 
are four more that you can’t distinguish. They are not 
as good as any of the preceding seven. They are better 
than any of the other students in the class. Seven and 
four are eleven. Nine A’s have been calculated. What 
are you going to do? You can’t give 9 A’s. You just 
can’t do it. 

That arises time and time again. The instructor should 
give the nearest to the 9 A’s that he can. The idea is to 
avoid having one instructor grade that group and give 5 
A’s and some other instructor give 20 A’s. An instructor 
can tell that those seven are better than any others in 
the class, but the instructor can’t say that that man is an 
A man and that man is a D man, when he is trying to seek 
a common plane so that A’s and B’s and C’s and D’s and 
F’s mean the same to any instructor. He only knows what 
his idea of an A is. 

Anyone who has investigated the grading in any school 
will see there is an astounding difference between your 
idea as to what an A student is and my idea. So I say we 
will work the distribution out for him and tell him ap- 
proximately how many A’s there should be. And if there 
should be one and three or four and seven, and then four, 
put that group of four either with the A’s or with the 
B’s, depending on. where the majority belong. We will say 
we have seven calculated and call for nine. Then come a 
group of three. That would be easy. Two out of the three 
should go in the A’s, because we need A’s. Therefore put 
all three up there. We will say we had eight as a caleu- 
lated number of A’s and there was a group of three, when 
we only need one more A. One should be A and two B’s. 
Put them all down with the B’s. 
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I think you had something else in mind. You were 
objecting to predetermining the fact that there are only 
going to be nine students who will get A’s in that course. 
You object to ranking it mechanically beforehand. 

An instructor may say, ‘‘It is true that this was indi- 
cated by their first-year averages or by the Thorndike 
course, but I have aroused an unusual interest in them. 
They have worked very hard this year. It is the best class 
I ever had. I can’t give only 9 A’s. Why I gave 9 A’s 
last year, and this group is twice as good.’’ 

You will be making a greater error by giving grades on 
any such subjective basis, as you can show time and time 
again. Pick the courses in any school. Arrange them in 
order of severity of grading, and in the course in which 
the greatest number of A’s are given and the least number 
of F’s you will find that the ability of the student in that 
course is on the whole poorer, almost in an inverse ratio to 
the way the grades are distributed. Time and time again 
it works out. The instructor can’t say those students are 
so much better. It depends on how he feels. There may 
be one or two men in that class that have presented good 
arguments. They have held the other students up and 
helped them. The students have accomplished more on 
account of those men. But he can’t reliably say how many 
of the students are A’s and that there were twice as many 
A’s this year as there were last year, unless of course he 
uses examinations which are comparable, like some of New 
Type examinations. You ean get a fairly good indication 
there, and very frequently it turns out—certainly as many 
times as not—that the instructor had just the wrong idea, 
and instead of a poorer class he has a better class or instead 
of a better class he has a poorer class. 

There are some things we can’t measure; until we can 
measure them, I think it is better to leave them alone, 
because by attempting to measure them we will be making 
a greater error than we are trying to avoid. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: We are going to be dispossessed of 
this room in a few minutes. I am sorry, but may I suggest 
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that anyone who has any questions on this subject see Mr. 
Grant sometimes this morning out on the mezzanine floor. 
I am sure that some of you will have questions. It is to be 
regretted that we have to limit our time, but there is a 
little business yet to be done. 

The annual election of officers is now in order. It has 
been the general practice to have the election of officers 
on the second day. May I eall for the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee by Mr. Friley. 


Mr. C. E. Fritey (Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, College Station): Mr. President, the Nominating 
Committee has the following report for your consideration : 


For Editor of the BULLETIN : 
Mr. William S. Hoffman, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
For the New Member of the Budget Committee : 
Mr. Edward J. Grant, 
Columbia University. 


For Treasurer: 
J. C. MacKinnon, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


For Secretary : 
Mr. C. P. Steimle, 
Michigan State Normal College. 


For First Vice-President : 
Miss Ella Olesen, 
University of Idaho. 


For Second Vice-President : 
Mr. H. G. Arnsdorf, 
New York University. 


For Third Vice-President : 
Miss Katharine George, 
Northwestern University. 
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Mr. Chairman, since the leadership of everything else 
of importance in the world rests in the great state of 
California, we are nominating 

For President : 
Mr. J. P. Mitchell, 
Stanford University. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: May we act on the report of the 
Nominating Committee, except as to the nomination of the 
member of the Budget Committee. That will come later. 
You have heard the report of the Nominating Committee. 
Of course, it is understood that further nominations may 
be made from the floor if desired. 


Mr. G. P. TurtLe (University of Illinois, Urbana): I 
move the adoption of the report. 
The motion was seconded. 


SECRETARY STEIMLE: Mr. President, I am very apprecia- 
tive of the honor of being asked to continue for the fourth 
year. 

I should like to ask the Nominating Committee to select 
someone else. The time is very short, and I don’t want to 
offend, but I would like to say quite positively that I can- 
not accept the office of secretary for another year. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: May we hear from the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee again. 


Mr. Fritty: The Nominating Committee, as I see it, can 
do nothing else but accept. We will reluctantly withdraw 
that name and place another in its place tomorrow. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee is presented to you, with the exception of the name 
of Mr. Steimle as Secretary and the additional member of 
the Budget Committee. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Will the Secretary please cast a 
ballot for the election of those nominated ? 
The ballot was cast by Secretary Steimle. 
11 
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PRESIDENT GRANT: Will Mr. Steimle please take the chair 
for the election of a member of the Budget Committee? 
Secretary Steimle took the chair. 


CHAIRMAN STEIMLE: On the report of the Nominating 
Committee for a member of the Budget Committee, what 
is your pleasure? 

The motion was made and seconded that the report of 
the Nominating Committee, with Mr. E. J. Grant as a new 
member of the Budget Committee be adopted and upon 
being put to a vote, was carried unanimously. 

President Grant resumed the chair. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: The Secretary has some announce- 
ments. 
Announcements. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) : It is true that the President and Treasurer and Vice- 
Presidents and other officers who have served this year 
have done so in a splendid manner. It seems to me we 
just can’t let Mr. Steimle pass out of the picture the way 
he has this morning, in such an emphatic manner, without 
giving some sort of an expression to him for his splendid 
work over the past three years. 

I would like to move, Mr. President, that we show our 
appreciation of Mr. Steimle’s good work by a rising vote 
of thanks. 

The audience arose and applauded. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: The morning session is now ad- 
journed. 


The meeting adjourned at eleven thirty-five o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY LUNCHEON SESSION 





AprIL 16, 1930 


The meeting convened at one-thirty o’clock in Neely 
Memorial Hall, Southwestern, Memphis, Tennessee, Presi- 
dent Grant presiding. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: We are all here enjoying the hospi- 
tality of Southwestern. We all appreciate being here. We 
are very happy to be here. Mr. Atkinson has had the job 
of local arrangements, and if it hadn’t been for him we 
couldn’t have had the convention. He has done everything 
possible for our enjoyment. We certainly appreciate his 
help. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. W. R. Atkin- 
son, Registrar of Southwestern, who will be in charge of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Atkinson took the chair. 


CHAIRMAN ATKINSON: Mr. Grant and Members of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars: There is 
one thing that I haven’t had time to arrange yet, but I 
will attempt to get it done within the next few minutes, 
and that is what I am to say today. Most of the arrange- 
ments have been made by those who have helped me, and 
if any credit is due anyone it is due some of the members 
of our faculty and Miss Gary, our assistant registrar, and 
the members of the Committee on Arrangements. 

Before I enter into a long discussion of how glad I am 
to see you in Memphis, I have a surprise for a number of 
you who I know are very much interested. This came up 
rather suddenly, and if we don’t take advantage of it at 
this moment it will be too late. I want to present to you 
Mr. McGiveran, the President of the Panhellenic Council 
of Southwestern. 


Mr. McGiveran: The Penhellenie Council and students 
of Southwestern are going to have a boat ride tonight on 
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Steamer J. S., and it is with the greatest of pleasure that 
I extend to you an invitation to be our guests. The boat 
will leave the dock at eight-thirty, and it is advisable that 
you be on deck before eight-thirty. The only thing you 
need for admission is your badge. 


CHAIRMAN ATKINSON: In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding about this, let me explain that it is nee- 
essary to wear one of these badges or be a student of South- 
western in order to get on the boat. 

These students manage their own dances. They are not 
dealt with in any way by the college. The Panhellenic 
Council takes care of that. They do not have on the boat 
anyone except college students, mostly our alumni and stu- 
dents who are now in residence. You may have read some 
college novels and have formed opinions which will be 
changed tonight. 

The only thing I regret about the arrangements for hav- 
ing you here is that I don’t get to meet many of you, more 
than just for a second. I had the pleasure of meeting our 
President, Mr. Grant, in his own home town, and having 
lunch with him last fall, and I know that he is the kind of 
man that I am going to introduce to you in a few minutes. 
I have had the pleasure of talking with the Treasurer, Mr. 
Bright, this morning, and he is the kind of man I am 
going to introduce to you. It is the kind of man who may 
be your boss, but you don’t feel he is your boss; you feel 
he is your friend. He is the kind of man that—well if you 
were going to be dropped on a desert island and you had 
your choice of one man to have with you, or if you were 
going on a camping trip and had to choose a man to go 
with, that is the kind of man I feel our President is. I 
take great pleasure in presenting President Diehl to you. 


Mr. CHarves E. Drenu: President Grant and Members 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars: That 
was the most gracious word I have ever heard from our 
registrar here. (Laughter.) He is fixing for something. 
(Laughter. ) 
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Someone said that if all the after dinner speakers in the 
world were laid end to end, how fine that would be. 
(Laughter.) You know the dinners wouldn’t be so bad if 
you didn’t have to have the speeches, but you are not go- 
ing to have a very long one, and Dr. Atkinson specified that 
this was to be very informal. He said I didn’t need to 
give it any thought or preparation at all. He knew, or 
thought, that if I did not make preparation, I would run 
true to form. 

A few months ago the alumni secretary began getting out 
some quips on the faculty, intimate glimpses of them. I 
was put down as having two hobbies or avocations. One 
was to be very specific about the name of this institution— 
that it is Southwestern and not Southwestern College and 
not Southwestern University and not Southwestern Insti- 
tute, nothing but one word, Southwestern. And the other 
hobby or my chief indoor sport was bragging about the 
faculty. And that I do and am very glad to do it. 

Sitting on my left, one of the most observant and astute 
members of our faculty, remarked after looking over this 
crowd, ‘‘It is quite singular, isn’t it, that these registrars 
look more like what a college professor ought to be than 
the college professors do themselves?’’ (Laughter.) I 
thought I would hand you that compliment. 

I think you might be interested in knowing just a little 
bit about the history of this institution, and that is what I 
want to talk about in these few minutes. 

This institution is a Presbyterian college. It is under 
the direction of four synods of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, the synods of Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. It had its beginning in 1848 at Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, at which time and place there was begun 
under the auspices of the Masonic Order, a college called 
Montgomery Masonic College. That was in Montgomery 
County. They put up the first building, the old Castle 
Building, which is the most distinctive building in Clarks- 
ville today. After a few years they found they could not 
run it and they offered to turn it over to any reputable 
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organization that would pay their debts and agree to con- 
duct it as a college. 

That offer was taken up by the Presbyterian Church, by 
the then synod of Nashville, in 1855, and was conducted 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church from 1855 
to 1875 as the Presbyterian College, called Stewart College. 
In 1875 the Legislature of Tennessee adopted an enabling 
act, and under that act of 1875 there was chartered South- 
western Presbyterian University, which continued as a 
Presbyterian college but with a wider support, a wider 
clientele. That is the same year that Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity was incorporated and under the same enabling act. 

From 1875 to 1925 this college functioned at Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, which is pretty nearly on the Kentucky 
border, about 205 miles from here. The educational stand- 
ards were increasing all the time and our income was not 
increasing. We faced the alternative of closing down the 
institution and losing it, or moving it to a more central, 
more strategic location. 

It happened that Memphis offered the finest location in 
the country. There was probably no other city of its size 
in the country which had not a college of arts and sciences 
it it or near it. So we had designs on Memphis and 
Memphis had designs on us. And we proceeded to put on 
campaigns to inaugurate the building program. We had 
to do, of course, all at once that which a college ordinarily 
takes about fifty years to do. We had to get the plant and 
equipment adequate for some four hundred students all 
at once at a pretty heavy expense. 

We have been through every kind of difficulty, legal and 
financial and all that, but we opened here in September, 
1925, and celebrated our Fiftieth Anniversary here. We 
didn’t cut our coat according to our cloth. We started 
out here to carry out an ideal. 

I am reminded of Mr. Dawes, that colorful character, 
when he was being questioned about the money that was 
spent over in France during the war, and he used that 
picturesque and pungent phrase, ‘‘Hell’n Maria, we 
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weren’t trying to save money! We were trying to win the 
war!’’ So we were down here not trying to cut our coat 
according to our cloth, however wise that is, but we were 
trying to carry out our ideal. That is what we have done. 

We amassed considerable debt in doing that, and it was 
necessary to put a mortgage indebtedness on this place of 
$700,000, and we have been struggling with that burden of 
debt. We paid off $75,000 of it, and we expect to pay off 
the remaining $625,000 within a few months. Then we 
will have our plant clear. We have set the standards and 
the tone of the place, and we believe that we shall steadily 
and increasingly receive endowment additions. 

We functioned, as I have said, for fifty years under the 
title Southwestern Presbyterian University, a fearful name 
for a small college, which never was a university and I 
think never expected to be. So we just lopped off those 
last two words and we are ‘‘Southwestern.’’ There is a 
Southwestern College in Kansas, a Southwestern Univer- 
sity in Texas and a Southwestern Institute in Louisiana, 
but there is only one Southwestern, and that is at Memphis. 
This is it. We want you registrars to be enlightened along 
that line. 

We are a college of liberal arts. We have no university 
aspirations. We make no pretentions. We give only the 
Bachelor’s Degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Sci- 
ence. The only difference between the two degrees is that 
the B.S. degrees requires more science and mathematics. 

We believe that we are doing here the thing which the 
South needs the most, in establishing a liberal arts college 
of highest standards in which the emphasis is placed on 
quality and one which has no university pretentions and 
no particular vocational tendencies. We believe that that 
is the great need in the south, and we are endeavoring to 
minister to that need. 

Of course, the plant speaks for itself. If you had time 
to go into the Science Building over there, you would find, 
as you looked into it, that there is nothing better in the 
world for a college of liberal arts than we have here. 
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There are larger buildings and buildings that have cost 
more money, but there is nothing better, better adapted or 
better equipped than this one. 

We have had from the very first three ideals of genuine- 
ness and of permanence and of excellence, which have char- 
acterized our building program and which characterizes 
our work from day to day. These are in the very warp and 
woof of it. There isn’t a piece of shoddy or imitation or 
veneering in this whole plant. We have our own stone 
quarry and we quarry our own stone. These walls are 
solid and are backed by tile. Every flashing is copper, and 
the hardware is bronze. It will endure for centuries as the 
buildings at Oxford and Cambridge. 

We are glad to have you here and to have you know us a 
little more intimately. And we hope that you will go on 
that boat ride tonight. 


CHAIRMAN ATKINSON: The meeting will adjourn. 
The meeting adjourned at two o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSIONS 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS AT SOUTHWESTERN 





Apri 16, 1930 





SECTION A.—REPRESENTATIVES OF UNIVERSITIES 
Hardie Auditorium 

Mr. J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh, presiding 

Concerning the minutes of the Section A Meeting, inas- 
much as I was not told that a secretary should serve, none 
were taken. Differing from some of the other group ses- 
sions, no set papers were read. I am very happy that we 
did not tie ourselves down in this way, because we cer- 
tainly did get into the heart of the topics named for dis- 
cussion, and the very informality of our proceeding en- 
abled us to do so. Two topics named below were dis- 
cussed, and, following the remarks of the discussion leader 
in each case there were numerous expressions of opinion 
on the part of those assembled and no attempt was made 
to determine whether or not the attitudes of the leaders 
met with the general approval of the other representatives. 
No vote on any practice or policy was taken. 

The first topic considered was ‘‘What Should Be the 
Relation Between the Registrar and the Personnel Pro- 
gram of His Institution?’’ Mr. Ira Smith, Registrar of 
the University of Michigan, was the discussion leader. The 
consensus of opinion concerning the relation of the regis- 
trar to the personnel program of his institution seemed to 
be that the registrar should not seek to occupy the position 
of a student counselor or one interested primarily in build- 
ing up an elaborate personnel program for his school. On 
the other hand, it was thought that he, through the agency 
of the important office that he supervises, should strive at 
all times to have available the information that must be 
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used as the basis for all effective personnel work. The reg- 
istrars in Group A, while holding to this general opinion, 
did not imply that the registrar should think of himself 
only as a genius for mechanical details. They all agreed 
that he should, by study, outside reading and contact with 
those engaged directly in an advisory capacity, become fa- 
miliar with all phases of personnel problems, so that he 
might know the language of those who are actively en- 
gaged in this field of work and be prepared to make con- 
structive suggestions in discussions of the phases of the 
work relating particularly to the Registrar’s office. 

The other topic was ‘‘Student Orientation’’ (including 
consideration of such agencies as Freshman Week, Fresh- 
man Month, Sophomore Week, Pre-registration, Faculty 
Advising, Courses on ‘‘How to Study,’’ Conferences with 
Parents, ete.). Mr. R. M. West, Registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was the discussion promoter. Concern- 
ing this subject, the opinion of the registrars representing 
the larger universities seemed to be divided. There was 
agreement that a period of orientation is advisable, but it 
was quite apparent that the feeling is growing that there 
is danger of overemphasis of this method of introducing 
students to their collegiate careers. A show of hands on 
the length of time devoted to Freshman Week activities 
indicated that this period is being shortened and that there 
is less of a tendency to require students to submit them- 
selves to the harrying experiences of many examinations 
and tests before they even enroll as college students. There 
seemed to be agreement that in a rather sincere attempt 
to rescue the freshman from the initial rude shock afforded 
by registration those who had developed the elaborate 
systems of orientation had substituted events that were so 
strenuous and enervating that registration had become a 
pleasant social gathering, by comparison. 

The practice of scheduling conferences and receptions 
with parents of freshmen, so that their assistance might 
be enlisted in solving some of the many problems of stu- 
dent orientation, was highly commended. This type of 
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contact with the parents seems to be growing among insti- 
tutions throughout the country. 


SECTION B.—REPRESENTATIVES OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES 


Room 101, Science Hall 


Mr. THoMAs E. StecKeEL, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
presiding 


About seventy-five representatives of Liberal Arts Col- 
leges were present at what proved to be quite an interest- 
ing meeting. The program as planned was carried out 
in full: 

Mr. D. M. Love, Registrar of Oberlin College, spoke most 
interestingly on ‘‘The Aims of a College of Liberal Arts.”’ 
He emphasized the importance of formulating a statement 
of aims and read the aims of Oberlin as published in leaf- 
lets issued by the college. 

Dr. J. R. Robinson of Peabody discussed ‘‘The Func- 
tions of a Department of Education in a College of Lib- 
eral Arts.’’ He stated that the Liberal Arts College is 
essentially a teacher’s college and always has been, as 
teachers have always been trained in Liberal Arts Col- 
leges. In this day of professional training it has become 
necessary for a college either to definitely abandon the 
training of teachers or to offer the necessary professional 
training. In adding a Department of Education the col- 
lege should seriously consider several points: Will this 
department be consistent with aims, ideals and traditions 
of the college? ‘Will it be loyally supported by alumni, 
friends, ete.? Will it fit in with the philosophy of the col- 
lege? Is there a sufficient number of interested students to 
justify it? Is it expedient? 

Dr. Robinson stated that in a Department of Education 
the faculty should be as scholarly, as well trained, and as 
well paid as those in any other department. 

There were three papers on some ‘‘ Recent Experiments 
in Liberal Arts Education.’? Mr. W. M. Smith, Registrar 
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of Lafayette College, told of the movement in his own and 
a number of other institutions to e¢stablish Alumni Col- 
leges. This movement is an effort to furnish opportunity 
to the alumni to keep in touch with some of the main 
currents of thought in the world. Several colleges have 
had ‘‘Weeks’’ or ‘‘Seminars’’ for the alumni, at which 
some particular topic of thought has been taught and dis- 
cussed for several days. 

Miss Emilie B. Cass, Registrar of Rollins College, spoke 
on ‘‘The Rollins College Plan.’’ At Rollins all work is 
done by the conference method rather than the more usual 
lecture and quiz plan. 

Mr. F. O. Holt, Registrar of Wisconsin University, then 
gave a most interesting description of what has been done 
by Dr. Meiklejohn at the University of Wisconsin. The 
movement is still in the experimental stage and it is not 
yet possible to measure its success. 

At the conclusion of the papers Mr. Steckel thanked 
those who had taken part in the program, saying that all 
who had been asked to help with the program had willingly 
responded. 

Mr. F. T. Owen, Registrar of the College of Emporia, 
introduced the following resolution : 

The liberal arts registrars protest against the monop- 
oly of the University Registrars in both program and ad- 
ministration and ask that the other sessions, liberal arts, 
teachers’ colleges and junior colleges, be given their fair 
representation on both the official board and the pro- 
gram. 


There was no time for discussion of this resolution, which 
was passed when put to vote by the Chairman. 

Miss Mary Taylor Moore, Registrar of the North Caro- 
lina College for Women, was elected as Chairman of the 
Division for next year. 
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SECTION C.—REPRESENTATIVES OF TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Room 105, Science Hall 
Fioyp B. Lee, Kansas State Teachers College, presiding 

There were representatives from forty institutions pres- 
ent. 

The first paper on the program was read by Mr. M. G. 
Orr, Registrar of the Teachers College at Durant, Okla- 
homa. His topic was ‘‘The Place of the Registrar in the 
Councils of Administration’’ and he discussed this from 
the following points of view: The Registrar in relation 
to the college; as a contact man; on placement commit- 
tees; in follow-up work; and in curriculum building. 
Discussion of the paper was led by Mr. G. Y. Short, As- 
sistant Registrar of State Teachers College, Conway, Ar- 
kansas, and Mr. D. A. Shirley, Registrar, State Teachers 
College, Canyon, Texas. Mr. Short stressed the importance 
of not only keeping records, but of keeping them in such 
form as to have them at all times available; regarding the 
Registrar’s office as a laboratory for the administration, 
and making the point that much information that is not 
usable at the time of filing may prove to be very valuable 
later. Mr. Shirley’s talk was along the line of the great 
progress made in the last few years by teacher-training 
institutions, and the great evolution in the work of the 
Registrar. He gave it as his opinion that the Registrar 
should have no disciplinary duties, in order that his con- 
tact with the students might be free and sympathetic; 
that he should have a place in the moulding of the policies 
of the institution since he is in a position to know many 
things that no one else knows. The place of the Registrar 
is determined by his duties and only when these duties 
become fixed, will the place be stabilized. 

This discussion was followed by a paper from Mr. 
Ernest T. Canon, Registrar, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, ‘‘The Registrar as an 
Executive. ’’ 
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Mr. Canon stated that the growth of the Registrar was 
demonstrated by the fact that he has progressed from the 
recording to the interpreting and applying of records. He 
emphasized the qualities necessary for his functioning, his 
opportunities for functioning, and the personal character- 
istics he should possess if he is to make a success of his 
work; among these are courage, open-mindedness, ability 
to analyze, poise, and tact; he must have the power to 
‘*sell’’ the institution to the public through correspondence 
and personal contacts. He is the best educational adviser 
for the student; he is closer to the student and knows his 
work better than anyone connected with the college; he 
knows the college as a whole and is not departmentally 
minded. He must also maintain standards; he knows the 
standards of other institutions and whether or not his own 
is measuring up as it should. He represents the soul of the 
institution. 

Mr. G. C. Jackson, Registrar of the Teachers College at 
Alva, Oklahoma, brought out in his discussion of Mr. 
Canon’s paper, that the Registrar must be an executive, 
that he must gather around him an office force capable, not 
only of handling records, but of meeting people with 
courtesy and making a good impression for the office; he 
must know how to handle the Faculty (without ‘‘ruffling’’ 
them too much); he must be conversant with certificate 
requirements; he must be able to cope with the ‘‘trans- 
fers’’ that do not fit—he must be wise enough to ‘‘give 
away nothing and still leave a good taste in their mouths.”’ 
In other words, he must be a judge of human nature. 

‘‘The Gathering and Use of Statistical Data in the Reg- 
istrar’s Office for College Administration and Teaching’’ 
was the subject of the paper of Mr. Robert K. Devricks, 
Registrar of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
Mr. Devricks called attention to the fact that very few 
Teachers College offices are organized for research work; 
and that such work as may be done is done through the 
Registrar’s office. Here should be compiled and kept such 
statistical data as may be helpful to the administration, to 
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students, or to outside agencies. He pointed out the ad- 
visability of cumulative records regarding majors, ete., the 
study of employment of graduates, intelligence tests for 
freshmen, and like matters. 


SECTION D.—REPRESENTATIVES OF TECHNICAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Room 100, Palmer Hall 


H. H. CALDWELL, Georgia School of Technology, presiding 

Representatives of some twenty institutions were present 
and the meeting, although too brief in duration, was both 
interesting and helpful. 

This group by previous vote of its members had agreed 
to hold an informal meeting with general discussion of 
several topics of common interest. Several weeks prior to 
the meeting the Chairman asked all who expected to attend 
the meeting to send in questions which might be included 
in the discussion. A list of these was compiled and mailed 
to the members in order that they might have an opportu- 
nity to think them over in advance. 

At the opening of the meeting a vote was taken to de- 
termine which questions on the list were most popular, 
and the following were discussed, more or less briefly, on 
account of limited time available. 

1. Is pre-registration practicable in a technical school? 

2. How may grades be made available immediately after 
the close of the session ? 

3. What is the best method of checking the student’s 
standing for graduation and of reporting such standing to 
deans? 

4. Is the Photostatic method of copying students’ rec- 
ords satisfactory ? ; 

5. Are graduation requirements in technical schools too 
high in quantity or in quality? 
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SECTION E.—REPRESENTATIVES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Room 200, Palmer Halt 

Mr. R. J. Riorpan, Crane Junior College, presiding 
There were twenty-five Junior Colleges represented. 
The following topics were discussed very informally : 

1. Terminal Courses. 

2. Procedure of Registration. 

3. Forms Used in Registration. 

4. A Standardized Transcript of Credits. 

5. A Vote on Mr. Quick’s Questionnaire. 
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THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 





Aprit 17, 1930 


The meeting convened in the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tennessee, at nine-fifteen o’clock, President Grant presid- 
ing. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: The open forum this morning will 
be conducted by Mr. George P. Tuttle of the University 
of Illinois, who will take the chair. 


Mr. Tuttle took the chair. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Mr. President and Members of the 
Association: I consider it not only a privilege but also a 
considerable responsibility to attempt to lead a discussion 
of this Association. 

I want to say that the persons who have been asked to 
introduce the various subjects this morning have been told 
that they are to occupy not more than four minutes. You 
are all cordially invited to express your opinions regardless 
of how different they may be from the views expressed by 
the various speakers. In fact, there can be no worthwhile 
discussion unless opposing views are expressed. 

The first topic on the program, which is, ‘‘ What should 
appear on the transcript of a student who has received the 
degree?’’ will be introduced by Mr. Ira M. Smith, Regis- 
trar of the University of Michigan. 


Mr. Ira M. SmitrH: In the few minutes given me I wish 
merely to raise a few questions concerning the assigned 
topic. 

The uses made of transcripts are about as follows: 

1. For admission to graduate and professional schools. 
2. For state qualifying certificates. 
3. For state teachers’ licenses. 


4. For promotional credit for teachers in service. 
12 
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5. Quite frequently for submission in court as char- 
acter evidence or the like. We have had quite a 
number of eases like that. 


There probably are other uses. I haven’t covered the 
field entirely, I am sure. 

Considering these various uses to be made of transcripts 
should we adopt the uniform policy of issuing a complete 
ease history of each and every ease, or use our own inter- 
pretation as to what part if any should be omitted ? 

In addition to the scholastie record, the degree and data 
on the transcript, should we add: 


1. Honors Won? 
(a) Scholastie. 
(b) Athletie. 
(ce) Extra Curricular. 
(d) Special honors of all sorts. 
2. All disciplinary action? 
3. The health record ? 
Should we indicate on the transcript the health condi- 
tions which possibly caused a low scholarship record in the 
middle of the student’s college program? 


4. Outside work record? 

Should we indicate the amount of outside work the 
student was compelled to do in order to stay in college as 
a reason perhaps for certain low grades in college? 

This question is really involved in the study of a com- 
mittee of this Association which has been appointed to 
review present practice with reference to recording disci- 
pline on transcripts. 

I would like to read excerpts from a few letters which 
have come to the committee. We have written to several 
institutions and find the practices are just as opposite as 
the poles. We are going to follow the digest idea and take 
a pole of the entire Association during the coming year. 
IT will read just a few comments so the question will be 
before you. 
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One institution reports that in preparing official tran- 
scripts no distinction is made between those who have 
graduated and those who have not. 

Another one says, ‘‘If a student’s conduct is such as an 
undergraduate that we are willing to graduate him, we 
cease to advertise his shortcomings. ”’ 

A third reports, ‘‘When we issue the transcript of a 
student who has received the B.A. degree, we do include 
a complete history of the case in so far as we have it.”’ 

A fourth institution states: ‘‘To issue a transcript of 
record, which is in fact only a partial record, seems to me 
to strike at the very foundation of academic honesty.”’ 

Another one: ‘‘Replying to your letter, I beg to say 
that in the issuing of the transcript of a record of a student 
who has received his degree, it has never been our policy 
to include a statement of probation, dismissal on account 
of poor scholarship standing, and reinstatement in the 
university. When the university has given the student his 
degree it would appear that the university stamp of ap- 
proval went with the conferring of the degree.’’ 

I have opened this question. Now I retire to my seat. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Whenever it appears that a practice 
so important as the issuing of a transcript is being so 
variously handled by institutions throughout the country, 
it would seem that it was worthy of discussion. The matter 
is now open for discussion. 


SECRETARY STEIMLE: Just a word with regard to the 
last remarks by Mr. Smith. This Association is on record 
as favoring the elimination of disciplinary action on a 
transcript after the student has received the degree. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: The matter is now open for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Smith has raised certain definite questions. He has 
suggested: Should honors be recorded on the transcript? 
Should disciplinary action be recorded? Should the health 
record be recorded. Should outside work be recorded ? 
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PRESIDENT GRANT: I am a great believer in giving all 
the facts possible. 

The thing that has troubled me is this: Our legal ad- 
visers have always warned us against giving such informa- 
tion for fear that we might be subject to libel. We just 
don’t know what to do about it. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: How do the others avoid that? 

Mr. G. W. LAMKE (Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.): It seems to me that no university is liable to be 
brought into court for libel if the statement of the facts 
has been made, and particularly if the transcript is sent 
at the request of the student. If the student requests that 
his transcript be sent to some other institution or some 
other person, he takes the responsibility of any facts that 
may be stated, and so long as the transcript is a statement 
of facts, it seems there would be no difficulty in the ques- 
tion of libel. There may be some embarrassment, but no 
question of libel I think is likely to arise. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I presume Mr. Grant has in mind a 
situation where let us say a student during his freshman 
year got himself into some minor disciplinary difficulty. 
He served his term, later continued and finally graduated. 

The question is: Should the statement of a minor dis- 
ciplinary matter always follow that student wherever his 
transcript goes? I presume that is about your question. 

Is there further discussion ? 


Mr. Carey E. MEtvintte (Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass.): I use transcripts chiefly for receiving students 
into the college and graduate students into the graduate 
college. Both of those are highly selective processes and I 
feel that the omission of honors and the omission of official 
records of disciplinary action handicaps us a great deal in 
making the proper choices. 

If the granting of a degree to an individual would carry 
with it the complete approval of the institution it would 
be very pleasant on the whole, but unfortunately in at 
least the institution I represent we often give the degree 
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to people we are not proud of. They earn it by meeting 
the technical requirements. The facts which are under 
discussion now would often be vital facts for anyone mak- 
ing a decision. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: Aside from those who have gradu- 
ated, I have a case right now of a man who seventeen years 
ago was expelled for cheating in an examination. 

The case is this: On his record there appeared a nota- 
tion, ‘‘Recommended for expulsion by action of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction,’’ and opposite one of the marks that 
he received is a notation, ‘‘Cheated in examination.”’ 

If I acted without advice of counsel, I would send that 
out to anybody, but our attorney has advised us not to do 
it. Do others have such difficulties ? 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: May I ask Mr. Grant if in this case 
the student has been readmitted to Columbia and done 
further work ? 


PRESIDENT GRANT: No, that is his final record. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Mr. Grant has asked us a specific 
question. 


Mr. J. F. MitcHeti (Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas): All we do in that case is to omit the 
notation, ‘‘In good standing.’’ On other transcripts we 
have that notation, but where a student has a questionable 
record of any sort we leave that off, and it is up to the 
institution that gets the transcript to find out what the 
trouble is. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh) : 

The policy that I have adopted is that the granting of 
the degree is evidence of the fact that the institution has 
placed a certain stamp of approval upon the student. The 
degree ought not to be conferred unless the university is 
willing to go that far. Where the degree has not been 
conferred, a statement ‘‘ Not in good standing,’’ and a little 
footnote to the effect that additional information may be 
furnished upon request, is included on the transcript. 
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CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Mr. Melville, a moment ago, raised 
the question of the use to which the institution receiving 
the transcript would put such information, as disciplinary 
actions and so on, in the ease of an application for admis- 
sion to a graduate school. 

I wonder if there are any comments on that. Would in- 
stitutions use the information, particularly with reference 
to graduate schools, if it were included ? 


Dr. A. L. Jones (Columbia University): There are 
eases in which we should use it, particularly with refer- 
ence to applicants for admission to a professional school. 
When the fact is mentioned that the student has been on 
probation, it is a factor in determining whether the stu- 
dent shall be admitted to the professional school. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I take it that good practice always 
would dictate the giving of the student’s present status, 
regardless of what the facts might be. I take it that if the 
student is dismissed for disciplinary reasons, at least the 
fact would be included in the transcript that he had been 
dismissed. It might state, ‘‘for disciplinary reasons.’’ It 
might state the specific offense or it might simply indicate 
that he had been dismissed. But I take it that in any in- 
stance that fact would be included. 

The question under discussion, of course, relates, as Mr. 
Quick has pointed out, primarily to the issuing of the 
transcript to a student who has a degree. 

We will proceed to the next topic, which is, ‘‘ Freshman 
Orientation Period.’’ This subject will be introduced by 
Mr. G. L. Harrell, Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Mr. G. L. HArreLL: I wish to bring before you three 


questions : 

1. How ean the orientation period be made really worth 
while? 

2. Wherein does the period serve best the student’s need 
and why? 

3. Wherein does the plan fail to meet the need of the 
student? 
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I will ask you then to give attention to these questions. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: In the sectional meetings for uni- 
versities, the freshman orientation period was discussed 
a bit. It appeared that an increasing number of institu- 
tions were adopting some sort of orientation period and 
that no institution which had previously adopted it had 
done away with it. 

Mr. Harrell has left us three specifie questions. Let us 
take the first one. How can the orientation period be made 
really worth while? You might put it this way: Is the 
orientation period really worth while? 


Mr. Ira M. SmiruH (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) : 
We made a checkup from our students and 92 per cent of 
them said it was. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: That is pretty good evidence. I 
have heard it said that it may be a good thing from the 
point of view of the faculty but that students do not like it. 

Isn’t there someone who will tell us of certain specific 
things accomplished during the orientation period which 
you consider very much worthwhile, things which you con- 
sider have reached the student and done him some good ? 


Mr. Enock C. Dyrness (Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Ill.) : Perhaps I should not attempt to speak on this ques- 
tion, since we just introduced the orientation period this 
year, but I can say it has proven very successful. 

In answer to the question Mr. Tuttle has raised, I would 
say the student has, during the freshman period, learned 
to adjust himself in a way that he could not do under 
ordinary circumstances. In the course of the two or three 
freshman days we acquaint the students with the rules of 
the institution, the various procedures involved in regis- 
tration, and in addition we have placement examinations 
and aptitude tests which place the student in the proper 
sections in the various courses. We feel that it is very 
much worthwhile. 
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CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: If I mistake not, the University of 
Maine was one of the first institutions to adopt the fresh- 
man week plan. I am sure Mr. Gannett has had no pre- 
vious knowledge of this, but would be willing to outline 
briefly something of Maine’s experience, possibly giving 
us a brief statemetn of changes his institution may have 
found it wise to make. 


Mr. J. A. GANNETT: Mr. Chairman, we would like to 
claim credit for instituting the idea, but Wellesley College 
I think had a freshman week long before we did. Per- 
haps there are others that I do not know of. 


We made the mistake of inaugurating a freshman week 
of seven days, with a very intensive program. Since that 
time the program has been gradually reduced, the days 
shortened from seven to four and a half days, and a less 
intensive program instituted. At the present time the 
week’s program is under discussion with a view of simpli- 
fication. 

There is no use, it seems to me, in bringing a freshman 
in for a week of strenuous activity and expecting to get 
definite helpful results from it. One of the points which 
is under discussion at the present time with us is whether 
the examinations which we are giving actually bring re- 
sults which are helpful to the freshman class, whether the 
examinations will bear scrutiny. 


The point was made a few moments ago as to how the 
freshman week could be helpful. I think that you must 
first have the highest codperation of the faculty, those who 
are participating. They must be enthusiastic. If they are 
lukewarm or half-hearted, the week is apt to be a failure. 
I think you can enlist their enthusiasm and whole-hearted- 
ness if you can show them that the results are definitely 
beneficial to the freshman class. 

The questionnaire which we sent out a few years ago, 
after four years of freshman week, to the students, showed 
definitely that they were interested in it. And talks we 
have had with individual freshmen show that they would 
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rather come to the university with a freshman week than 
without it. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Thank you very much, Mr. Gannett. 


Mr. Wiuu1AM S. Horrman (Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa.): We did the same thing at Penn State. 
We sent a questionnaire, under nine different headings, to 
the students in the freshman class at the end of the year. 
In no one of the headings did we have lower than 70 per 
cent of the group approving the items concerned. There 
were very few that asked for the elimination of any single 
item. The thing that surprised us most was the fact that 
they rather appreciated the fact that we gave them exami- 
nations and that they learned thereby the method by which 
the institution would conduct examinations in the future. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I wonder if anyone has had the ex- 
perience that students in any large numbers do not care 
for this orientation period, that they prefer not to have it. 


Mr. E. B. Steven: (University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington): We have had experience with students who 
get into trouble and have checked on their record to see 
if such students attended freshman week, and we have 
been surprised to find how many students who get into 
trouble during their freshman year have not been in at- 
tendance at most of the freshman week exercises. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I might say, Mr. Stevens, that we 
have had the same experience. 


Miss Jessie Lee (Blue Mountain College, Blue Moun- 
tain, Miss.) : One thing I think makes our period of fresh- 
men orientation valuable to the students is that the fresh- 
men are required to attend certain class hours each day 
and study the student government handbook and then take 
a rigid examination on it. 


Dr. F. B. O’Rear (Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity): May I report to this group that a study of orienta- 
tion, with particular reference to freshmen week, has been 
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made recently by Dr. G. C. Knode of Teachers College. 
That study will be published by the Bureau of Publication 
of Teachers College. I would like to add that Dr. Knode’s 
findings are favorable to these freshmen orientation 
periods. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: I fear we must leave this topic and 
go on to the next, which is, ‘‘ Evaluation of Work in Pro- 
fessional Schools for College Credit.’’ It will be intro- 
duced by Mr. B. J. Steggert, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Mr. B. J. Steacert: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I distributed mimeographed copies previous to the 
discussion, in order that you may follow what is to be said. 


EVALUATION OF WORK IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS FOR 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


Please indicate in the space reserved the amount of credit (in ad- 
dition to the pre-professional credit of college nature) you will 
allow to apply towards the various degrees (academic) for com- 
pleted professional work as indicated by the degrees or training. 
Please indicate blanket credit or specific subject allowance. 








Litt.B.| Other | Remarks 








Prof. Deg. or Train. | A.B | B.S. | Ph.B. pcs. 
| 





Medical—M.D. .....]..... | By ocere eylhetonsiens ccs oeee | cdauEvenswevs 
Dental—D.D.S. .....|..... Hc sucozsee | osros evened [taxeteronel lesen svokel | tsuoveavell oko shear vets 
LEON EE £5 Ih Aes | ema Gmas | aaaemniicen ao coo otocolbecroune 
Jeo their Ty 6 1 6 S| Pe Pee (eee (eer eal Some correo 
PUMITRIND ——o CV GATS: 5: <1))o:e-5:0/5\|/sins07 +1] ore eieiei soles evel] fo orarsio)| 1+ sters]| s\cleKelejeieys 
GLa sooo! ecnc| erence Sai letaievakel| fensuatedelllstsiosexelacsts 
INOVINGI——P -VORER: 5 a: 55ci 61 5:<:s6/)}o 0:00 i] viele: wills’ ore 6) sifi0 sisc0l| ere ekereiliele eerolsie¢ 
24/2) eee ee! (Seal coc | somac) noo) caouaqor 
Phys. Educ.—B.P.E. |.....)..cccjoccccfesescfececs erate hata tee ckavanctarets 
DIDIOMR oon njeccccle csc sfesecclesseslecccepesesslecocenre 
ee Oe Seer: perers errr: 
Miscellaneous ...... be aa id eels ni el 






































Do you require such candidates to meet all your entrance require- 
ments to become eligible for a bacealuareate degree? .........-+-- 
Name of college or university ........0+.06. OOQUON: 2s c.ciecieresie ss 
Officer reporting ..........+. ORCA BEE o:5 0 550 


FORM I 


The following institutions have submitted replies to the question- 
naire on ‘‘Evaluation of Work in Professional Schools for College 














Credit ’’ 


the study. 


i! 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


co 


9 
10 
Va: 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


pe 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
3 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Agnes Scott College 
Akron, University of 
Albion College 
Alfred University 
Allegheny College 
Amherst College 
Arizona, Univ. of 
Arkansas, Univ. of 
Baker University 
Barnard College 
Bates College 

Baylor University 
Beloit College 
Birmingham-Southern 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Bowdoin College 
Buffalo, Univ. of 
Brown University 
Bryn Mawr College 
Butler University 
California, U. of (L. A.) 
Carleton College 
Carthage College 
Catholic U. of Amer. 
Chattanooga, Univ. of 
Chicago, Univ. of 
Cincinnati, Univ. of 
Clark University 
Colby College 
Colgate University 
Colorado, Univ. of 
Columbia University 
Connecticut Col. Wom. 
Cornell College 
Cornell University 
Creighton Univ., The 
Delaware, Univ. of 
Denison University 
Denver, Univ. of 

De Paul University 
DePauw University 
Dickinson College 
Doane College 

Drake University 
Dubuque, Univ. of 
Duquesne University 
Earlham College 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


63 
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The number assigned to each will be referred to later in 


Emory University 
Eureka College 
Florida, Univ. of 
Franklin College 
Georgetown Univ. 
Georgia, Univ. of 
Gettysburg College 
Goucher College 
Hamilton College 
Hamlin University 
Harvard University 
Heidelberg College 
Hobart College 

Holy Cross College 
Hunter Col. City, N. Y. 
Idaho, University of 
Tllinois, Univ. of 
Illinois Womans Col. 


7 Iowa State Univ., The 


John Carroll Univ. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Kansas, Univ. of 

Knox College 
Lafayette College 
Lawrence College 
Louisville, Univ. of 
Loyola Univ. (Chgo.) 
Loyola Univ. (N. O.) 
Macalester College 
Maine, University of 
Marietta College 
Marquette University 
Maryland, Univ. of 
Miami University 
Michigan, Univ. of 
Mississippi, Univ. of 
Miss. State Col. Women 
Missouri, Univ. of 
Missouri Valley Col. 
Monmouth College 
Morningside College 
Mount Holyoke Col. 
Nebraska, Univ. of 
New Hampshire, Univ. of 
New Mexico, Univ. of 
New Rochelle, Col. of 
New York, Col. City of 


} Nevada, Univ. of 
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97 North Carolina, Univ. of 135 Syracuse University 

98 North Central College 136 Tennessee, Univ. of 

99 North Dakota, Univ. of 137 Texas, University of 

100 Northwestern University 138 Trinity College (Hartford) 
101 Notre Dame, Univ. of 139 Trinity Col. (Washington) 
102 Oberlin College 140 Tufts College 

103 Occidental College 141 Tulane Univ., The, of La. 
104 Ohio University 142 Union College 

105 Oklahoma, Univ. of 143 Vassar College 

106 Oregon, Univ. of 144 Tulsa, The Univ. of 

107 Pacific, Col, of the 145 Vanderbilt University 

108 Park College 146 Vermont, The Univ. of 
109 Pennsylvania, Univ. of 147 Wabash College 

110 Pittsburgh, Univ. of 148 Washburn College 

111 Pomona College 149 Washington Square Col. 
112 Radeliffe College 150 Washington, U. of, Seattle 
113 Randolph-Macon Wom. Col. 151 Washington U. St. Louis 
114 Richmond College 152 Washington and Jefferson 
115 Redlands, Univ. of 153 Washington and Lee U. 
116 Rice Institute, The 154 Wellesley College 

117 Ripon College 155 Wells College 

118 Rockford College 156 Wesleyan University 

119 Rosary College 157 Westminster College (Mo.) 
120 Rutgers University 158 Westminster College (Pa.) 
121 Simpson College 159 Western College 

122 Smith College 160 West Virginia Univ. 

123 South, Univ. of the 161 Whittier College 

124 South Carolina, Univ. of 162 Whitworth College 

125 South Dakota, Univ. of 163 Williamette University 
126 Southern California, Univ. 164 William and Mary 

127 Southwestern University 165 William Jewell College 
128 Stanford University 166 Wilson College 

129 St. Catherine, Col. of, The 167 Wisconsin, Univ. of 

130 St. Elizabeth, Col. of 168 Wittenberg College 

131 St. John’s (Fordham) Col. 169 Wooster, College of 

132 St. Lawrence Univ. 170 Wyoming, Univ. of 

133 St. Stephen’s College 171 Yale University 


134 Sweet-Briar College 


FORM III 


General Remarks Concerning the Data Submitted 


One hundred seventy-one (75%) of the questionnaires sent out 
were returned within the time requested and have been made the 
basis of this study. The following classification of the data is sub- 
mitted : 

(1) No College Credit Allowed for any professional work by 
fifteen (15) institutions (9% of those replying) as follows: (cf. 
Form I for the names): 5, 6, 20, 25, 31, 53 (if prof. degree granted), 
55, 56, 71, 72, 97, 112, 113, 131, 133. 
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(2) Individual Cases considered for all professional work by 
twenty (20) institutions (11.7% of those replying) as follows: 1, 3, 
19, 23, 59, 67, 68, 73 (conservative—discouraged), 85, 90, 107, 115, 
120, 128, 135, 136, 138, 143, 147, 151. 

(3) Credit allowed for Equivalent or Corresponding Content 
Courses (academic or semi-professional) by fourteen (14) institutions 
(8% of those replying) as follows: 15, 19, 38, 39, 48, 54 (6 hrs.), 
61, 62, 89, 101 (24 hrs.), 122, 139, 156, 157 (guard against er. 
appl. on 2 degrees). 

(4) No Definite Policy reported by seven (7) institutions (4% 
of those replying as follows: 47, 57, 79, 93, 94, 116, 118. 

(5) Combined Degrees after three years’ college work reported by 
twenty (20) institutions (11.7% of those replying) as follows: 3, 5 
(Med.), 8, 33, 39, 42, 51 (Law), 52, 61, 67, 75, 80, 82, 87, 89, 
108, 141, 164, 167 aud 169. There are doubtless others that did not 
mention the fact. 

Nore: (a) One institution (49) made particular mention that the 
A.B. degree is reserved for Four Years’ College Work. 

(b) Another, (18), indicated that no combined degrees are given. 

(c) Regardless of amount of credit allowed all institutions require 
that the specific degree requirements be met. Accordingly, it may 
happen that the maximum allowance of Credit may not be applied. 

(d) Two institutions (133, 157) make mention of their policy of 
‘‘not allowing credit to apply towards two degrees.’’ 

(e) The question: ‘‘Do you require such candidates to meet all 
your entrance requirements to become eligible for a baccalaureate 
degree?’’ was answered as follows: 

Yes: by 116. Yes (with modification) by 4 (18, 27, 68, 92). 

No: by 1 (17). Unanswered: by 50. 


FORM IV 


Maximum Amount of Credit* 











Prof. Deg. or Train. A.B. B.S. Ph.B. B.CS. B.B.A. BS.E. 
Medical—M.D. ............ 65 72 30 65 15 30 
Dental—D.D.8._ ........0-- 30 72 30 30 15 30 
Legal—LL.B. ............ 33 30 30 30 14 30 
Pharmacy—Ph.G, .......... 30 30 30 15 15 0 
Nereinea—@ Yr. 22.00 cceces 40 60 30 30 0 40 
ee ae | ere 60 57 30 30 0 60 
NOM al 2) MiP Sis ersieisisis cece 90 90 60 50 20 64 
Normal—3 Yr. (term hrs.).. 1385 135 70 70 28 90 
Phys. Edue.—B.P.E. ...... 30 30 0 30 0 39 
Phys. Edue.—Diploma ..... 30 30 0 15 0 58 
TRO. ook cacecccnvees 98 30 30 30 15 30 





* Semester hours. 
Due to the infinite amount of data submitted it was impossible to 


prepare a detailed study of the range of credit allowed for various 
types of professional work upon different degrees. However as I 
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have all this data I shall within the next few weeks work it out 
completely and have available a statistical analysis of the situation. 

A complete detailed study will be mailed out to all who have sub- 
mitted returns on the questionnaire as also to any others desiring 
copies of the study. 


In the meanwhile, should anybody wish to question any of the 
data or desire detailed information as submitted by any of the in- 
stitutions listed I shall be at his service in this regard. 

If considered feasible I shall have this study published in our 
bulletin so that it will be available for all interested. 

In order to find out what is being done by most of the 
institutions that are members of the Association, I sent out 
about 225 questionnaires. 

The response has been excellent. I have replies from 
75% of the institutions to which the questionnaires were 
sent. 

The results of this questionnaire may be divided into 
two classes : 

1. The answers given by institutions replying to the 
situation as a whole. 

2. The answers given by institutions replying to indi- 
vidual, specific cases. 

You have in your hands copies of the study. On the 
second page, the table of contents is given. On the next 
page is a copy of the questionnaire. On the following page 
are given the names of the institutions replying, each insti- 
tution being assigned a number in the order of the alpha- 
betie list. 

The replies of institutions that answered the question- 
naire in general, may be summarized as follows: 

1. No college credit allowed for any professional work— 

fifteen. 

2. Credit allowed on basis of merit—twenty. 

3. Credit allowed for equivalent or corresponding con- 

tent courses—fourteen. 


Although the question was not contained directly in the 
questionnaire, a number of institutions indicated that they 
give combined degrees. That is, after three years of credi- 
table work in the college of arts and sciences, the student 
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having met all degree requirements, might transfer to a 
professional school, medical school, dental school, or law 
school, and then have his professional work in these schools 
applied as electives, on his college record, and receive the 
degree for which he had been a candidate. 

One institution made mention of the fact that the A. B. 
degree is reserved for those who do four years of academic 
work. I interpret that to mean that regardless of the fact 
that the individual might have completed three years of 
the requirements for the A.B. degree including all the 
degree requirements, nevertheless should he transfer to a 
professional school, he would not receive the A.B. degree. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact, that re- 
gardless of the amount of credit allowed for professional 
work all institutions require that the specific degree re- 
quirements be met. 

I intend to make a more detailed study of this material 
within the next month or two, and I shall be glad to send 
out the results to institutions that have participated in 
the questionnaire or to any others that might be interested. 

As I have written at the end of the study, I have the 
original results of questionnaires as they were sent in, and 
any institution may make any modifications or corrections. 
Of if anyone is interested in what any one institution is 
doing, I have that data available. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: The question is before you for dis- 
cussion. I am sure the Association appreciates the work 
that Mr. Steggert has put into the preparation of this ma- 
terial. I judge from the lack of discussion that it is con- 
sidered that its careful preparation pretty well answers 
the question of what is the procedure. 


Mr. SteaccerT: After I was seated, I was asked why I 
did not include the training in music. I have an item at 
the end of the questionnaire—Miscellaneous. That was to 
take care of anything I overlooked. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: I presume most often this question 
is answered by institutions in terms of how much of the 
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work of the professional schools of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and so on, as a matter of fact, is quite similar 
to the work which ordinarily comes within the requirements 
for an A.B. or B.S. degree. It may be that some institu- 
tions act on a different basis. If that is so, and there is 
anyone present representing those institutions, I think it 
would be of much interest to the Association to hear of 
that practice. 


Miss Emma J. Scorr (Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa): I would like to ask if Mr. Steggert has determined 
the average or most frequent amount. He has the 
maximum. 


Mr. StreaGertT: I am sorry to say that I haven’t. That 
is part of the continuation study that I intend to make. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: We will pass now to the next topic, 
which is ‘‘ Verification of Credentials Presented for Credit 
—System for Check Back.’’ This subject will be intro- 
duced by Dr. Jones of Columbia University. 


Dr. A. L. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I haven’t any system 
to propose. I simply want to mention some of the difficul- 
ties we have met and to raise a question as to what might 
be done. I presume we all have the experience occasionally 
of getting credentials which don’t represent what they 
seem to represent. 

We had recently a very flagrant case of a young man 
who turned up at just about the time college opened and 
presented a very good record from a school in California. 
It was tentatively accepted until we could follow it up. 
He came in a day or two later to say that something had 
been omitted from that record, that he had had certain 
subjects which through some error had been omitted from 
the record. We said we had to take the record as it was, 
that we couldn’t give him credit for anything that wasn’t 
on it, naturally. 

About ten days later, still before we had had time to 
make our complete checkup, a supplementary record came 
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in on the letterhead of the school, signed by the principal 
and containing the subjects which he needed to give him 
the missing credits. We sent a formal note of acknowledg- 
ment to the principal, thanking him for this record, and 
we got a statement from him stating that he had never 
issued such record. We sent to him what purported to 
be the record. He said the record was a complete forgery, 
that that wasn’t his signature, and that while the boy had 
been in the school, he hadn’t completed those subjects. He 
said furthermore, ‘‘The form on which the record is en- 
tered is in the type that we have never used.’’ 

After a good deal of pressure and inquiry, we discovered 
that the boy had had these forms printed by some friend 
outside New York State, so that we couldn’t very well 
hold him there. He had them printed in Wisconsin. 
The first record he had made out himself and signed. 
The second record he had also made out himself, he had 
addressed it to us and had enclosed the letter in an 
envelope which he sent with another letter to a friend 
of his in his native town to be mailed to us there. When 
this second record came in the envelope bore the postmark 
of the town in which he had studied and it seemed to be 
all right. 

I don’t know to what extent it is possible to check back 
on records. I know that our own registrar would object 
if all the people to whom he issues records should present 
them at various colleges and the colleges should write back 
to find out whether those records were genuine. But I am 
not sure that I agree with him. It is a lot of trouble, but 
after all we must protect ourselves against bogus records 
so far as possible. It is about as much trouble no doubt 
to a registrar to check back all the items on the record, as 
it is to issue a new record—perhaps it is more. 

Of course, you can’t always be sure when a record comes 
directly from an institution because a case happened in 
one institution not very far from New York, three or four 
years ago, in which somebody in the office of the registrar 
was making up false records and sending them out. I 
13 
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don’t know how you can check that kind of thing unless 
you have the registrar put his fingerprint on each record 
that is issued. 

I wish it were possible—perhaps it isn’t—for us always 
to get either a verification point by point or a new de- 
tailed record direct from the institution itself. I don’t 
think anything else is safe. It may seem to be suspecting 
the students unduly, but after all you can’t take too many 
chances, because it is a bad thing all around if the student 
gets away with something that isn’t right. I am just 
asking you what we can do, how far we can go with the 
registrars. 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: To my mind this is a most impor- 
tant question. In no former period of time I am sure have 
credentials been of such value as they are at the present 
time. I am also convinced from my own experience that 
it is essential to check the validity of transcripts which 
are received. The question is open for discussion. 


Mr. J. F. MircHei: I would like to ask what you do 
with transcripts that are signed by stamps or with a type- 
writer. 

Dr. JONES: We don’t accept one signed with a type- 
writer. We do sometimes accept them when they are 
stamped, if they have the proper initials, but very seldom 
even then. 


Mr. H. H. Armssy (Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Rolla): If I am not mistaken this Association went 
on record a couple of years ago as being opposed to ac- 
cepting transcripts from students. I am not certain of 
that. I know we refused to accept transcript signed with 
a rubber stamp. We acknowledge every transcript we re- 
ceive with a little card that says, ‘‘ Received the transcript 
for So-and-So, containing blank credit hours.’’ We send 
that to the institution from which we received it, and if 
we get no reply, we assume that the transcript is correct. 
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Miss Saray E. Corron (Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Ind.): Will not the seal of the university protect the 
transcript? We require the college seal to be on every 
transcript we receive from other institutions. If it isn’t 
there we return it for the seal. 


Mr. J. F. MircHe.u: I happen to have a transcript just 
exactly of that type. The school is 500 miles from here. 
Even the signature of the registrar was very nicely and 
neatly forged, and the record showed the stamp of the 
institution. Yet the whole record was forged. 


Mr. G. W. LamKeE (Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.) : In our School of Dentistry we have a practice where 
the student makes an ordinary application for admission 
to the school, and then the secretary of the school writes 
direct to the high school, sending blanks for the principal 
to fill in. I think that is pretty fair as a safeguard for 
official records. 


Dr. JoNES: We do that for the high schools in general. 
Of course, this case I mention was an exception, because 
the boy turned up the day before college opened. But it is 
the college records that trouble us most. They are very 
much more likely to be handed in by the students. 


Miss Epna Reams (State Teachers College, Florence, 
Ala.) : I wonder how many of the registrars do not issue 
official transcripts to the students. I do not. I send them 
direct to the institution. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: How many institutions do not issue 
official transcripts direct to the students? 
At least half of the registrars raised their hands. 


Mr. E. J. Maruews (University of Texas, Austin): Do 
not students need transcripts for other purposes than the 
transfer of credits? When a student writes to me for a 
transcript I send him a transcript. If I know that that 
transcript is to go to a school, before sending it to him I 
notify him that the school prefers transcripts sent direct 
from the registrar and I shall be pleased to send it that 
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way. But I do issue transcripts and send them direct to 
the student. I assume it is for other purposes. 

Mr. Donaup M. Love (Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio) : 
If a student insists on having some record of his own, we 
send out a student record signed by the registrar, which is 
not the official transcript. If the transfer of credits to 
another institution is contemplated, we send quite a dif- 
ferent statement which is the official transcript. 

Miss ELLA OELSEN (University of Idaho, Moscow): I 
wonder what is the practice in the case of requests for 
transcripts for admission to graduate schools, when the 
application which the student fills out carries a statement 
that the student is to send the transcript with his applica- 
tion. I like to give transcripts to the institutions, and 
then I run against that problem from some institutions. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I presume one answer to that would 
be to inform the student that you would send the tran- 
script direct. 

Miss OELSEN: I have had the reply several times, when 
I kave done that, that the student’s transcript was not 
received. It seemed to be a lack of codrdination within 
the institution. 

Mr. STeGGERT: In a ease like that, you could take the 
application and send it out with the transcript to the 
graduate school. I imagine in that case the transcript 
should have come with the application and the certificate 
sent to the office of the registrar. 

Mr. J. P. MitcHe.it (Stanford University): One thing 
that was brought out is that it is safer to give the student 
photographie and photostatie transcripts than typewritten 
copies. Has anyone here found a case where a photographic 
or photostatic transcript was forged in any way? 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I have a case fresh in my mind. We 
received a photostatiec copy of the record of a student not 
less than three or four weeks ago, which because I happen 
to know very well the form used by the institution, looked 
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peculiar. We sent it back to the institution and found 
that it was false. Evidently the student having received 
the original transcript of his record, had cut off the head- 
ing and the registrar’s signature, inserted certain addi- 
tional credits, pasted the whole thing together and had 
it photographed. 

I have been asked to call for a show of hands on this 
question: The number of registrars who have detected 
false credentials submitted during the past twelve months. 

Forty-eight hands were raised. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I think it would be of great interest, 
in view of the large show of hands, to have brief statements 
from several institutions as to the practices they follow in 
attempting to guard against this matter. 


Mrs. Mary W. Haaearp (Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) : To every student accepted, I send a permit 
to enter and a duplicate of it to send to the principal or 
to the registrar, showing the units which have been allowed. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: That is, a statement of your permit 
to enter goes back to the institution that issues or sup- 
posedly issues the transcript. 

Mrs. Haae@arp: A duplicate of that. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: And if they wish to do so, they 
may check that with their record and see if it is correct. 


Mrs. Hagearp: Yes. If I don’t hear from them, I know 
it is correct. 

Miss Epitu D. Cocxkins (Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus): Where the student asks for a copy of his record we 
have eliminated the letter of the statement of honorable 
dismissal. When he presents that copy to another institu- 
tion immediately the inquiry comes back: Is the student 
entitled to a letter of honorable dismissal? And we have 
found that answers many questions. 

We have not used the photostatie form of transcript. 
My transcript clerk told me the other day that a student 
who is applying for admission to medical schools said he 
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wanted to apply to twenty medical schools and he was go- 
ing to have this official transcript photostated. I don’t 
know how you ean control that but that seems to be the 
danger in the photostat. If he can reproduce it it is a 
simple matter to present that to a number of institutions. 


Mr. E. B. Stevens (University of Washington, Seattle) : 
We have adopted this practice lately: We accept from the 
student only the record which he brings as a tentative 
record. Never does the student acquire rights with us 
until the official transcript has come directly from the 
registrar of the institution from which he is transferring. 
That requires some additional work, but I believe that it is 
worth while and is justified, and I see no other way to 
handle it. 


Mr. E. J. MatHews: I would like to ask what the custom 
is in case a transcript has been issued to a student or sent 
to some school and then the request comes from some other 
school for a transcript from that student. Do you issue 
that transcript without additional charge? Do you charge 
the school? Or do you handle it in some other way? 


Mr. STEGGERT: I have two form letters to cover a situa- 
tion of that nature. If it is the second or subsequent tran- 
script to be sent out, I have one letter that goes to the 
student telling him that his request has been received and 
upon the receipt of the fee of a dollar the transcript will 
be sent to the institution mentioned. I also send a form 
letter to the institution saying that the transcript has been 
requested and that I have notified the student of the fee to 
be charged and as soon as it comes into the office the tran- 
script will be sent out. I have found that works out very 
nicely. 

CHAIRMAN TuTTLE:' Are there any other institutions or 
representatives of institutions who would be willing to tell 
us practices they have followed in an endeavor to check 
back on credentials? 
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Mr. Ira M. SmirH (University of Michigan): I think 
the other day we had read before us a letter concerning 
one particular case. I wonder if it would be proper for 
the forty-eight or fifty receiving false credentials within 
the year to forward a little note to the person or the insti- 
tution to which that boy or that girl may wish to go. 
Could we circularize this body with that type of report? 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: I think certainly all members of 
this Association will do everything they can to protect the 
other fellow. 

Probably one element in the discouragement of this 
practice is the penalty which may follow, in the case of the 
individual who forges or attempts to force a credential or 
submits false credits of one kind of another. It might 
be worthwhile to spend a moment on the question of what 
penalty should be meted out to the student from whom a 
false credential is received. 


SECRETARY STEIMLE: That has occurred a few times in 
connection with the Michigan State Normal College of 
Ypsilanti, a teachers’ training institution. We reported 
the name at once to the License Bureau of the State De- 
partment and that answered the question so far as that 
teacher was concerned, with regard to teaching in the state 
of Michigan. 


Mr. Carey E. MELviLtite (Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass.): Another thing that may put others on guard oc- 
eurred through an inquiry from the superintendent of 
schools of North Carolina as to whether a certain gentle- 
man who had an A.B., an A.M. and a Ph.D. from our 
institution was the man whom he represented himself to be. 
The credentials were unquestionably genuine. We found, 
upon examination, that a certain Thomas J. Brown in some 
way secured the credentials of Thomas I. Brown and was 
sailing under them to positions in school systems. The 
possibility of substitution is not unknown perhaps. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I am sure it is important in this 
respect to be familiar with the names and if possible the 
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signatures of registrars in the different institutions. You 
all have now a very complete list, published recently in 
the bulletin of this Association, of the names of registrars 
in various institutions. 

Not long ago I received from a superintendent of schools 
in a Southern state a request for the transcript of a cer- 
tain individual who he said was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. We searched our records and found no 
such man. We made further inquiry as to the name and 
the information came back that the name as originally sub- 
mitted is correct, that this superintendent was absolutely 
sure that this man was a graduate of the University of 
Illinois because he had a letter from a registrar of the 
University of Illinois, Mr. G. E. Black. 

I informed the gentleman that not now or at any past 
time had there ever been a G. E. Black registrar of the 
University of Illinois. I found out later that for some 
period of time this person had been engaged as teacher in 
the schools on the basis of a statement on plain stationery, 
signed by Mr. G. E. Black, University of Illinois, to the 
effect that he had a degree. 

The time for discussion of this subject is up. We must 
pass to the next, ‘‘Need of More Adequate High Sshool 
Credentials.’’ This subject will be introduced by Mr. J. 
F. Mitchell, Registrar of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas. 


Mr. J. F. Mitcuetit: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I am to talk on what we will do about getting 
more data concerning the freshman as he comes in. I have 
found quite a little difficulty in getting complete data con- 
cerning the scholastic record of freshmen in many eases. 

My first question is: How ean opposition to giving com- 
plete data be overcome? That is scholastic data. 

The next important thing that I am trying to get at 
is how to get more data, instead of just getting the actual 
data that is on the ordinary transcript. 

My second question is: How can more information be 
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obtained when there is opposition to the limited amount 
we do get? 
The third question is: Since we need more than scho- 
lastic records, what personal data should be obtained? 
The fourth question is: If you get personal data, is 
that personal data kept confidential? I would like to have 
some of these questions answered. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Mr. Mitchell is asking to have cer- 
tain specific questions answered with reference to this 
topic. How ean opposition to giving data be overcome? 
This relates to information with reference to high school 
credentials. 


Mr. MircHe.ui: Particularly scholastic data. 


Mrs. GretcHEN M. Happ (The Principia, St. Louis, 
Mo.): We follow the custom of having the transcript sent 
direct from the high school. If after a sufficient time elapses 
we do not receive the transcript, we write the second time 
to the school and also to the parent, saying that we have 
not received the information and would appreciate their 
assistance. That usually brings the transcript quickly. 


Mr. Ira M. Situ (University of Michigan): I would 
suggest that you take the matter up with the National High 
School Principals’ Association. They have adopted a uni- 
form blank which, if filled out properly, will give you the 
scholastic information which you may desire, except that 
that blank does not call for the number of failures and the 
courses failed. 


Mr. 8. J. McCracken (Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins): The blank has a place for all subjects that 
have been taken. It is true that some principals do not 
put on the subjects that students have failed in. 

I might say that at the request of the high school prin- 
cipals, at their state meeting this spring, the registrars of 
the various institutions in Colorado are to have I think 
two hours at one of the sessions to explain the problems 
which they feel are mutual problems. One of the things 
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that is to be mentioned at that time is to request the prin- 
cipals to always put on these blanks the subjects which 
have been failed as well as the subjects which have been 
passed. I think that is a matter that is going to help a 
good deal—this friendly codperation between representa- 
tives of the colleges and the principals of the high schools, 
so that we can mutually understand each other’s problems. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: The second question is ‘‘How can 
more data be obtained where there is negligence in giving 
what the ordinary blank calls for?’’ 

I suppose an illustration of that might be the case of the 
principal who sends in a statement omitting entirely the 
length of recitation periods. 


Mr. MircHE.i: Yes, occasionally you receive transcript 
with just the name and the subjects and nothing else. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: What is the answer to this second 
question ? 


Mr. Ira M. SmitH: The education of the high school 
principal. 


Mr. MitcHe.u: How do you do it? 


Mr. SmirH: Through the National Principals’ Associa- 
tion. 


Dr. Jones: There is one more thing. In our experience, 
if you can convince the principal you are really going to 
use the data you ask for, his attitude toward giving them 
to you is very different than if he thinks the record is go- 
ing to be put in cold storage and nobody will ever look 
at it. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: I think that is quite correct. 

I expect there is very much less difficulty at the present 
time so far as high school credentials are concerned than 
there formerly was. I think that very generally high 
school principals fill our willingly the standard blank, the 
uniform blank or any similar blank, which registrars send 
out. 
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The third question is: What personal data should we 
get? This is a question which is very much under dis- 
cussion now, and it is also one which is going to require 
of the high school principals the submission of much more 
data than we are asking for at the present time. I wonder 
who will tell us just what personal data we should get. 


Miss Emig B. Cass (Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida): I have several blanks. One is the application 
blank; another is a blank which the students are to fill 
out, and a third is a blank that the parent is to fill out, 
and so on. Also there is a questionnaire for the student 
to fill out under the supervision of the principal or super- 
intendent or some reliable person, and on that are five or 
six places for people’s names to whom to write in regard to 
the students. We have used the system for a couple of 
years and find it is very satisfactory. When the student 
comes in we feel as though we knew something about him. 


CHAIRMAN TurtLe: Should the personal data be kept 
confidential? Just what do you mean by confidential Mr. 
Mitchell ? 


Mr. MircHeti: I mean that the personal blank should 
be filed separately from the scholastic record where it will 
not be seen by the student if he should come in to find 
out about his record. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Is there any further discussion of 
these questions? 

If not, we will pass on to the next topic, which is ‘‘ Reg- 
istration and sectioning.’’ This topic will be introduced 
by Miss Mary Taylor Moore of North Carolina College 
for Women. 


Miss Mary Tayitor Moore: It seems that the question 
assigned to me is one that has been discussed in detail from 
time to time in this organization, and it is a matter of 
variation in method rather than a real matter for debate. 

I will give as little time as possible to the actual subject 
of registration, giving more time to the sectioning part. 
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We use registration as entirely a codperative matter. Every 
member of the faculty, except the women in the residence 
departments and the stenographers, takes part. The part 
each faculty member is to take is assigned definitely several 
days ahead of time and the same person does the same 
thing from year to year so far as possible. 

For convenience in installing the registration machinery, 
we separate, as I suppose most of you do, the freshmen 
from the upper classmen. We register 500 to 600 fresh- 
men in three to four hours on the first day. On the second 
day we register the upper classmen, from 1,100 to 1,200, 
taking practically all day for that. 

A" vegistration is done in one building. The sectioning 
is done in one room, a large gymnasium. We install a 
row of tables and arrange the departments alphabetically 
at these tables having each one designated properly. Each 
department is responsible for sectioning its own courses. 
As far as possible the instructor of each class does the 
sectioning, because we have found the instructor is more 
careful than anybody else to get the sections right. 

Before registration we send from the office a rather 
stern letter, saying no changes will be made in the size 
of sections after registration, and if they don’t get the 
sizes right they will have to remain that way. Of course, 
everyone knows that can’t be held too literally. But it is 
true that since the first year or two we have rarely had 
to make changes. The size of a section is limited to thirty, 
and if the instructor admits more than that number she 
has to pay the penalty for she must teach the class. 

These section clerks, as we call them have sheets or sec- 
tion lists with room for thirty names on each sheet. These 
sheets are prepared in the registrar’s office. At the head 
of the sheet is all the necessary information, such as: 
English 11, Section K, the room, the building and the 
hour, and the instructor. So the person who does the sec- 
tioning has all the information about the section before she 
begins work. 

In large classes, such as freshmen and sophomore 
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English, French, and History, where the number of sec- 
tions run from fifteen to thirty, the person in charge of 
the class has general supervision of the sectioning with all 
the necessary help. Of course, the work has to be subdi- 
vided somewhat, though one person is definitely respon- 
sible. 

The student goes into the sectioning room with her 
course for the year made out and signed by the instructor 
on one coupon of her registration blank. On the coupon 
is simply the number of the course, such as, English 1, 
French 3, Mathematics 1, but no section and no other 
information for the student. The student then presents 
her registration blank to the section clerk for the class 
which has the smallest number of sections of any on her 
schedule. She has been given that information in advance 
on a mimeographed sheet showing one-section courses, two- 
section courses, three-section courses, and so on, with the 
statement that the courses with the smallest number of sec- 
tions have precedence on the schedule, so the student theo- 
retically goes first to the department in which she has a 
class that has only one or two sections. That is put on her 
schedule by the clerk in charge of that section. 

The clerk writes on the student’s schedule the number of 
the registration period, class room, instructor, and so on, 
and on her section list the name of the student. This 
section list having the names of all students registered 
shows the size of the section so that at any time the in- 
structor knows exactly how many are enrolled in that 
section. By experience and practice we have found that 
it is quite possible to keep Freshman English, which has 
the largest number of sections comparatively even as to 
section enrollments. 

Theoretically the students do not have a right to choose 
their instructors. In practice if a student states a pref- 
erence and if the size of the section allows, she is given that 
instructor. Of course, there are many courses with only 
one section in the upper classes, but before we adopted 
this plan the classes of the first and second years were in 
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confusion at the end of two days, but now we have very 
little confusion. We have found at the end of a day and a 
half of registration time practically every student is ready 
to begin her work and practically all classes are in shape. 

We find our previous registration gives us some idea of 
the number of students who will be in the courses so we 
can make the number of sections necessary. That, of 
course, is not a definite thing, but just something on 
which we may begin to work. Sometimes we find that 
some sections are not needed, and of course occasionally 
we have to abandon a small section or two. In cases where 
it looks as if the registration might run over the number of 
sections provided, we try as far as possible to arrange a 
new section on registration day. 

We do have sectioning according to ability to some ex- 
tent. In the three largest courses—English, French and 
History—we place the highest and lowest in separate sec- 
tions and the great mass in the middle sections, but the 
departments having those upper and lower sections have 
lists of students which their own departments have pre- 
pared showing the placement tests, tests given by the high 
schools in February, the high school grades, and so on. 
They have lists of the students who will be placed in the 
lowest classes and those who will be placed in the highest 
classes. The student registering in English goes first to 
the person at the end of the line who has those lists. If 
her name is on the list and it is indicated that she should 
be placed in a slow section, the person in charge of the list 
indicates the part of the table at which those sections are 
being checked, and the student goes there. Of course, it 
is the same with the higher student. 

We have found by throwing the responsibility as far as 
possible on the department concerned the machinery works 
pretty well, and at the end of the time we are practically 
ready to begin the work of the semester. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: There are two questions, I take it, 
that are raised particularly by Miss Moore’s statement. 
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At least, her statement may be put in the form of these 
two questions: 

1. How can we best prejudge the size of our various 
classes? This, of course, is a most important subject, since 
I take it we engage our faculty to teach and do not care to 
engage more persons than will be needed. 

2. How to get the registration within the sections of a 
class fairly even during the registration process. 

Miss Moore has suggested that at her institution the re- 
sponsibility for this is placed with the various depart- 
ments on the theory that they are the ones most concerned 
and most interested in seeing to it that their classes are 
even. There are probably other methods employed in 
other institutions. The matter is now open for discussion. 


Mr. G. W. LamMKeE (Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.): I would like to ask a question in this connection. 
On our schedule of courses we publish the names of the 
instructors of the various sections. It is rather surprising 
to learn how quickly, even before the students enter the 
university, they learn who are the more popular instruc- 
tors. These students want naturally to get in the section 
with the popular instructor. 

I have b2en thinking of omitting the names of the in- 
structors of the courses, where there is more than one 
section, and just arbitrarily assigning students to the sec- 
tions. 

I wonder if there are any others in the audience who 
have the same difficulty ? 


Mr. H. H. Armssy (Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Rolla, Mo.): We had that difficulty, and we solved 
it by omitting the names. We found it worked very well. 
There is no more trouble. 


Miss Eutia OELSEN (University of Idaho): We had the 
same situation in Idaho. Some of the departments prefer 
to print the names and other departments do not desire to 
print the names. Consequently we have two practices. 
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CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: The College of Engineering at the 
University of Illinois is strongly of the opinion that the 
names should not be printed. The College of Liberal Arts 
is equally vehement in the statement that all names of 
instructors must be published. Consequently our scheme 
varies. 

Miss Inez HocuE (Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIli- 
nois): We have found that the departments are not so 
successful in sectioning their classes, as some sections are 
overcrowded and others have very few. So we took it out 
of the hands of the departments. We have a faculty com- 
mittee that is disinterested. A student’s classes are put on 
his cards by his advisors, but the name of the instructor, 
and the hour of recitation is omitted. These are put on 
by the section committee. 


Mr. R. B. Stone (Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.) : 
I would like to ask a question that doesn’t have to do 
with sectioning. At Purdue in registration we give the 
good students the preference of position. We attempt to 
divide our students according to regularity or irregularity, 
and give the regulars a chance to register first. The dis- 
tinguished students from the previous semester register in 
the very first period. 

That gets us into various kinds of trouble. I would like 
to know whether any other colleges or universities divide 
their students for registration on any such scheme as that. 
Of course, we have alphabetic subdivision under these vari- 
ous heads. 

There is a great advantage to registration in this because 
the regular students go through very fast and the irregular 
students who make most of the trouble do not come along 
until later. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: The same difficulties, I would as- 
sume, would be present where there is an attempt to group 
students according to ability. It is substantially the same 
problem so far as the mechanics are concerned, is it not, 
Mr. Stone? 
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It is now time to pass to the next subject, which is, 
‘‘Grouping students according to ability tests.’’ This will 
be introduced by Sister Mary Fidelis, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Sister Mary Fipeuis: I accepted the invitation to open 
this discussion not because I felt I had anything to con- 
tribute on the subject, but because I am deeply interested 
in it and should like to hear it discussed not from the point 
of view of an ideal principal but from the point of view 
of those who have participated in it as an actuality. 

Experience furnishes me with too few facts to judge the 
value of the plan. At our college we administer to our 
entering students the American Council Psychological 
Test, the English and French Tests of the Columbia Re- 
search Bureau and a Religion Test prepared by our de- 
partment of religion. We have not attempted to section 
on the basis of scores obtained from these sources, although 
we have used the religion test as a basis for special help 
classes. 

These classes, each of which is limited to ten students, 
are intended for those whose knowledge of their religion 
is notably deficient. Members of these classes also take the 
regular course in religion provided for Freshmen. That 
the students find these special classes of real value is evi- 
denced by the fact that some of the students entering the 
sophomore and junior years have applied for permission to 
attend them. 

For a few years the English department exempted from 
Freshmen Composition those who passed the English test 
with a very high seore. This practice has not proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, but I am inclined to think that dis- 
satisfaction is due rather to accident than to anything 
inherent in the plan. 

We section our chemistry classes according to previous 
preparation. Those who have had chemistry in high 
school are assigned to one group and those with no such 
preparation are assigned to another. The unsatisfactory 

14 
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results obtained from those who offered chemistry at en- 
trance have necessitated resectioning at the end of the first 
semester. Consequently I doubt the value of this plan of 
grouping. 

At the close of the first semester we sectioned biology 
classes on the basis of achievement. Immediately one sec- 
tion was labeled inferior by the other. In a small college 
this is psychologically bad. 

Since mathematies and Latin are not required in our 
institution, these subjects are elected only by those who 
have natural ability for and an interest in them. 

Our attempts to section on the basis of ability have been 
on such a small seale that I should hesitate to draw con- 
clusions from them. What has been the result of wider 
experience? You recall Dean Seashore’s study of the prob- 
lem, published in 1926. The majority of the approximately 
sixty institutions that answered his questionnaire were in 
favor of homogeneous grouping. Does the test of time con- 
firm the report? 

West Point Military Academy has been sectioning on the 
basis of achievement for more than a hundred years. Con- 
ditions at the Military Academy are not at all similar to 
those which prevail in the average American college. Con- 
sequently results obtained at West Point have little, if any, 
bearing on our problem. 

Proceeding on the assumption that many of you have 
had wide experience in the matter of grouping on the basis 
of ability and know the advantages as well as the limita- 
tions of the system, may we have the benefit of your experi- 
ence as to the best technique of applying this method of 
grouping ? 

Moreover, I should like to hear a discussion of the ob- 
jectives of this grouping. Is reducing the number of fail- 
ures, as some have suggested, one of the purposes? 

At the meeting of the North Central Association last 
month the statement was made that sectioning on the basis 
of ability is still in an experimental stage and it has not 
lessened the number of failures, since the percentage of 
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failures has not been reduced in those institutions in which 
this plan of grouping is in operation. 

Or, as others have stated, is it the purpose of this form 
of sectioning 

(a) To make sure that all students work at the highest 
natural level of successful achievement? 

(b) To encourage and stimulate all students? 

(ec) To train individuals of superior intellect for leader- 
ship? In so doing, are we tending to develop an intel- 
lectual aristocracy ? 

In the past, have the great leaders of our country been 
men of superior intelligence according to academic stand- 
ards? 

If we are training those of superior intellects for leader- 
ship, then we must insure that these men receive training 
in the ordinary virtues of honesty, justice, unselfishness, 
loyalty to country, purity of life, ete., as well as in the in- 
tellectual pursuits. All agree that those of superior ability 
should be given every opportunity to develop, but this 
testing of superior ability should include testing of char- 
acter. Unless along with the practice of grouping on the 
basis of intellectual ability there are developed standards 
for testing of character, we shall have created a false eri- 
terion of excellency. 

My discussion has been, as I warned you, an attempt to 
secure from adequate and reliable sources, enlightenment 
and advice as to the best method of carrying out the plan 
of grouping on the basis of ability. In order to get a 
clear view of the present situation and to determine a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulties, may we have a discus- 
sion of the following questions: 

1. What is the basis for sectioning? Is it (a) High 
school grades or rank? (b) Scores obtained from psy- 
chological tests? (c) Results of competitive tests in the 
subject? (d) A combination of these three and if so how 
are they weighed? (e) Is it achievement? 

2. Are the sections made up of a certain number of 
students or a certain percentage of the class, or is the 
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grouping determined by the scores obtained from the tests 
given ? 

3. Does sectioning on the basis of ability require reor- 
ganization of the curriculum? Is the sequence of courses 
for students at different levels adjusted to meet the new 
situation ? 

4. Are groups permanent, or is there shifting during a 
semester ? 

5. Does the work of the different sections vary as to 
quantity, quality, and content? Do all groups follow the 
same order in the development of the subject? Do all use 
the same text? If courses vary as to quantity and con- 
tent, has a student who has achieved a fair degree of suc- 
cess in a low section adequate preparation for entrance to 
an advanced course in the same subject ? 

6. How do you settle the question of grading? Is it 
possible to give just grades to the members of all sections? 
What seale of grading do you employ? Is there additional 
difficulty in grading as students are shifted from one in- 
structor to another? 

7. Does the registrar record the grades in some way to 
indicate the group to which a student was assigned, as well 
as the grade which he received? When a transcript is 
sent out to an institution for an undergraduate student, 
how is the registrar able to tell the whole truth about that 
student’s grade? 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I may say that once upon a time I 
visited Rosary College at River Forest, Illinois, and these 
questions which Sister Fidelis has given you are an example 
of the sort of thing I was attempting to answer all day 
long. 

I should not like to call upon any one of you to answer 
in the remaining time all of these questions. I take it that 
they group themselves in two main parts. One would refer 
to the technic; the other to the objectives. Possibly we 
might discuss, if someone is willing to do so, the technic 
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which has been evolved to meet the needs of this matter 
of registering students by sections on the basis of ability. 

It is a problem I take it of the proper adjustment of 
sections within departments not on the basis merely of the 
number of students who arrive first but on the basis of the 
student’s prejudged ability. And that, it seems to me, 
raises quite a different problem of technic than is neces- 
sary in other cases. 


Mr. G. L. Harrevu (Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss.) : 
In our practice we have had this for three years now in 
the combination of the intelligence test and the grades in 
high school. That is gotten from the transcript. This 
information is gathered before the orientation period by 
assistants in the registrar’s office, and when the freshmen 
come (we have a limited number of freshmen, 150 and five 
sections in such classes) they can be very readily entered 
into these five groups. 

When the test is given by the Department of Education, 
they call in helpers from the department who work these 
papers out and hand them to us on the morning of registra- 
tion. These are lettered. The Department of Education, 
in other words, assigns the students to his section through 
the five divisions. At registration time the student is en- 
rolled according to this report that has come to us as a 
result of this check on ability. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Is there anyone else who will dis- 
cuss this question ? 

I wonder if Dr. Jones would be willing to tell us what 
they consider at Columbia the objectives in their scheme 
of sectioning on the basis of ability. 


Dr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I should say that our objec- 
tives are best identified as the second of those which Sister 
‘Fidelis mentioned, that is, putting the student in the sec- 
tion or class in which he can accomplish the best results. 
We don’t section upper classmen. We do section fresh- 
men, in most of the freshmen classes though not in all. 
We section them in foreign languages and in English and 
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in Contemporary Civilization, all of which are prescribed 
courses. 

In English the sectioning is done as a result of place- 
ment tests. That is not so much a sectioning as a placing 
at a certain point in the development of the English work. 
The student may be allowed to omit the freshmen course 
in English and take an elective instead. He may be al- 
lowed to omit the first half and go into the second half. 
He may be required to start in at the beginning and take 
it all, or he may be required to go back and take an exten- 
sion course to make up his weakness in English, as shown 
by the placement test. 

The same kind of thing happens in the foreign lan- 
guages. That is, it isn’t so much a sectioning as placing 
at a certain standing in the foreign language. In Con- 
temporary Civilization the students are sectioned on the 
basis of the intelligence test. We don’t attempt to make 
the grading too fine. We put those at the top and those 
at the bottom in separate sections. Those that come be- 
tween are sectioned largely alphabetically. The actual 
work of sectioning is done by the instructors in the course. 
They meet the night before college opens, and they have at 
their disposal the records of the students and the intelli- 
gence test of each one. 

The student, if at the top or the bottom, is placed in a 
special section for his section is not changed in the course 
of the semester, but it may be changed at the end of the 
semester. 

The work in the different sections, while it covers the 
same subject matter, is conducted by a somewhat different 
method. But the final examination is identical for all 
students in all sections. They all are required to meet the 
same minimum level of achievement, but whereas in the 
bottom section the instructor may find it necessary to de- 
vote most of his time and effort to having the student get 
the minimum essentials of the course, in the top section he 
can of course proceed in a much freer way. He doesn’t 
have to wait for reviewing and going over so many details 
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and he has an opportunity to handle the subject very much 
more broadly. 

That, I think, covers the most important features of our 
practice with freshmen. 

SistER Fipeuis: May I ask a question? Are any A 
grades given to the low group? 

Dr. Jones: If they deserve them. They may get an 
A grade at the end of the term. It doesn’t often happen. 
I don’t know whether it ever has happened. 

SisteER FipEeuis: I mean, are grades assigned to the 
groups? Does the superior group get certain grades and 
the lower group get certain grades ? 

Dr. JONES: Some of the students in the top group may 
not achieve as much as we had reason to expect, and some 
of those in the bottom do a good deal more. 

Miss Carrie Mag Prosst (Goucher College): We have 
fairly uniform grouping and the grades come out nearly 
uniform by running three groups to each section. You 
have three groups meeting at the some time. The only dif- 
ference is in instructors and in rooms. You may shift a 
good student from group three up to group two or a poor 
student from group one to group two. 

We have a great many shifts in French at the beginning 
of the year because of the large diversity of preparation 
and inability to determine the uniformity without trying 
them out in classes. So there are a great many shifts, but 
our shift in groups occurs within almost the first two 
weeks. Very seldom is there any shifting in groups after 
the first two weeks. 

Mr. D. A. SHIRLEY (West Texas Teachers College, 
Canyon): Isn’t there a possibility of the lame duck never 
becoming anything else? Doesn’t it damn that group to 
put all of them together in one group and not let them 
come in contact with the others? 

Dr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, of course, a lame duck ceases 
to be a lame duck if at the end of the semester he has shown 
that he never was a lame duck. 
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CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: We will have to pass to the next 
topic, which is, ‘‘Length of Registration Periods.’’ This 
will be introduced by Mr. G. W. Lamke of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. G. W. LAmMKE: Mr. Chairman and Fellow Registrars: 

My feeling is that registration, if properly organized, 
can be completed in two or three days. We take a week. 
The reason we take a week, however, is because the treas- 
urer’s office does not seem to be able to handle the job in 
a shorter period. In growing from a somewhat small in- 
stitution to a fairly large one, the treasurer’s office has 
maintained the same system of collecting fees that we have 
had for the last twelve or fifteen years. Recently, however, 
there has been some change at the institution, and we have 
a new treasurer, and the prospects are now that we may 
complete our registration in three days. I expect to use 
three days because our university opens on a Thursday 
and we will then use the first three days of the week for 
registration. 

In general, I would say that the length of the registra- 
tion period is determined entirely by local conditions. It 
does not seem desirable when the institution is located in a 
small town to have a very long registration period. The 
students can all get there at a certain time and can be put 
through the registration period quite promptly. In a large 
city where seventy per cent perhaps of the students are 
local, it is a very simple matter to arrange an alphabetical 
system of registration and take the students through the 
longer period becaues they are on the ground. 

I should like for my own information, and if Mr. Tuttle 
will allow it, to have a show of hands of those institutions 
that take a longer period than three days for registration. 

About six hands were raised. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: The subject is open for disecussion— 
the length of registration period. 


Mr. J. S. Dosyns (Southwestern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Weatherford): We have approximately 1,000 stu- 
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dents, just a few less, and we use three days of freshmen 
week. Part of that time, of course, is given over to con- 
ferences. We take a half day for freshmen registration, 
one afternoon, opening at one and closing at five. As far 
as our office is concerned, it takes about two hours to run 
that group through. We had this year about 425 freshmen. 

The next day we use for the other classes. We open at 
eight and close at five. It doesn’t take a full day, but we 
don’t feel that we can close. There are always questions 
to answer, and we feel that that length of time is sufficient. 
It is all we need. 

Of course, it depends on how many students you have. 
But we have been considering shortening it. I wonder 
what the factor is that makes some use two or three days 
where they have the same number of students. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Will someone answer that ques- 
tion? 


Mr. D. L. Ricu (University of Michigan): In our insti- 
tution it is not the treasurer’s office that holds us back but 
the sectioning. The maximum speed we can get is about 
200 per hour. It runs over a thousand students a day. 
Even that is a good many days. The sectioning is the neck 
of the bottle with us. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: The next topic, which is the last one, 
is ‘‘The Registrar’s Part in Curriculum Building.’’ This 
will be introduced by Mr. G. N. Harward, Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


THE REGISTRAR’S PART IN CURRICULUM 
BUILDING 

I wish to thank Mr. Tuttle for his assistance in helping 
me to locate myself with reference to my extreme ignorance. 
Before accepting a place on this program, I had some very 
definite ideas about the nature of the curriculum and the 
Registrar’s part in the construction of the curriculum. I 
am somewhat doubtful now about the validity of my judg- 
ment concerning these questions. 
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In order to check up on some of the prevailing practices 
among Registrars, I mailed out questionnaires to fifty-two 
active and influential Registrars and received replies from 
forty-three. The questionnaire contained two questions; 
first,—what part do you have in curriculum building in 
your institution; and second, what reasons, for or against, 
do you advance for the Registrar’s participation in ecurric- 
ulum building. 

The replies contained a great variety of contradictory, 
but suggestive information. I was surprised to find that 
in many of the larger institutions the Registrar has a very 
small part, if any at all, in building the curriculum. I 
found that twenty-four out of forty-three replying had no 
part in curriculum building in their institution. The list 
of schools in which the Registrars have no part in eur- 
riculum building includes such universities and colleges as 
California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New York, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma, 
Texas A. & M., George Washington, Bucknell, University 
of Pennsylvania, Mt. Holyoke, Smith College, Peabody 
College, Vassar, Pittsburgh, Carleton College, and Okla- 
homa A. & M. The foregoing situation seems to bear out 
the opinion of Mr. Charles E. Friley who says: 

‘In large institutions, there is no particularly good rea- 
son why the Registrar should concern himself with cur- 
riculum building beyond furnishing desired information. 
The Registrar who is awake to the peculiar opportunities 
afforded by his office for administrative research in higher 
education will usually have no time to devote to such work 
as the development of the curricula; and it is questionable 
whether he should make this his major concern.’’ 

It seems to be a question as to whether the Registrar 
should have any part at all in curriculum building. Mr. 
Tuttle once said: ‘‘I doubt if anyone will differ greatly 
with me if I assign to the Registrar as a fundamental basis 
upon which he operates and the field within which his 
major activities lie, the admission of students and the 
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keeping of the educational records of the institution.’’ Mr. 
R. M. West says that curriculum building is a function of 
the teaching faculty and unless the Registrar is also a 
member of the faculty, he sees no reason for his participa- 
tion in the curriculum building. Mr. I. W. Canada of 
Missouri says that the formation of the curriculum seems 
more properly a function of separate faculties, and that 
in his judgment it would be difficult for a Registrar to 
keep himself well informed of the latest trends and prac- 
tices of all schools and colleges making up a university. 
Miss Louise Sissa of Nevada says that she sees no necessity 
for the Registrar to participate in curriculum building. 

On the other hand, the questionnaire revealed the fact 
that fourteen of the forty-three were actively associated 
in forming the curricula of the various schools in their 
institutions. This list includes such universities and col- 
leges as Arkansas, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Texas Christian 
University, Wake Forest College, Ottawa University, Okla- 
homa City University, Tulsa University, Washington and 
Lee University, Drake University, Emory University, Uni- 
versity of Denver, and Southern Methodist University. It 
is interesting to note the ways in which these Registrars 
are related to the various organizations so as to secure for 
them a part in curriculum building, Registrars were serv- 
ing the following ways: Member of Faculty, 6; on Cur- 
riculum Committee, 5; on Administrative Council, 3; 
member of Cabinet, 1; special committee, 2; University 
Senate, 1; rank of Professor, 1; member of Junior Col- 
lege Committee, 1; Committee on Courses of Study of the 
College of Liberal Arts, 1; Faculty Council, 1; works with 
Curriculum Committee, 1; on Schedule Committee, 1; 
Secretary of Faculties, 1. 

Are the Registrars qualified to participate in curriculum 
building? I find among forty-three replies Registrars 
holding the following degrees: Ph.D., 3; L.L.B.,1; M.A., 
11; M.S., 2; B.S., 2; B.A., 18; and six undetermined. 
Of course Registrars understand better than any other 
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group of people the mockery of degrees. Miss Emma J. 
Seott of Drake University says that the Registrar should 
usually be better acquainted with standards and require- 
ments of other schools and standardizing agencies than 
faculty members are. Mr. Alfred C. Nelson of the Uni- 
versity of Denver says that the Registrar has a broader 
perspective of curriculum problems than many faculty 
members. Mr. R. E. MeWhinnie of the University of 
Wyoming says that there is no reason why the Registrar 
should not be as well versed in the art of curriculum build- 
ing as the Deans of the colleges or as other administrative 
officers. 

What can the Registrar furnish that will help in build- 
ing the curriculum? Several Registrars think that the 
virtue of impartiality is a peculiar contribution of the 
Registrar. Quotations from the following Registrars will 
make the point clear: 

Mr. Thomas J. Wilson of the University of North Caro- 
lina: ‘‘He (the registrar) can see the whole institution 
probably in a more impartial way than can a Dean or an 
administrative board of a school or of the college.’’ Miss 
Caroline B. Green of Mt. Holyoke: ‘‘The Registrar is not 
swayed by departmental interests in advising with regard 
to the curriculum and should have a broad outlook on the 
subject.’’ Mr. E. J. Matthews of the University of Texas: 
“If capable, he is likely to be neutral and can be very 
useful in an atmosphere of departmental partisanships.’’ 

Again the Registrar can give information both from the 
files of his office and the knowledge he gains from contacts 
with practices in other schools. I quote from a few men: 
Mr. J. R. Robinson, Peabody College: ‘‘The curriculum 
cannot be divorced from such things as student load, teach- 
ing load, schedule of rooms, hours, ete., with all of which 
the Registrar is familiar.’’ Mr. G. S. Patterson, Wake 
Forest College: ‘‘The Registrar has information in abun- 
dance at his fingers’ tips.’’ Miss Florence T. McGahey, 
University of Nebraska: ‘‘The Registrar has a fund of 
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information which the faculty members do not always 
have.”’ 

The Registrar understands as does no other member of 
an institution, the practical and personal problems of the 
student which is necessary information in the construction 
of an adequate curriculum. Mrs. Lola Covington of Tulsa 
University says: ‘‘Practical problems that confront the 
Registrar may be presented to the committee who more 
easily recognizes the needs that relate themselves to the 
curriculum. Mr. Fred E. Aden, University of Colorado, 
thinks that the Registrar should participate in curriculum 
building, especially since the tendency is for the Registrars 
to participate more in the personal problems of the stu- 
dents. Mr. E. B. Stevens, University of Washington, sup- 
ports this idea, when he states that the curriculum should 
have the benefit of the experiences and knowledge of the 
officer who deals with the large numbers of entering stu- 
dents whose needs must be considered in constructing a 
curriculum. Hardly any other office has more helpful 
contacts. The Registrar should be qualified, if properly 
trained, to represent broadly the students’ interests as op- 
posed to departmental interests. 

It seems that it is necessary for a Registrar to participate 
in curriculum building if he is to be any more than a clerk. 
How can a man be an intelligent Registrar unless he has 
a share in building the curriculum which is the heart of 
education? Mr. E. Tucker of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity answers this question when he says: ‘‘The Registrar 
has charge of admissions. All matriculations are checked 
through the Registrar’s office. It is very necessary, there- 
fore, that he have some voice in the making of the curricu- 
lum so that he will know something of the import of the 
different subjects that are offered.’’ Mr. E. S. Mattingly, 
Washington and Lee University, thinks that the Registrar 
should be in on all changes so that he will know what is 
going on around him.’’ 

Mr. H. C. Doreas, University of Iowa, says: ‘‘ As I view 
the matter, the Registrar will very much better under- 
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stand his function of registering students for the various 
curricula in his institution if he is present whenever the 
curricula are organized or revised in order to keep track 
of the developing judgments and final outcomes, to which 
he may contribute much or little. 

I gave the last three quotations for the benefit of those 
Registrars who have had no part in curriculum building. 
I suspect that those fellows are as human as other people 
and that it would be quite a bit of satisfaction for them to 
get in on the faculty meetings and take a fling or two at 
the faculty in some of their ‘‘frequent and ill-advised re- 
visions of their curricula,’’ to which Mr. F. L. Kerr re- 
ferred ; or at the ‘‘freak legislation’’ mentioned by Mr. Ira 
M. Smith; and in the words of Miss Florence MeGahey, 
‘*help in correlating the work of the various departments. ’’ 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I am going to ask Mr. Steimle to 
make his announcements. 

Mr. Steimle made some accouncements, after which 
President Grant resumed the chair. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: It is my understanding that the 
Nominating Committee wishes to make a further report. 
Will Mr. Friley, Chairman, please come forward. 

Mr. C. F. Frirey: Mr. Chairman, the Nominating Com- 
mittee submits its recommendation for the position of Sec- 
retary of the Association, of Mr. Fred L. Kerr of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: You have heard the recommendation 
of the Nominating Committee. Are there any further 
nominations? 

The motion was made and seconded that the report of 
the Nominating Committee be accepted. 

Mr. W. S. Horrman (Pennsylvania State College): I 
move that the nominations be closed and the secretary cast 
the ballot of the Association. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried 
unanimously. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: The meeting now stands adjourned. 

The meeting adjourned at eleven-fifty o’clock. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 





Aprit 17, 1930 


The meeting convened at two forty-five o’clock, Presi- 
dent Grant presiding. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: The first order of business is the re- 
ports of the section chairman. Mr. Quick, Chairman of 
Section A, Representatives of Universities, is busy with 
Question Box. Is there anyone who could make a report 
in his place? What we wish to know is who was elected 
chairman of the group for the next year. 


Mr. G. W. LAMKE (Washington University): No chair- 
man was elected. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Mr. T. E. Steckel, chairman of Sec- 
tion B, Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges. 

Mr. Steckel was not present. 

Can anyone tell me who was elected chairman of that 
group? 

Mr. G. L. Harrevt (Millsaps College). Miss Mary 
Taylor Moore was elected chairman of Section B. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Section C, Representatives of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges and Normal Schools, Mr. F. B. Lee, Kansas 
State Teachers College. 


Mr. F. B. Lee: There were thirty-seven present. All 
of the speakers on the program were present except one. 
I think Mr. Steimle has the name of the chairman elected. 


SECRETARY STEIMLE: Mr. John C. Hoekje, Registrar, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
was elected for next year. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Will Mr. H. H. Caldwell please re- 
port on Section D, Representatives of Technical and Pro- 
fessional Schools. 
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Mr. H. H. CaLpweELL: Section D conference assembled 
with about twenty present. We had a somewhat brief but 
successful meeting, and we recommend the appointment 
next year of Mr. Alan Bright of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, as chairman of this section. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Section E, representatives of Junior 
Colleges, Mr. R. J. Riordan, Crane Junior College. 

Mr. Riordan was not present. 

Can any member of that group give us a report? 


Mr. E. J. Howeit (John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville, Texas): We had about twenty present, but 
did not elect a chairman for next year. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: I believe it is understood in such 
event the President will appoint the chairman for next 
year, both in the case of Section E and Section A. 

The Secretary will now read some messages. 

Secretary Steimle read messages received from the fol- 
lowing: 

Theron Clark, 

H. W. France, Laverne College, 
F. Isabel Wolcott, 

Walter A. Payne, Chicago. 


Mr. Wiiu1aM 8. HorrMan (Pennsylvania State College) : 
I move that the Secretary be instructed to convey the best 
wishes of the Association to these persons. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: May we have the minutes of the 
Executive Committee meeting read. 

Secretary Steimle read the minutes of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee. 

NOVEMBER 4, 1929. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars was held on Monday, November 4th, 
at the University of Buffalo. 

Present: Mr. Grant, Miss Deters, Miss Yakeley, Mr. Steimle, Mr. 
Bright. A telegram was received during the course of the meeting 
stating that Mr. Hoffman would be unable to attend on account of 
illness. 
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After an informal discussion it was moved and carried that the 
following members be elected to honorary membership in the Asso- 
ciation: 

Miss F. Isabel Wolcott, Oberlin College. 
Mr. Walter A. Payne, University of Chicago. 
Mr. C. R. Compton, College of Wooster. 


The committee as a body recommended that the fiscal year of the 
Association begin with the adjournment of the annual meeting, and 
that the billing of dues begin on November Ist. 

The following report of the Treasurer was presented by Mr. 
Bright: 


Receipts ......... $7,470.03 Savings Account .. $4,124.53 
Expenditures ..... 3,123.63 Checking Account.. 221.87 
Balance, Nov. 1.. $4,346.40 $4,346.40 


It was the sense of the Executive Committee that some financial 
plan be worked out for the publication of the past proceedings of the 
Association whereby the Treasurer will not be overburdened. Mr. 
Steimle was delegated to advise the editor to discuss this project 
with a reliable publishing house, stating that this Association will 
underwrite the publication and that it is to be printed and dis- 
tributed in the same manner as any other good publication, the 
copies to be procurable directly from the publishing house rather 
than through the Association. 

Miss Deters, in charge of the campaign for extending the mem- 
bership of the Association, presented the following report: There 
were five new members received unsolicited into the Association and 
two resignations recorded. Of the sixty-two members approached 
for delinquent dues, twenty-two had responded to the appeal up to 
August 26, 1929, which was the date of Mr. Bright’s last report to 
Miss Deters. There are 567 names on the prospective list, represent- 
ing forty-six states and Hawaii, Alaska and the Philippine Islands. 
A special effort is being made to interest the larger Canadian insti- 
tutions of which there are eleven who are not members. 

It was agreed that the editor’s list of members be kept up-to-date 
and followed in the distribution of the proceedings. 

Mr. Steimle presented the Secretary’s report, the committee au- 
thorizing him to prepare a statement of the duties of the editor to 
recommend to the next annual meeting as an amendment to the 
Constitution. It was suggested that the following amendment to 
Article IV, Section 1, be recommended at the same time: The 
officers shall include an editor appointed by the President. 

It was moved and carried that hereafter at the annual convention 
no stenographers be engaged to take notes of the sectional meetings 
if it involved any expense on the part of the Association. 

After Mr. Grant announced the appointment of eleven committees, 
an informal discussion was held on the make-up of the convention 
program. During the course of this discussion it was decided to 
have one group section for the Open Forum with two afternoon 
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periods and with two leaders, but this Open Forum would in no wise 
interfere with the Open Forum for New Registrars to be conducted 
by Mr. Gillis. 

C. P. STEIMLE, Secy. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tennessee 
3 P. M.. Monpay, APRIL 14, 1930 


All members present except First Vice-President E. B. Lemon, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Following informal discussion it was moved, seconded and carried 
that bulletin No. 4 of Vol. 5 be a small number and that bulletin No. 
1 of Vol. 6 be the proceedings of the eighteenth National Convention. 

On motion that was duly seconded and carried the committee con- 
firmed the action of the President and Editor in fixing the price of 
the reprint of the proceedings of the first eight National Meetings 
at $2.50. 

In accordance with the authorization of the Executive Committee 
at its meeting in Buffalo, November 4, 1929, the following amend- 
ments to the constitution were approved to be presented to the Con- 
vention for action: 

ARTICLE IV 

Section 1. Insert as the third sentence: There shall also be an 
editor appointed by the president. 

Section 2. Paragraph (c). Strike out ‘‘He shall have in charge 
the printing and distribution of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting.’’ Include a new paragraph (e): It shall be the duty of 
the editor to print and distribute the proceedings of the annual 
meeting and all other bulletins published by the Association. 

It was moved, seconded and earried that the fourth number of 
each volume contain the index of the publications of the year. 

Meeting adjourned. 

C. P. STEIMLE, Secy. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: You have heard the report of the 
Executive Committee. Unless there is some objection, the 


approval of the report will also carry with it the adoption 
of the amendment to the constitution. 


Mr. E. J. MarHews (University of Texas): I think in 
amending the constitution, we ought to vote on each amend- 
ment separately. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: May we then act on the proposals of 
the Executive Committee on amendments? 


SECRETARY STEIMLE: ‘‘There shall also be an editor ap- 
pointed by the President.’’ 
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The motion was made and seconded that the amendment 
be adopted. 

Mr. E. J. MatHews: I would like to have someone state 
the reason for having the editor appointed by the Presi- 
dent rather than by the Nominating Committee as in the 
ease of the general officers of the Association. Why is it 
changed ? 

PRESIDENT GRANT: The editor’s status had not been de- 
fined at all heretofore. He had been appointed by the 
President heretofore, and we thought it would be best to 
follow that custom. 

Is there any further discussion ? 

Mr. Matuews: Mr. Chairman, I move, as a substitute 
for this motion, that the editor be elected through the 
Nominating Committee, as in the case of the general offi- 
cers of the Association. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: You have heard the motion. Is there 
any discussion ? 

Mr. MatHews: It seems to me that the position of 
editor is an exceedingly important one and ought not to 
be relegated to the status of a mere committee appoint- 
ment. Committees are appointed for the session by the 
President, but the position of editor is a far-reaching one, 
and is as important as is the president or the secretary or 
any other, and might well be listed as one of the officers 
and given the same careful consideration the officers re- 
ceive. It, therefore, seems to me preferable. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Is there any other discussion ? 


Mr. STEvENS: I will withdraw my motion in favor of 
the substitute motion. 

The substitute motion, made by Mr. Mathews was put 
to a vote and carried. 

Mr. Witson: I would like to move that the election 
which we held yesterday, in which Mr. Hoffman was elected 
be approved by the Association. 
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The motion was seconded and carried. 
Mr. LAMKE: I should like to ask whether or not, in mak- 

ing the editor of the BULLETIN an elected officer, you are 

making him a member of the Executive Committee. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: It is my understanding that all the 
elected officers constitute the Executive Committee. 

SECRETARY STEIMLE: Amending the first section of Ar- 
ticle 4, to include the editor, does not change Article 5 be- 
cause ‘‘the officers named in Article 4 shall constitute an 
Executive Committee.”’ 

PRESIDENT GRANT: The secretary will please read the 
second amendment. 

SECRETARY STEIMLE: In Article 4, Section 2, paragraph 
C, strike out the line, ‘‘ He shall have in charge the print- 
ing and distribution of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting. ’’ 

Add a new paragraph to the article designated as E to 
read, ‘‘It shall be the duty of the editor to print and dis- 
tribute the proceedings of the annual meeting and all other 
bulletins published by the Association.’’ 

PRESIDENT GRANT: You have heard the amendment. 
What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Ira M. SmiruH (University of Michigan): I move it 
be adopted. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Ira M. Smiru: Does that involve the preparation of 
copy and seeing it through the press? In other words, 
should the editor be present and prepare the copy and 
assemble the copy, or is that still the duty of the Secretary ? 
I am speaking of the proceedings. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: That is defined in the constitution. 
I believe the Secretary assembles the material and the 
editor prints it. 

Mr. Ira M. SmirH: The point is: Would it not be wise 
to have the editor have a hand in the assembling of it? 
It seems to me that if he is to see it through the press, it 
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might be wise to have him closely associated with the Sec- 
retary in the assembling of the copy. 


SECRETARY STEIMLE: ‘‘The secretary shall, with the as- 
sistance of a stenographer, keep the minutes of the annual 
meeting.’’ Soon after the adjournment of this meeting the 
complete stenotypist’s report from the Master Reporting 
Company will be in my hands, an original and two copies. 

The original I keep in my office, a carbon copy is sent 
to the President for such changes and eliminations as he 
sees fit to make. The third carbon is cut up and sent to 
the various speakers and chairmen of group meetings and 
to any persons whose addresses were made extemporane- 
ously. When the corrected reports are returnd to my office, 
the changes are transcribed to the original copy and sent 
with all other necessary data to the editor, who finishes 
the job. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: Does that make it clear? 

Mr. Smit: Yes. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: May we have the report of the Treas- 
urer please, Mr. Bright? 


Mr. ALAN Briaut (Carnegie Institute of Technology) : 
It is always a pleasure for the treasurer of any organiza- 
tion to make his report when he represents a prosperous 
and growing concern. 

As you may know, the details of my report have been 
examined by the Auditing Committee. For that reason I 
shall not bore you with a long, detailed report, but shall 
give you a summary of the income and expenditures. 

As you heard in the reading of the minutes of the Execu- 
tive Committee, action was taken at the Buffalo meeting 
defining the fiscal year. The year extended from the ad- 
journment of one convention to the adjournment of the 
next convention. It is for that reason that there is a good 
deal of overlapping in this report of mine. The receipts 
and also the expenditures of the two-year period neces- 
sarily are placed in this one year. For that reason, the 
receipts and expenditures are unusually large. 















































































Date 
1929 
4/29 
5/22 
5/22 


5/27 
5/27 
5/27 
5/27 
5/27 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER, 1929-1930 


ee te BO Be 6 cede esneaskecencusévinsace aes $5,708.09 
Receipts from 1929 Convention Banquet .............. 260.00 
Receipts from 1930 Convention Banquet .............. 438.00 
Receipts from Convention Expense, 1929 ............. 5.00 
Charles E, Friley—Return of Funds advanced for 1929 
SII 60k 4555.54.46 EN KR RKeR Exh ene heN sens eeNs 178.72 
Interest on Savings Accounts, 1929-1930 .............. 150.53 
Interest on Checking Account, 1929-1930 .............. 21.04 
I Sadi nw aves Nednes sedan ane smeeees 17.50 
en OE De IO os <iweccccsenssececeensis 1,000.00 
INE ca wideune sen aeice Keb RdRD SANA ROWE MOS 15 
ne IN ook cence dw kes ese eoedsaehenks 5.70 
ar UMMMMNSIEE NS Wo 50) sche alg ois toss 3 yar oe le Gaversutista (o? viavere c:otelé acete lols 35.00 
Membership Dues, 1928-1929 (35 @ $5.00) ............ 175.00 
Membership Dues, 1929-1930 (676 @ $5.00) .......... 3,380.00 
Membership Dues, 1930-1931 (6 @ $5.00) ............ 30.00 
BE tiv eredenadeeneynserredsnnnddaeepiamenes $11,404.73 
MRS RDRET ENO 525500155 6 cove ioe ie verezalete)lavalstevelen sleletetaves sii oleeretel ones 6,017.32 
BA ET OO 565066 e can nddneieatanede veeakos $5,387.41 
Assets 
Checking Account in Forbes National Bank ............ $2,281.19 
Less Checks #98, 99, 100, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
ey Oe hAnwhns ewevwneeen dbsng se eeeeeetndes 1,100.79 
$1,180.40 
Savings Account in Forbes National Bank ............ 4,207.01 
$5,387.41 
April 17, 1930. 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Check 
Payee Explanation No. 
The Addressograph Co. Addressograph plates 31 
Jas. H. Matthews Co. Two rubber stamps 32 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Two boxes stamped envelopes for 
Fellowship C. 33 
Standard Printing Co. Printing for Secretary 34 
The Olympic Hotel Banquet expense 35 
Terrill Florist Flowers for banquet 36 
University of Washington Convention tickets and programs 37 
Anderson Water Tours Convention steamer trip 38 








Amount 


$1.28 
1.20 


16.98 
17.97 
277.50 
4.00 
19.75 
55.00 














{mount 


$1.28 
1.20 


16.98 
17.97 
277.50 
4.00 
19.75 
55.00 








Date 
1929 


5/27 
5/31 
6/3 
6/3 


8/1 


Payee 
E. B. Stevens 
The Colwell Press 
Mary White Bible 
L. Harry Martin 


Standard Printing Co. 

Standard Printing Co. 

J. H. Furst Co. 

American Council on Educa- 
tion 

Mrs. Ruth Wagner 

Standard Printing Co. 

Pennsylvania State College 

Pennsylvania State College 

Mrs. Eugene Dambly 

Miss Susan Bloom 

Mrs. Ruth Weber 

Challinor-Dunker Co. 

J. Nelson Page, Business 
Manager 

John Pearce Mitchell 

Ray V. Watkins 

E. S. Erwin, Auditor, Stan- 
ford University 

Mrs. Ruth Wagner 

Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology 
Alan Bright 


Edward J. Grant 
J. H. Furst Co. 
C. P. Steimle 
Miss Emma Deters 


Ray V. Watkins 
New Mexico A. & M. College 


George W. Gosser, Postm. 


Margaret Shew 


Explanation 


For cash advanced as deposit on 
steamer trip 

2,000 application forms for Fel- 
lowship Com. 

Stenographic work at Seattle Con- 
vention 

Stenographie work at Seattle Con- 
vention 

For letterheads 

For circular letters 

Printing Spring Bulletins 


Associate membership dues 
Clerical services 

Letterheads and questionnaires 
Folders 

Postage 

Proof reading 

Typing 

Proof reading 

Billheads 


Johns Hopkins University, Fellow- 
ship Funds for Wyatt W. Hale 

Postage, addressing and mailing 

Reading proof for editor 


Fellowship for Wyatt Walker Hale 
Clerical work 


Stamps 

Expenses to Buffalo meeting of 
Executive B. 

Expenses to Buffalo meeting of 
Executive B. 

Printing and binding convention 
proceedings 

Expenses to Buffalo meeting of 
Executive C. 

For basket of fruit for Miss 
Yakeley 

Reading proof 

Check returned—lack of endorse- 
ment 

700 stamped envelopes for Com- 
mittee on Fellowship 

Bookkeeping work for Treasurer 
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Check 
No. 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 
45 


55 
56 
57 


58 
59 


60 


61 


63 


64 


65 
66 


67 
68 


Amount 


$25.00 
40.65 
211.60 


136.40 
21.50 
8.00 
113.30 


10.00 
3.00 
17.25 
3.12 
2.33 
6.70 
2.00 
4.30 
6.00 


1,000.00 
38.00 
49.00 


1,000.00 
1.80 


30.00 
38.33 
44.29 
785.19 
35.02 


6.00 
9.50 


5.00 


15.58 
19.80 
















































1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/9 
1/9 
1/15 
1/23 
1/30 

































2/3 
2/4 
2/6 


2/7 


2/18 
2/24 


2/27 
2/27 
2/28 


3/5 

3/5 

3/10 
3/10 
3/10 
3/10 
3/12 
3/20 
3/21 


3/25 
3/25 
4/1 
4/2 
4/7 
4/7 
4/7 
4/7 
4/11 
4/12 


Payee 


Challinor-Dunker Co. 
Addressograph Co. 
Myrtle A. Stewart 
Susan B. Bloom 

St. Viator College 
University of Arizona 
Mrs. Ruth Wagner 
Julius Lewin & Son 
J. H. Furst Co. 

Miss Elida Yakeley 


The Colwell Press 
Morehead State Normal 
Alma H. Preinkert 


Columbia University 


The Addressograph Co. 


Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology 


Margaret Shew 
Mrs. Ruth R. Wagner 
Columbia University 


Laramie Printing Co. 

H. H. Armsby 

American Councilon Ed. 
Pennsylvania State College 
Susan Bloom 

Wn. S. Hoffman 

Standard Printing Co. 
Nancy D. Baines 

Johns Hopkins Press 


Columbia University Press 
Standard Printing Co. 
The Evangelical Press 
J. H. Furst Co. 

Miss Nancy D. Baines 
Columbia University 
Addressograph Co. 
Margaret Shew 

J. H. Furst Co. 

Wm. S. Hoffman 

Penn State Photo Shop 
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Explanation 





Membership cards 
Plates for Treasurer 
Typing for Editor 
Typing for Editor 


Check 
No. 


69 
70 
(i 
72 


Check returned—bank reported closed 


Check returned—no funds 

Clerical work 

Letterheads 

Printing and binding 

Expenses to Buffalo Meeting of 
Executive Committee 

1,500 revised announcements 

Check destroyed in railroad wreck 

Refund for personal payment of 
dues—to be paid by U. of Mary- 
land 

Mimeographing notice of Annual 
Convention 

Plates for Treasurer 


700 stamps—charge to convention 
expense 

Bookkeeping for Treasurer 

Addressing envelopes 

Postage for 625 letters to college 
presidents—con. expense 

Binders and sheets 

Express charges 

200 copies of program 

Bulletin Account 

Typing for Editor of proceedings 

Expenses to Harrisburg 

Printing for Secretary 

Secretarial work for President 

Envelopes for Com. of Edue. Re- 
search 

700 copies of multigraphed letter 

400 large envelopes 

Re-editing proceedings 

Printing and binding 

Secretarial services 

Convention printing 

Plates for Treasurer 

Bookkeeping work for Treasurer 

Printing Spring number 

Re-editing proceedings 

Re-editing proceedings 


73 
74 
75 


76 
77 


93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


101 
102 
103 






Amount 


$6.00 
1.83 

- 90 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
6.50 
145.45 


32.44 
35.70 
5.00 


5.00 


2.20 
1.03 


10.50 
15.00 
1.80 


13.50 
35.00 

2.40 
14.00 
47.09 
10.25 
16.60 
45.00 
85.00 


4,88 
5.50 
14.57 
17.82 
222.73 
10.00 
135.27 


























vount 


$6.00 
1.83 


2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
6.50 
45.45 


32.44 
35.70 
5.00 
5.00 
2.20 
1.03 
10.50 


1.80 











Date 

1930 
4/14 
4/16 


4/16 
4/15 
4/16 
4/16 


1930 
2/15 
3/20 
3/25 
4/7 


1929 
5/27 
8/1 

8/1 

8/12 
1930 
3/12 
3/25 


1929 
4/29 
5/22 
8/9 
9/4 
10/29 
11/1 


12/17 
1930 
1/2 
1/2 
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Check 
Payee Explanation No. Amount 
Emma Deters Ptg. for membership campaign 105 $49.10 
Dr. J. P. Mitchell Ptg. for 1st report on accrediting 
by state institutions 106 326.00 
Hotel Peabody Banquet 107 462.00 
Irby-Harris, Florist Banquet flowers 108 10.00 
Early-Freeburg Co. Banquet tickets 109 6.75 
Merchants Sho-Card Shop Convention signs 110 12.50 
EPI e EITC ere Te eer rT ere rT $6,017.32 
BUDGET DISBURSEMENTS 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 
Budget Allowance, $175.00 
Julius Lewin & Son Letterheads 74 $6.50 
Nancy D. Baines Secretarial work for President 92 85.00 
Columbia University Press 700 copies of multigraphed letter 94 5.50 
Miss Nancy D. Baines Secretarial services 98 10.00 
NBORGNS 5 crerciccie ciel Meise ihe on Otlose Reema Kee dae tao we ae ee $107.00 
SECRETARY ’S OFFICE 
Budget Allowance, $175.00 
Standard Printing Co. Printing for Secretary 34 $17.97 
Standard Printing Co. Letterheads 43 21.50 
Standard Printing Co. For cireular letters 44 8.00 
Standard Printing Co. Letterheads and questionnaires 48 17.25 
Standard Printing Co. Printing for Secretary 91 45.00 
Standard Printing Co. 400 large envelopes 95 14.57 
PTO TS eT eT e rT Te ere eer eT rr $124.29 
TREASURER’S OFFICE 
Budget Allowance, $100.00 
The Addressograph Co. Addressograph plates 31 $1.28 
Jas. H. Matthews Co. Two rubber stamps 32 1.20 
Mrs. Ruth Wagner Clerical services 47 3.00 
Challinor-Dunker Co. Billheads 54 6.00 
Mrs. Ruth Wagner Clerical work 59 1.80 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Stamps 60 30.00 
Margaret Shew Bookkeeping work for Treasurer 68 19.80 
Challinor-Dunker Co. Membership cards 69 6.00 
Addressograph Co. Plates for Treasurer 70 1.83 


SP A a Re a ae OS en  MRERO A e 
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Date 


1/9 
2/18 
2/27 
4/7 
4/7 


1929 
8/5 
8/23 
8/23 
8/23 
8/23 
8/23 
10/17 
11/26 


12/7 
1930 
1/2 
1/2 
1/23 
3/10 
3/10 
4./2 
4/11 


Payee 


Mrs. Ruth Wagner 
The Addressograph Co. 
Margaret Shew 
Addressograph Co. 
Margaret Shew 


J. H. Furst Co. 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pennsylvania State College 
Mrs. Eugene Dambly 

Miss Susan Bloom 

Mrs. Ruth Weber 

Ray V. Watkins 

J. H. Furst Co. 


Ray V. Watkins 


Myrtle A. Stewart 
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eoeeee eres ere eeee 


Explanation No. 


Clerical work 73 
Plates for Treasurer 80 
Bookkeeping work for Treasurer 82 
Plates for Treasurer 100 
Bookkeeping work for Treasurer 101 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 
Budget Allowance, $1,200.00 
Printing Spring Bulletins 45 
Folders 49 
Postage 50 
Proof reading 51 
Typing 52 
Proof reading 53 
Proof reading for Editor 57 
Printing and binding convention 
proceedings 63 
Reading proof 66 
Typing for Editor 71 
Typing for Editor 72 


Susan B. Bloom 
J. H. Furst Co. 


Printing and binding Fall number 75 


Cheok 


$1,486.44 


Pennsylvania State College Bulletin Account 88 
Susan Bloom Typing for Editor of proceedings 89 
J. H. Furst Co. Printing and binding 97 
J. H. Furst Co. Printing Spring number 102 
TET ET eT eT TT eee TO TT TT eT Teer TT Te TTT re 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 

Budget Allowance, $50.00 

Emma Deters Printing and postage 105 
CONVENTION EXPENSE 

Budget Allowance, $600.00 
The Olympic Hotel Banquet expense 35 
Terrill Florist Flowers for banquet 36 
University of Washington Convention tickets and programs 37 
Anderson Water Tours Convention steamer trip 38 

E. B. Stevens For cash advanced as deposit on 

steamer trip 39 


Mary White Bible 


Stenographic work at Seattle con- 
vention 











Amount 






























$2.00 
1.03 
15.00 
1.74 
15.00 


$113.30 
3.12 
2.33 
6.70 
2.00 
4.30 
49.00 


785.19 
9.50 


90 
2.50 
145.45 
47.09 
10.25 
222.73 
82.08 





$49.10 


$277.50 
4.00 ? 
19.75 
55.00 


25.00 


211.60 











mount 


$2.00 
1.03 
15.00 
1.74 
15.00 





105.68 


113.30 
3.12 
2.33 
6.70 
2.00 
4.30 

49.00 


785.19 
9.50 


90 
2.50 
145.45 
47.09 
10.25 
222.73 
82.08 


486.44 


$49.10 


277.50 
4.00 
19.75 
55.00 


25.00 


211.60 











Date 
1929 
6/3 
11/8 
11/8 
11/26 
12/6 
1930 
1/30 


o/7 


2/24 


2/28 


4/7 


4/16 
4/16 
4/16 
4/16 


1930 
8/5 


9/27 
1930 
3/10 
3/21 


4/16 


1929 
5/22 


5/31 
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Check 
Payee Explanation No. Amount 
L. Harry Martin Stenographic work at Seattle con- 
vention 42 $136.40 
Alan Bright Expenses to Buffalo meeting of 
Executive Board 61 38.33 
Edward J. Grant Expenses to Buffalo meeting of 
Executive Board 62 44.29 
C. P. Steimle Expenses to Buffalo meeting of 
Executive Board 64 36.02 
Miss Emma Deters Basket of fruit for Miss Yakeley 65 6.00 
Miss Elida Yakeley Expenses to Buffalo meeting of 
Executive Board 76 32.44 
Columbia University Mimeographing 79 2.20 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 700 stamps 81 10.50 
Columbia University Postage for 625 letters to college 
presidents 84 13.50 
Columbia University Convention printing 99 135.27 
Hotel Peabody 107 462.00 
Irby-Harris, Florists Flowers for banquet 108 $10.00 
Early-Freeburg Co. 109 6.75 
Merchants Sho-Card Shop Signs 110 12.50 
Oe Terre re eT YT Tr TT Trey $1,539.05 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEAROH 
Budget Allowance, $550.00 
American Council on Educa- 
tion Associate membership dues 46 $10.00 
John Pearce Mitchell Postage, addressing and mailing 56 38.00 
American Council on Educa- 
tion 200 copies of program 87 14.00 
Johns Hopkins Press Envelopes for Com. of Educ. Re- 
search 93 4.88 
Dr. J. P. Mitchell 106 326.00 
THE dace sasddeesatecerenttiinnrseieeie eee - $392.88 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Budget Allowance, $100.00 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 2 boxes stamped envelopes for Fel- 
lowship C. 33 $16.98 
The Colwell Press 2,000 application forms for F. C. 40 40.65 
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Check 
Explanation No. Amount 





Payee 






700 stamped envelopes for Commit- 
tee on Fellowship 67 $15.58 


George W. Gosser, Postm. 









The Colwell Press 1,500 revised announcements 35.70 





(6G We RHR RTE CRORE ERR RE KE eee $108.91 























A. A. C. R. FELLOWSHIP 
Budget Allowance, $1,000.00 





1929 
10/21 E. S. Erwin, Auditor Stanford University — Fellowship 
for Wyatt Walker Hale 58 $1,000.00 
COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FoRMS 
Budget Allowance, $50.00 
1930 
3/5 Laramine Printing Co. Binders and sheets 85 $35.00 
3/5 H. H. Armsby Express charges 86 2.40 
PRUMUAA Fa cccscrcnsssilain ats Seceliovayiava yewelore take isiesevohetey sealers cetereroue let ereiavet Paavahelertevarare $37.40 
RE-EDITING PROCEEDINGS 
1930 
3/10 William S. Hoffman Expenses to Harrisburg 90 $16.60 
4/11 The Evangelical Press Re-editing proceedings 96 17.82 
4/12 William 8S. Hoffman Re-editing proceedings 103 2.35 
4/11 Penn State Photo Shop Re-editing proceedings 104 3.00 


JE, ee a eR ASR re PERRIER Ue SUTIN ATOR ire Een RR rT $39.77 


BUDGET SUMMARY 
Appropriation Disbursements 





PROLOG 8 PONCE: ais vise cs Ka ocnauere eer $175.00 $107.00 
RRR TS ATI OTIC 0:'o 5:0 25:6 01a tavers gisiessionsrsis 175.00 124.29 
A PORMUNOR 6 HOTIOD i i056:56.0i0 e600 66 Gio Rea 100.00 105.68 
Second Vice-President’s Office ......... 50.00 49.10 
ORRIN MALO oie sotci cis aos nian a staistots aus aieions 1,200.00 1,486.44 
SORVORIAON TER NONBO © 66 .5:55\ 51016 06:56 0161 6:08 600.00 1,539.05 
Committee on Education Research ...... 550.00 392.88 
Fellowship Committee ................ 100.00 108.91 
ee reer ere 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Committee on Office Forms ............ 50.00 37.40 
$4,000.00 $4,950.75 

4,000.00 

$950.75 











mount 


$15.58 
35.70 


108.91 


100.00 


$35.00 
2.40 


$37.40 


$16.60 
17.82 
2.35 
3.00 


$39.77 
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PRESIDENT GRANT: You have heard the report of the 
Treasurer. 


Mr. IRA Smitu: I move the acceptance of this report. 
The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: May we hear the report of the Editor, 
Mr. Hoffman? 


Mr. Wiuu1aM 8. Horrman: I have a detailed typewritten 
report, which I shall turn over to the Secretary and which 
I carefully avoided bringing here this afternoon so I would 
not bother you with it. 

During the year five numbers of the BULLETIN were 
printed, one number being a hangover from the preceding 
year. The BULLETIN had one addition to it that didn’t 
appear in previous BULLETINS, a department for announce- 
ments and personals. I shall be glad to receive at all times 
small items for this, I believe, important part of our pub- 
lication, and have had more comment on that department 
than on any other part of the BULLETIN. 

The statement of the number of volumes available since 
the new numbering system was started indicates that we 
can supply practically every demand for copies and that 
it will not be necessary to reprint the BULLETINS of the 
new series. We have practically no numbers for the ninth 
and tenth years of the Association, and if the project which 
was approved at the last two conventions for the publishing 
of the proceedings for the first eight annual meetings is a 
financial success, the Executive Committee is willing to go 
ahead at some future date with the publishing of the pro- 
ceedings of the ninth and tenth years. It would make a 
volume similar in size to the one I believe you have heard 
mentioned once or twice since you have arrived. 

I warn you that you will hear from me after you return 
to your offices. Before the publication was in the hands of 
the printer we had orders. I have a letter from my secre- 
tary, since I arrived here, indicating that the stream has 
not been stopped, and I look forward to a successful sale 
of the re-edited proceedings. 
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I ask for the privilege of submitting my report, which is 
simply a report from the printer indicating the expendi- 
tures and receipts for the year, turning that report over 
to the Secretary for inclusion in the proceedings of this 
meeting. 
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There were printed during the year five numbers of the Bulletin 
at the following cost: 


Volume 4 #3—800 copies ............ccecceecces $113.30 
Volume 4 $4—800 copies ........cccccccccccsecs 785.19 
Vane © a GI oc oc esecessvdencviniens 145.45 
Vebume 5 BS—B00 coples ......ccceveccessescess 222.73 
Volume & -t2a-—S00 €OMee occ cco sissieeise vers vcicjccies 82.08 


Of the stock of back numbers we have remaining: 
Volume 1 #1—204 copies. 


Volume 1 #2— 63 copies. 
Volume 1 #3—105 copies. 
Volume 1 #4— 73 copies. 
Volume 2 #1— 17 copies. 
Volume 2 #2—233 copies. 
Volume 2 #3—429 copies. 
Volume 2 #4—478 copies. 
Volume 3 #1—146 copies. 
Volume 3 #2—410 copies. 
Volume 3 #3—224 copies. 


Volume 3 #4—312 copies. 
Volume 4 #1—289 copies. 
Volume 4 #2— 53 copies. 
Volume 4 #3—114 copies. 
Volume 4 #4—158 copies. 
Volume 5 #1—136 copies. 
Volume 5 #2—125 copies. 
Volume 5 #3—151 copies. 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. W. Dirrus, 
Manager. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Do you accept the Editor’s Report? 


Mr. Frep L. Kerr (University of Arkansas): I move 
that the report of the Editor be accepted. 
The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Before going on, may I announce 
that very cordial invitations have been received from about 
ten cities, within the division where we are to meet next 
year. There is one or more from each of the following 
places : 

Buffalo—The invitation from Buffalo included a very 
cordial invitation from Dr. Capen, on behalf of the 
University of Buffalo and of the Buffalo State 
Teachers College. 
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New York City. 

Syracuse—Including an invitation from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Atlantie City. 

Toronto. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

Ottawa. 

Washington. 

Asbury Park. 


These invitations will be turned over to the incoming 
officers. ’ 
Someone asked, ‘‘ Which one will give us a boat ride?’’ 


Mr. HorrMan: Since the question has been brought be- 
fore the house informally, I want to make a motion. 

I am a rather young member of this organization, but I 
have attended every convention since I became a registrar, 
and I believe our entertainment here is unique. As far as 
I can remember or have heard from other registrars, this 
is the first time that the students of the institution have 
entertained us. I feel that all of us who went on the boat 
ride last night enjoyed it thoroughly, and I should like to 
move that a suitable resolution be engrossed and illumi- 
nated on parchment, and delivered to the Panhellenic 
Council of Southwestern. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried 
unanimously. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Dr. Jones of Columbia University I 
believe has a brief report to make on the matter of the ex- 
amination provided by the College Entrance Examination 
Board for foreign students in foreign countries. 


Dr. A. L. Jones: I am really ashamed to get up before 
this convention again. I came here as a guest, and I have 
talked so much I am sure I will never be asked to be pres- 
ent at a meeting again. Mr. Smith should have made this 
report. 
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The College Entrance Examination Board had had a 
number of inquiries from individual institutions asking 
whether they could not establish some sort of examination 
in English which might be given to foreign students in 
foreign countries, so as to make it possible for colleges to 
which they were applying to determine beforehand whether 
or not these students had sufficient knowledge of English 
to be suitable candidates for admission. Those inquiries 
were received from the colleges from time to time and very 
little attention was paid to them. 

But two or three years ago, the Board received a request 
from this body for the establishment of such an examina- 
tion, and then they took action. The matter was brought 
before the Executive Committee of the Board, a commis- 
sion was appointed to look into the matter and see to 
whether such an examination seemed to be needed and 
whether it might be practicable to give it. This commis- 
sion included representatives from about fourteen or fif- 
teen different colleges, including two from the Pacific 
Coast and including also institutions of a number of dif- 
ferent types, so that all the interests might be represented. 

That commission brought in a report recommending that 
the College Board establish such an examination. After 
the report was accepted, a committee was appointed to draw 
up this examination and to present to the Board a definite 
plan for conducting it. That committee, after working for 
several months, presented a plan by which an examination 
could be given which should test the ability of the student 
to read English, to write English, to understand spoken 
English, to speak English, to read passages of varying dif- 
ficulties, and to answer questions which would show 
whether or not he had comprehended those passages. 

Provision was made for that examination about a year 
ago, and the examination was given in various part of the 
world, in several centers of China, one or two I think in 
the Near East, a number in Europe. I can’t name the 
points, but my recollection is that there were about thirty 
centers in all. 
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Most of the institutions which were most strongly inter- 
ested in this matter and which were represented on the 
commission which drew up this plan expressed the inten- 
tion, as some others have done since, of using these exami- 
nations so far as possible in connection with the applica- 
tion for admission from all foreign students. 

The examination can’t be given very often. These stu- 
dents will have to make their plans several months in ad- 
vanee and take the examination when it is offered, which 
will usually be early in April. I have forgotten whether I 
mentioned that it was given last Saturday for the first 
time. And it was given this early because it takes a long 
time to get information back and forth from places like 
China. The students will take the examination, the papers 
will be sent by the supervisor to the offices of the College 
Board where the book will be read. The books for any 
candidate will be sent on request to the college to which 
the candidate is applying. 

The commission which drew up this plan felt that, as 
many of the colleges had stated, the kind of training in 
English which is requisite, the kind of proficiency which is 
necessary for a student who is entering as an undergradu- 
ate, who has to take part in the give and take of class- 
room discussion, must be of a different type, must be more 
complete, than that which might be acceptable for an ad- 
vanced student who is coming to do let’s say research work 
in botany. 

Some of those advanced students, as many of us know, 
may come equipped with little speaking knowledge in Eng- 
lish, but still be able to do very good work. But if a 
student who is not well equipped in both reading and a 
speaking knowledge of the languages goes into an under- 
graduate classroom, he is a hopeless failure from the start. 

This was widely felt, and the demand for such an exami- 
nation grew out of the experience of many colleges which 
have received applications for admission from students who 
wanted to enter the country as nonquota immigrant stu- 
dents. Those who come in that way are, of course, a special 
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responsibility of the college. The college is responsible 
to the Government for those students. 

Many of us have had experience time and again with 
applicants who filled out an application blank in which 
they stated that they were proficient in English, that they 
could read and speak it well. At the bottom of the second 
page of the blank—some of you have seen the blanks of the 
International Institute of Education—some official, the 
head or some other official of the secondary school in which 
the student had studied, certified that he had a good knowl- 
edge of English, and on the third page a representative 
of the university or technical school in which he had 
studied certified he had good knowledge of English. And 
when he appeared at your desk he had to come with an 
interpreter because he couldn’t understand English. A 
good many of us thought that an extremely important 
thing in the case of the foreign students who constitute 
such a problem at best. The establishment of the examina- 
tion grew directly out of a resolution adopted by this Asso- 
ciation. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: I am sure we are glad to have Dr. 
Jones’ report for record in our proceedings. Would the 
Association like to take any action on it? 


Mr. Stevens: It seems to me this Association should 
extend to the Board an expression of appreciation for the 
wo1k that they have done in codperating with the colleges 
and universities of the country in this important matter. 

I would like to move that the Secretary be instructed to 
convey to the Secretary of the Board this expression from 
this Association. 

Before I sit down, I would like to say that it would be 
wise if all of us who are circulating literature, in the Orient 
particularly, should call attention to this examination and 
the necessity of arranging in advance to pass this examina- 
tion on the part of those who are coming to this country to 
study. I am sure after hearing Mr. Smith’s address in 
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regard to Chinese students, it behooves us all to act with 
this new effort. 


Mr. Ira M. Situ: I will second Mr. Stevens’ motion, 
and in seconding it I would like to state one thing further. 

Dr. Jones suggested if at any time you are corresponding 
with a prospective student in a foreign country, it might 
be well for you to send a carbon copy of your letter to 
Dr. Fisk of the College Board. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Before going on with the report of 
the committee, Mr. Neville has an announcement to make. 


Mr. K. P. R. Nevitte (University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario): I don’t have to warn the Association 
of the difficulties that are encountered in trying to inter- 
pret Canadian credentials. Most of you along the border 
have run into the difficulty frequently. The difficulty has 
been increased by the fact that the whole educational sys- 
tem across the line is a provincial matter and certificates 
differ in various provinees, and there has been no clearing 
house where the details could be gathered in any one place. 

Beginning in about 1925, at the instance of the Canadian 
Educational Association, the Department of Statistics of 
the Dominion Government started to assemble facts and 
gradually got to the place where they were in position to 
publish such summaries. I have in my hand the report for 
1928, that came to my desk just a couple of days before I 
left. This is rather prompt for a Government report. 

If you are at all interested, you can get a copy of the 
report by writing to the Statistician of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Ontario. 

As for the Annual Survey of Education in Canada in 
1928, I am sure that office would be willing to put any 
registrar who so desires on the permanent mailing list. 
Mr. Coates, in charge of the Department, is of Scotch de- 
scent. He may enforce the rule that the copy will cost 50c. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: We shall proceed with the reports of 
the standing committees. The first one on the list is the 
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Committee on Educational Research, of which Mr. West is 
Chairman. He will report on Measurement of Student 
Load. 


Mr. R. M. West (University of Minnesota): Mr. Presi- 
dent and Members of the Association: The Committee on 
Educational Research has a number of items which they 
would like to report, and a few recommendations. The 
first item is Measurement of Student Load. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Your Committee on Educational Research desires to submit a re- 
port and recommendations on the following projects: 


I. Measurement of Student Load. 
II. Membership on National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education. 
III. Reports on Ratings of Institutions of Higher Learning. 
IV. Central Record of Research and Publications of Members. 
V. Bibliography of Important Contributions in the Field of Edu- 
cational Administration and Office Management. 


1 F 
MEASUREMENT OF STUDENT LOAD 


In accordance with the action of this Association at the Seattle 
Convention, copies of the report describing the codperative experi- 
ment in the measurement of full-time student load, together with a 
letter explaining the Association’s action, were transmitted to each 
of the following: 


Northeast Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Association of American Universities. 

Association of Schools and Colleges of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Northwestern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, and 

New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 


Two of these organizations have acknowledged receipt of the report. 

Your committee recognizes, without further argument, the futility 
of attempting to continue this project at the present time. It is 
apparent that this body, as well as such accrediting agencies as those 
listed, are not now sufficiently interested in modifying the existing 
basis of enrolment accounting. We venture again, however, to 
predict that the time will come when registration officials will be 
forced to adopt some method to provide an accurate measure of 
student enrolment and teaching load for both inter and intra insti- 
tutional comparison. 
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In this connection may we call attention to some definitions adopted 
at the St. Louis Convention of this Association in 1922, which, in the 
opinion of your committee presuppose a condition which now exists 
in very few, if any, institutions. In our opinion these definitions 
are now inapplicable. It is therefore recommended: 

First, That this Association formally rescind its action of April 
27, 1922, which approved the following definitions: 

‘‘(a) The full-time regular student is a student who has com- 
pleted a four-year high school course and is devoting his main time 
and attention during the collegiate year to study in a curriculum 
leading to a degree. 

‘*(b) The full-time special student is a student who is devoting 
his main time and attention during the collegiate year to courses 
of full college and university standard but not leading to a degree. 

‘*(¢) The part-time student is a student whose main time and 
attention are given to some other employment and who takes courses 
of full college and university standard in late afternoon, evening 
and Saturday classes. 

‘“(d) The summer school student is a properly qualified student 
who takes in residence at the institution, courses of full collegiate 
standard. 

*“(e) Extension and Correspondence students are students who 
in class or by mail take courses which are not of full collegiate 
standard.’’ 

Second, That this Association reaffirm the definition adopted at 
the Minneapolis Convention in 1926, which reads as follows: 

‘*A student for any purposes of measurement of college enrol- 
ment is considered to be any person who enrolls in any class of 
collegiate grade and pays the requisite fee.’’ 

Third, That for the present, the following be adopted as the under- 
standing of the Association: 

(a) Until a satisfactory method of evaluating the terms ‘‘full- 
time’’ and ‘‘part-time’’ students is devised, this Association as- 
sumes that the use of those terms is open to the interpretation of 
the institution concerned. 

(b) That a summer school student is understood by this Associa- 
tion to be a student enrolled in a summer school] and that the term 
does not imply secondary school preparation other than imposed 
by the requirements for admission to the school in which the student 
is enrolled. 

**(e) That the definition of Extension and Correspondence stu- 
dents is, for the present, left to the institution concerned, but that 
it is clearly recognized that such students may be of full collegiate 
grade.’”’ 

Fourth, That the Committee on Educational Research be author- 
ized to assemble annually and to publish in the quarterly Bulletin 
enrolment data, data on degrees conferred and other data in aec- 
cordance with such definition as may be formulated by the committee. 
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Mr. West: Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this 
report. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Ira M. Smith. 


Mr. Matuews: What is your plan to call for them? 


Mr. West: The plan is to call for them the first of No- 
vember. We plan to ask for the total enrollment for the 
previous year, enrollment to date for the current year, and 
the enrollment at the same time for the previous year. We 
will also ask for data on degrees granted. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Mr. West, am I correct in my under- 
standing your report covers both the report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research and the Committee on 
Measurement of Student Load ? 


Mr. WEstT: Yes. 
The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


Mr. West: The second portion has to do with Member- 
ship on National Committee on Research in Secondary 


Education. 
EE. 


MEMBERSHIP ON NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The projects and policies of the National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education, on which this Association has held member- 
ship, have been affected in a measure by the establishment of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, under the direction of 
the United States Commissioner of Education. 

At the annual meeting of the National Committee, held at Atlantic 
City, February 24, 1930, the following resolutions were adopted: 

‘*(a) That the National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Edueation continue its work and activities for the period of the 
National Survey. 

‘“(b) That the National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education accept the invitation of the United States Commissioner 
of Education to meet with the Advisory Committee of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education during the period of the Survey. 

‘*(e) That no effort be made by the National Committee on Re- 
search in Secondary Education to collect appropriations from codp- 
erating organizations during the first year of the National Survey, 
but that every proper effort be made to collect the money now due 
the Committee.’’ 
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Your committee feels that this is an appropriate time to consider 
seriously the desirability of continuing its membership in this organi- 
zation. 

The constitution of the National Committee states its purpose as 
follows: 

‘*1, To arouse those engaged in the field of secondary education 
to a consciousness of the need for research and to stimulate them to 
purposeful research activities in this field. 

‘*2. To initiate investigations bearing upon secondary school prob- 
lems. 

‘*3. To advise and aid in investigations initiated by other 
agencies, 

‘*4. To codrdinate research activities carried on by agencies in- 
terested in secondary education. 

**5. To act as a clearing house of information and results per- 
taining to research in secondary education.’’ 

While the interests of this Association can not be dissociated from 
the secondary school field, it appears very doubtful to your com- 
mittee whether from the nature of our organization we are entitled 
to representation on the National Committee. It appears even more 
doubtful whether we are justified, with the limited funds at our 
disposal, in continuing to contribute to thé financial support of this 
enterprise. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends that without denying in- 
terest in and codperation with the secondary schools, the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars at this time, resign its member- 
ship on the National Committee on Research in Secondary Education. 


Mr. West: I move the adoption of that resolution. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. J. P. Mitchell, put to a 
vote and carried. 


Mr. West: The third section has to do with Institutional 
Ratings which have been issued for the past two or three 
years. 

HO 
INSTITUTIONAL RATINGS 


During the past year your committee has again prepared and 
distributed to each member of the Association a report on the ratings 
of collegiate institutions in each of the several states. 

This work has been done under the immediate direction of Dr. 
J. P. Mitchell of Stanford University. The committee wishes again 
to stress the fact that the report in no way represents an independent 
accrediting by the Association. It is solely an attempt to assemble 
for our membership the statements of practice from some well rec- 
ognized institution in each state. 

The report, this year, was issued in printed form rather than 
mimeographed form, with the hope that it would prove to be more 
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useable and that partial revision from time to time would be possible 
without the necessity of reprinting the entire report annually. 

The committee is cognizant of the fact that there are some errors, 
some omissions, some lack of uniformity of statement, and that 
possibly in some of the states, some institutions other than those 
asked to contribute the reports for their states might more properly 
be selected in the future. We believe, however, that this report 
represents a real service to the members of the Association. 

Although there has been no attempt to advertise the report out- 
side of the Association, a number of requests for copies have come 
from nonmembers of the Association. Twenty copies have been sold, 
and the committee believes that this number might be very largely 
increased if it seems advisable to enlarge the scope of distribution 
of the report. 

For the coming year the Committee plans to obtain the changes 
in these lists from each state and issue a few sheets of corrections 
and additions, reprinting the entire report for any state only when 
the number of changes niake such reprinting desirable. 


No action is required on this portion. 


TY. 


CENTRAL RECORD OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES AND 
PUBLICATIONS OF ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Your committee proposes to establish an index of the research 
projects, completed and in progress, under the direction of members 
of this Association. 

The data for this index will be obtained by annual inquiry to each 
member. An attempt will be made to keep a record of each project 
as follows: 

(a) Title of project. 

(b) Objective. 

(ec) Leader or Director. 

(d) Institution. 

(e) Form in which available when completed (if published— 
proper reference to publication. 


The list of projects presented at the Boulder Convention in 1925 will 
serve as a point of departure, and the information will be brought 
up to date as rapidly as possible. 

It is anticipated that the value of this index will lie in the fact 
that it will afford to any member of the Association information 
as to what projects are under way in the special field in which he 
may be interested; what other members of the Association are 
interested in the same field of work; what has already been pub- 
lished in that field by members of the Association; and what ma- 
terial is available in unpublished form. 

From the standpoint of the Association as a whole, the data will 
afford a basis for the formulation of codperative projects if they 
appear desirable and permit of a comprehensive view of all of the 
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investigational work which is being contributed by members of the 
Association. 

We recommend the approval of this central record of research and 
publications. 


‘*Central Record of Research and Publications of Mem- 
bers’’—I move the approval of this portion of the report. 
The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 


N. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Your committee has long recognized the importance of biblio- 
graphic work in the Registrar’s field and has felt that the prepara- 
tion and maintenance of such a bibliography might properly be 
considered a function of this committee. Although it has been im- 
possible so far for the committee to definitely engage in this project 
we wish to report for the information of the Association that the 
Library Extension Division of the University of Michigan General 
Library has prepared a bibliography on college entrance and the 
articulation of high school and college work. Although there are 
no printed copies available for general distribution, the director 
of the Extension Division will be glad to lend a copy to any reg- 
istrar who may be interested in the literature in this particular field. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. N. DEMPSTER, Johns Hopkins University, 
I. M. Situ, University of Michigan, 
J. P. MITCHELL, Stanford University, 
F. L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, 
K. P. R. NEVILLE, University of Western Ontario, 
R. M. WEst, University of Minnesota, 
Chairman. 


Records of defunct institutions. 


Mr. West read his report on Item V, ‘‘ Bibliography of 
Important Contributions in the Field of Educational Ad- 
ministration and Office Management.’’ 


Mr. West: Since the meeting of the committee, several 
of the members have suggested that for the coming year 
we find out what is being done in the various states with 
defunct institutions. We will be in a better position to 
report the procedure to be adopted at the next convention. 
So we have no recommendation on that subject at the pres- 
ent time. 
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PRESIDENT GRANT: You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Educational Research. Is there a motion 
for the adoption of the report as a whole? 


Mr. Ira M. Situ: I move the adoption of the report 
as a whole. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. J. P. Mitchell, put to a 
vote, and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Mr. West, now will you please give 
us the report of the Committee on American Collegiate Reg- 
istrars’ Fellowship. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


Following the adjournment of the Seattle Convention, President 
Grant appointed the Committee on Fellowship as provided for by 
vote of the Association. 


The committee was instructed to: 


‘“(a) Administer the fellowship fund under such rules as may 
be approved by the Executive Committee. 

**(b) Select fellows. 

‘“(¢) Recommend such changes in the conditions and rules gov- 
erning selection as may be necessary or expedient from 
time to time. 

‘“(d) Make such negotiations with the institutions at which 
fellows of the Association are to carry on their gradu- 
ate work as may be necessary to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Association, and 

‘*(e) Either through the Association of American Universities 
or through the individual institutions which may be 
selected by the recipient of the fellowships, attempt, 
so far as possible, to obtain remission of tuition fees 
for the American Collegiate Registrars’ Fellows.’’ 


Your committee wishes to report on its work of the past year as 
follows: 


Despite the late date on which the fellowship was authorized, 
it seemed to the committee to be highly desirable to make an ap- 
pointment for 1929-30, if possible. Application forms were printed 
and distributed to all members of the Association; to the presi- 
dents of institutions on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities; and to the Deans of Graduate Schools. The 
forms were issued on May 15, 1929, and were returnable on or 
before June Ist. 

Twenty-nine applications were received, together with several 
others submitted too late or in too incomplete a form to receive 
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consideration. It was necessary for the committee to ballot by mail 
and without any opportunity for a discussion of the candidates or 
of the factors to be considered in making their selection. As a re- 
sult of the ballot, the fellowship for 1929-30 was awarded to Wyatt 
Walker Hale, Registrar of Birmingham-Southern College, who has 
the distinction of holding the first American Collegiate Registrars’ 
Fellowship. 

Mr. Hale was born June 30, 1901, at Gadsden, Alabama. He 
graduated from Birmingham-Southern College in 1923 with the 
degree Bachelor of Science, magna cum laude, and as valedictorian 
of his class. In 1924-25 he pursued graduate work at Johns Hop- 
kins University, holding a graduate scholarship in Biology. The 
following year he continued his graduate work at Birmingham- 
Southern College, receiving the degree of A.M. in June, 1926. In 
the summer of 1927 Mr. Hale did graduate work at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Since receiving his bachelor’s degree, Mr. Hale has had adminis- 
trative experience, first as secretary to the President of Birmingham- 
Southern College and subsequently as secretary to the Faculty, 
Assistant to the President, Acting Director of the Summer Session, 
and since 1925 he has been, also, Registrar of Birmingham-Southern 
College and has held membership in this Association. 

Mr. Hale selected Johns Hopkins for his Fellowship study, but 
due to the sudden death of Dr. Buchner, just prior to the opening 
of the fall semester, the Fellowship was, at Mr. Hale’s request, trans- 
ferred to Stanford University. 

Mr. Hale’s thesis will deal with the junior college graduates of 
1926 to 1929 and their subsequent performance in universities and 
four-year colleges; their assimilation, success, and aptitude. The 
project has the support of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges as well as promise of assistance from the Federal Bureau of 
Edueation. Details of the project can not be given here but in 
accordance with the provision of the Fellowship, at least an abstract 
of the thesis when completed, will be made available for publication 
in the Bulletin of the Association. 

In response to the announcement of the second fellowship to be 
awarded for 1930-31, thirty applications were filed with the com- 
mittee. Of this number seven had previously applied for the 1929- 
30 award. 

Your committee at this time desires to announce that their selec- 
tion for 1930-31 is Miss Marcia Edwards of Tacoma, Washington. 

Miss Edwards is a native of Texas. She attended Albany College, 
Albany, Oregon, for one year and graduated from the College of 
Puget Sound in June, 1925, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
summa cum laude. She is a member of Pi Gamma Mu, national 
honorary social science fraternity. 

For the year following graduation Miss Edwards was employed 
as a reader in English and Social Science in the Tacoma public 
schools. The following year she served as instructor in English and 
French, part time in the Tacoma public schools and part time in the 
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College of Puget Sound. Since August, 1927, she has been Assistant 
Registrar of the College of Puget Sound. 

Miss Edwards has tentatively selected as her thesis problem 
either—‘‘An Integration Course for Seniors’’ or ‘‘A Study of 
Standards for Admission of Freshmen to the Liberal Arts Colleges.’’ 
Her year under the Association Fellowship will be spent at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The committee has designated William Harold Bell of Utah State 
Agricultural College as alternate. 

Your committee wishes that it might in some adequate way picture 
to you the entire group of applicants, their qualifications, and their 
proposed projects for graduate study. We assure you it has been no 
easy and no enviable task to select a single individual from a group, 
any one of whom without doubt, would prove capable of productive 
scholarship of a type highly creditable to our Association. 

The committee has based its selection on the following factors: 
First, Definitness of purpose as evidenced by the candidates’ pro- 
posed plans for work; probable thesis subject; proposed methods of 
procedure, and similar indications of having given serious thought 
to his problem. 

Second, Applicability of the proposed thesis to the work of the 
Registrar and its probable value in advancing the training of the 
candidate in our profession. 

Third, The probability of successful graduate work as indicated 
by the candidate’s undergraduate record, experience since gradua- 
tion, age and professional advancement, and previous contributions 
to the literature in the fields of educational administration or busi- 
ness administration. 

Fourth, Personality, so far as it ean be deduced from the eandi- 
date’s photograph, his own letters, letters in his behalf, from ref- 
erences, the positions which he has held, and the honors which he may 
have received. 

Fifth, Reasonable expectation of the candidate entering upon or 
returning to the profession of Registrar following his fellowship 
year. The committee has felt that with only the one fellowship at 
their disposal, they were not justified in awarding it to those seek- 
ing advancement along other lines of Educational Administration. 

The Committee has assumed that financial necessity of the candi- 
date could not and ought not to be a factor in making their selec- 
tion. Furthermore, it seemed fair to assume that years of experi- 
ence without evidence of productive scholarship since the bachelor’s 
degree constitutes an unreliable basis for the award. 

Acceptance of this report by the Association will be interpreted 
by the committee as an endorsement of its policy. 

Your committee desires, also, to submit the following specific 
recommendations : 

First, That as a further condition to the award of the Fellowship, 
the recipient agrees to indicate as a sub-title, or footnote on the 
first page of any publication of the results of his thesis work, that 
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it is a report of a study completed under a fellowship grant of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


Second, That each member of the Association on receipt of the 
application forms for the Fellowship, assume personal responsibility 
for giving to the announcement as much publicity as possible within 
his own institution. It is highly desirable that there should be a 
wide field for selection. Furthermore, the proper publicity in itself 
will promote interest in preparation for this field of work. 

Third, That the Association make provision for a gradual change 
in the personnel of the Standing Committee on Fellowships, as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Increase the membership of the committee from five to six— 
of which two are to be appointed for a three-year term 
each year. 

(b) Appoint the chairman for the ensuing year from those who 
have already served on the committee. 

For 1930-31 this means the appointment of one new mem- 
ber for two years and two for three years, the designa- 
tion of time of expiration of appointment of the members 
holding over from this year. 


Your committee feels that in this way desirable continuity of 
policy will be maintained, and at the same time there will be created 
an opportunity for new ideas, and better representation of the entire 
membership. 

In conclusion may we report that there have come to the committee 
during the year, many expressions of interest in this project from 
deans of graduate schools, from presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities and from others. There have come, also, some expressions of 
surprise and gratification that an Association such as ours should 
have been willing to divert from its own amusement sufficient funds 
to establish such a fellowship. 

The committee believes that the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars is fully justified in congratulating itself on having 
contributed so concretely, so constructively, and so generously to the 
furtherance of training in educational administration. 

We are confident that this investment in professional training will 
prove to be highly profitable to the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. Payne, University of Chicago, 
F. H. HAGEMEYER, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
F. L. Kerr, Uniwersity of Arkansas, 
JENNIE M. Tass, Virginia State Teachers College, 
R. M. West, University of Minnesota, 
Chatrman. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: I want to thank Mr. West for his 
complete report. 


Mr. Ina M. SmitH: I move the adoption of this report. 
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The motion was seconded by Mr. H. H. Armsby, put to a 
vote, and earried. 


Mr. E. L. Gituis (University of Kentucky): I would 
like to offer this motion: That the Executive Committee of 
the Association consider the advisability of publishing 
these theses in a bulletin of the Association. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: I believe Mr. West’s report indi- 
cated that. 


Mr. West: The plan I think is that the Bureau of Edu- 
eation will publish this. 


Mr. Gituis: I merely wanted to be certain it would be 
available for the Association. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: May we have the report of the Bud- 
get Committee, Mr. Gannett, Chairman. 


Mr. J. A. GANNETT: Mr. Chairman, there is no report 
to make, except to state that the Budget Committee has 
functioned in approving the budget as requested by the 
Executive Committee. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Is there a motion to accept the report 
of the Budget Committee. 


Mr. Ira M. SmirH: I move the report of the Budget 
Committee be accepted. 
The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: We will now hear the report of the 
Committee on the Study of Recording Discipline on Tran- 
scripts, by Mr. Ira Smith, Chairman. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Your committee on the Study of Recording Discipline on Tran- 
scripts begs leave to make only a progress report at this time. 

The following letter was addressed to all the member institutions 
of the Association of American Universities: 

‘*Will you please give me a statement of your practice relative 
to the issuance of a transcript of record of a student who has re- 
ceived your A.B. degree. Do you include in the transcript a complete 
history of the case throughout his college work in addition to the full 
scholastic report? 
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‘*T find that the practice differs relative to the matter of includ- 
ing the full case report in addition to the full scholastic report for 
students who have received the baccalaureate degree. What I have 
in mind is particularly with reference to the action of the faculties 
relative to probation and the causes, dismissal, reinstatement, ete., 
etc. Should a complete record of such actions be included in the 
transcript of record issued to a graduate of your institution? 

‘*Your reply, giving a statement of your practice and the reasons 
therefore, will be greatly appreciated.’’ 

The replies indicated distinct difference in practice among these 
member institutions. Your committee, in reviewing these replies and 
recognizing that there are very good reasons both in favor of and 
against giving a complete case report instead of merely a scholastic 
report on the transcripts of graduates, thought it best to take a 
complete poll of the entire membership of the A. A. C. R. and such a 
poll is now under way. A final report will be made to the Associa- 
tion at the next annual meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ezra F. GI.Is, 
H. C. Dorcas, 
(by Ira. M. Smith) 
Ira M. SMITH, 
April 17, 1930. Chairman. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Is there any action on this report? 


Mr. J. P. MircHELL: I move that it be adopted. 
The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 


Mr. SmitH: Mr. Chairman and Colleagues, with your 
permission I should like to present for the proceedings a 
report of the Conference on Personnel Work held at At- 
lantie City, Feb. 21-22, 1930. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
CONFERENCE ON PERSONNEL WORK 


ATLANTIC City, NEW JERSEY, FEBRUARY 21-22, 1930 


The first general conference of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars on personnel work was held on February 21-22, 
1930, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. At the first session Dr. John 
M. Shaw of Iowa State College and Registrar F. O. Holt of the 
University of Wisconsin led the discussion. 

Dr. Shaw spoke on Personnel Work in Colleges and Universities, 
outlining in general the plan now in operation at Iowa State Col- 
lege. The work is done by the ‘‘ Personnel Committee’’ which is 
composed of a chairman and a faculty representative from each of 
the five divisions. The work of the committee has to do with student 
selection, student counselors, student placement, and student records. 
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He reported that the Personnel Committee always kept in mind 
the fact that personal contact with the individuals must of necessity 
be maintained. He pointed out the grave danger faced by the larger 
colleges and universities that the individual tends to become lost 
in the mass. The committee attempts to keep the faculty-student 
relationship established by interpreting college in its entirety to 
the individual student and in like manner keeping the college ad- 
ninistration fully acquainted with the individual students in their 
varied interests. 

Mr. Holt gave a most interesting report on the Wisconsin Codp- 
erative Testing Program, which gave a clear statement of the plan 
followed in developing a codperative relationship between the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Wisconsin and the men in the public 
schools of that state. 

In the fall of 1927 a committee was appointed by the University 
of Wisconsin and by the school men of the state to give considera- 
tion to the whole problem of the relationship of secondary educa- 
tion to the University. 

The private colleges and the state teachers colleges were also in- 
terested in the plan,—consequently the committee was enlarged to 
include representatives of the University, the privately endowed 
colleges, the state teachers colleges, the high school principals’ asso- 
ciation and the city superintendents’ association. This enlarged 
committee was asked to initiate a program of better understanding 
and for the solution of problems which concerned the entire group. 
The committee consulted the State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion who indicated perfect sympathy with the project and definitely 
placed himself in support of any program that the committee might 
see fit to suggest. 

The committee did effective work. A new type of admission 
blank was worked out and adopted by the high school principals 
and higher institutions of the state. Attention was given to a mark- 
ing system which should recognize the principle that there should be 
a distinction between a passing grade and a college-recommending- 
grade in high school. 

A cumulative record is being worked out which will carry the 
school history of a student from the time he enters kindergarten 
through high school. <A testing program involving the testing of 
all high school seniors of the state was established. 

This testing program was carried out in the spring of 1929. The 
following statement is taken from the report of June 25, 1929, on 
the Codperative Testing Program: 

‘*There were approximately 17,000 seniors in the high schools of 
the state. About 16,600 took the tests. The tests were scored by 
the university and some of the colleges; all of them were checked 
at the university. The percentile rank of every senior who took 
the test was determined. 

‘*A report was made to each high school. This report indicated 
the score of each student in each of the five divisions of the test, 
the total gross score and the percentile rank of each student. The 
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report to the high school also tabulated the suggestions made by 
each student with reference to choice of college. 

‘*A report was made to each codperating college. This report 
listed all students, by high schools, who indicated that college as an 
institution which might be a choice of the student. Each college 
was sent a complete list of such students, the report giving the scores 
and percentile rank of each student. No college was supplied with 
any but its own list. 

‘*For guidance purposes an additional report was made to each 
college, indicating the names, arranged by high schools, of all the 
seniors who took the psychological test but who did not indicate 
an intention of entering any institution of higher learning. The 
percentile rank of each student was indicated. The suggestion was 
made that each institution use this list as it thought wise in offering 
encouragement concerning attendance at college to students whose 
names were on the list.’’ 

The afternoon session opened with a paper on Personnel Work in 
Handling Absences by Registrar G. B. Curtis of Lehigh University. 

Mr. Curtis explained the details of a unique plan in operation at 
Lehigh which seems to be working out quite satisfactorily. This plan 
involves considerable personnel work with individual students, using 
the results of psychological tests and placement examinations, in 
addition to the usual data such as grades, attendance records, and 
the like. 

The plan is actually working with results beneficial to the student 
and to the university. 

The second paper of the afternoon session was given by Registrar 
A. Lester Pierce of the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on the general topic The Registrar as Educational Counselor. He 
explained the operation of the Bureau of Educational Counseling 
at the College of St. Thomas. This system has been in force at 
St. Thomas since September, 1928. Last year eleven students who 
were looked upon as wholly unecapable and unfit to do college work 
were taken in hand and became good students. 

Mr. Pieree brought out clearly in his paper that the Registrar 
should be a counselor for students and that the detail work of the 
office should be handled by expert clerical help. The Registrar who 
directs the recording of grades and other statistical studies has at 
his finger tips the information which is absolutely essential if he is 
going to do the proper kind of counseling. 

The session on Saturday afternoon dealt with the problems of 
Freshman Week, or Freshman Period. Mr. F. O. Holt of Wisconsin 
presided. The aim was to exchange ideas regarding the merits of 
the orientation period plan, and the discussion of programs for this 
period. 

At the meeting, which took the form of a round table discussion, 
no attempt at standardization of the freshman period program was 
made, nor was any move made to regulate the length. The consensus 
of opinion was that the student needed more time for orientation 
at the larger schools. 
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Mr. Holt read a report of statistics compiled from answers to a 
questionnaire sent to colleges throughout the country. Results 
showed that no college had instituted the Freshman period before 
1923. The average length of the periods was found to be four 
days, with variations of from two to seven days. 

There is no disposition to discontinue the practice among schools 
which have adopted the plan, with only three schools considering it 
otherwise than a success. 

‘*Making the freshman feel at home and preparing him to start 
his work without waste of time’’ is the most satisfactory outcome 
of the period, according to two-thirds of the replies received. 

There is a strong desire on the part of all the colleges where the 
freshman period system is in effect to arouse interest in the head- 
masters of the secondary schools so that they will prepare the in- 
coming freshman with a background for admission and adjustment 
to the college. 

The real value of the entire plan lies in the possibilities of main- 
taining the contact which the student makes with the adviser through- 
out his entire college career. 

Ina M. SMITH. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Will the Committee on New Tran- 


script Forms please report. Mr. Hoffman is chairman of 
this committee. 


Mr. WituiAM §. HorrmMan: I have appeared so often 
that I have asked Mr. Arnsdorf to present this report. 


Mr. H. G. Arnsporr (New York University): The re- 
port of this committee is of necessity more or less informal, 
but we promise to make it brief. 

The committee did not constitute itself a committee to 
consider new transcript forms but rather a committee to 
consider new methods and processes of duplicating old rec- 
ords for transcript purposes. 

Several processes are in use at the present time for the 
reproduction of records. One of the first of these, of 
course, was the photostat process with which everyone is 
familiar. We need take no time to explain that process, 
other than to say perhaps that the advantage of that proc- 
ess is that any record may be duplicated no matter on 
what kind of form it may be kept. 

Some of the disadvantages as compared with some of the 
other processes are that the photostat process is compara- 
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tively more expensive and it is a slower process when used 
to duplicate records in a wholesale way in a short period 
of time. 

One of the newer processes that has gained considerable 
favor recently is the blueprint process. I understand it is 
being used very successfully at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and I have taken the liberty to ask Mr. Quick to 
give us some first-hand information, telling us also some- 
thing about the cost and practicability. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh): Briefly 
the scheme is something like this: The grades of the stu- 
dents, received into the office on the class cards from in- 
structors, are transcribed onto record sheets, one sheet for 
each student. The sheets are either of tracing cloth or 
tracing paper. The entries are made in carbon ink. As 
fast as one book of entries is completed, the book is sent to 
the blueprinter. The blueprinter returns the number of 
copies desired for each student. One is mailed to the 
student, another to the dean, another to the dean of men 
or dean of women. 

The value of the scheme is found in the fact that it is a 
very swift method of reproducing the grade record. An- 
other is the fact that even though you are serving the of- 
ficers of the university with the grades of students, the 
reports sent to those officers are copies of the original. The 
original is kept on file in the office. 

Cost per blueprint I imagine would vary according to 
the location of the institution. In Pittsburgh it is 2%4¢ 
per print. The cost of the original master sheets ranges 
from 414c to 8c. That is based upon an investigation I 
have made of the cost at home and elsewhere. 

The original master sheets are kept in the books. The 
blueprints are prepared at the close of each semester. Each 
blueprint is an accumulative record of the student’s course 
to date. As soon as a new blueprint is issued the old blue- 
prints can be destroyed. 

The particular value to the student is that every time 
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he receives his report he gets not the report of the semester 
that has just closed but an entire report of his work up 
to date. 


Mr. ArRNsporF: The blueprint process, as I understand, 
has also been installed at the University of Minnesota. I 
don’t know whether Mr. West has anything to add to what 
Mr. Quick has said or not. 


Mr. R. M. West: All we know is not what we see in the 
papers but what we have learned from Mr. Quick. 


Mr. ArnsporF: Another more recently adopted policy 
or process is the Neupos process, which has been installed 
recently at Michigan. I have asked Mr. Smith to be good 
enough to tell us about that process. 


Mr. Ira M. SmitH: This is merely a process which is a 
competitor of the Ozalid process. We know very little 
about it yet because we have just discovered it. All we 
know about it has been told by Mr. Quick. The Neupos 
we think will answer our purpose just a little better than 
either of the other processes. 


Mr. ArNsporRF: What is the cost of operating, Mr. 
Smith ? 


Mr. SmitH: Mr. Rich of our office gathered this informa- 
tion and left this data with me, because he had to leave 
this afternoon. You can get a 100-yard roll of this at 
$10.50. That will go through the process of duplication 
and clipping and everything else and will produce that 
sheet for approximately 214¢ (showing sheet). 

The difference between this and the Ozalid print is 
merely that it is a black line on a buff background instead 
of a rather reddish line on a buff background. 


Mr. ArnsporF: That process, by the way, is a wet-dry 
process like the blueprint process, but I understand the 
print is completed in the machines. It goes through a bath 
and then dries and comes out complete. 
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Mr. Smiru: It is installed on a blueprint machine and 
goes through quite the same process except that it is de- 
veloped by chemicals rather than the other. 

Mr. W. M. Reeves (Phillips University): Can you du- 
plicate typewritten work on that? 

Mr. Smita: The data will have to go on a linen sheet 
in order to go through a blueprint process. You ean type- 
write on a linen sheet, as far as that is concerned. 


Mr. ArNsporF: As against the bath process of duplicat- 
ing records, necessitating also the drying process, there is 
the Ozalid process, which the Pennsylvania State College 
has used for a number of years. You will recall, I think, 
that two years ago, Mr. Hoffman gave an explanation of 
that system. The records that are also duplicated from 
the tracing cloth. 

I wonder if Mr. Hoffman might not explain that briefly 
for the benefit of new members and give us any other reac- 
tions that may have come in the last few years. 


Mr. W. 8. HorrmMan: This process is a competitor of the 
two that have been mentioned, and I am not subsidized by 
the Eugene Haskin Company to speak for it. 

The blueprint process requires that the paper be wet 
and then dried. There are continuous machines which 
will dry the print almost instantly, but as I understand it, 
the machines that work continuously require the use of 
roll paper and that makes an added cost and inconvenience 
of cutting up the report. 

The Ozalid process is a dry development process. The 
system should not be installed and I do not believe is worth 
the consideration of any institution with an enrollment of 
less than 2,000. But for an institution with an enrollment 
of at least 2,000 I believe it is a great time and money 
saver. 

Records can be kept on either tracing cloth or paper. 
The Crane Company has developed a satisfactory paper, 
or satisfactory at least to Columbia University and to one 
or two others. 
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The prints are made as are blueprints. You use the blue- 
print machine in your engineering school. Developing can 
be done on a little $15 machine, which you ean keep in your 
office, and the occasional print used for transeript purposes 
can easily be developed in your own office. 

The duplication of large numbers of records must be 
done on the machine which is rented by the Eugene 
Dietzgen Company. The first year’s rental is $200, and 
each year’ rental thereafter is considerably decreased. 

The School of Engineering at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege had no appropriation fcr the renting of such a ma- 
chine. I guaranteed it from my budget. They installed it. 
I am getting prints more cheaply than I ever got them 
before by sending them away, and the School of Engineer- 
ing has made money by making prints for the department 
of grounds and buildings and for other departments. 

The advantage of the Ozalid process as I see it—and I 
am trying to keep my ear to the ground for all these new 
processes because I want the best, and I believe the best is 
the quickest—is that I can use preeut paper. Preecut paper 
costs less, and when the print is made there is no trimming. 

The one disadvantage in the Ozalid process is that it is 
not advisable to keep your supply of paper from one se- 
mester or quarter end to the next. If there is any disinte- 
gration or change due to any chemical process, it takes 
place before the paper is developed. I have seen Ozalid 
prints that were delivered to the members of our Associa- 
tion at the first time it was discussed. They are still good. 

I want to tell you how we use it, to show what it will 
do. We have an enrollment of approximately 4,000 stu- 
dents. The evening that the last grades are recorded I can 
send the records to the Engineering School, and the next 
morning I have four copies of each record for delivery to 
the various offices that want them. 

The cost is approximately the same, for an individual 
print, as the cost of a blueprint. But when the cost is 2¢ 
and a fraction you must look at the fraction, and I believe 
that you ean get your Ozalid prints more cheaply. 
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We furnish Ozalid prints to the office of the Dean of 
Schoods on cardboard. Our orders for such paper must 
be made early because all Ozalid process paper is prepared 
in Germany. 

Mr. ArnsporF: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
during the past year experimented with the reproduction 
of records from paper record sheets, Crane’s No. 16 Bond, 
having found it not practicable to place our records on 
tracing cloth sheets as other institutions have done. 

The first results were very dismal. Then we hit upon 
the new processing and had our forms printed with that, 
and results now are fairly clearcut. With the codperation 
of the Eugene Dietzgen & Company some specimen forms 
have been prepared and are available at the registration 
table where they may be seen if anyone is interested. 

If further information is desired, we shall be very glad 
to write to anyone who may be interested. And I am sure 
Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Quick and others interested in other 
processes will be glad to do so too. 

Mr. F. B. Lee (Kansas State Teachers College): Mr. 
Hofiman states that he does not believe the process can be 
suceessfully introduced in institutions having an enroll- 
ment of less than 2,000 students. I investigated the cost of 
that machinery and found it was beyond our budget. 

I secured an old lamp house in which I placed an are 
light and put just in front of it a little wing, so I could 
put the printing frame down in front. The lamp house 
had been thrown away, and it cost me $1.50 to get the 
front put on. Our carpenter made the printing frame. 
The printing can be made in the sun just as well as in front 
of an are light. 

Then I went to our laboratory and asked for a jar stand 
about 214 inches in diameter, and turned it upside down 
over an open-mouthed bottle of ammonia. That prints 
very nicely, except at the end of the semester when we have 
some thousand transcripts to make. 

In that case, I took a typewriter box and turned it up- 
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side down over a little stand and under the stand I had 
a pan of ammonia and between the sheets of Ozalid I put 
porous paper towels. By putting a thousand of those 
under the box with the ammonia in the pan, they developed 
over night. 

So I figured that the expensive item of introducing 
equipment was less than $5. 

For the original, we are using a paper which we get from 
Keufel-Esser. It is the bond drawing paper M-90. I 
don’t know just what weight it is. We put those into a 
calendar binder. The sheets are 11 x 12. 

That paper does a great deal better if you have it printed 
with the offset; that is, if the local printer is printing it, 
he runs one sheet through and then prints on the draw 
sheet, and then runs another one through, and that prints 
on the back as well as the front. Then we put all our rec- 
ords on with the typewriter, and back of the sheet we use 
a brush earbon because it doesn’t smear. We put the brush 
carbon behind and it prints on the back of the sheet as 
well as the front and makes it dense enough so that it 
prints beautifully. 

It is guaranteed by the makers. Because it is pure rag 
stock, it will not turn yellow with age, nor will it crumble 
as will pulp paper. 

With that equipment we have been able to do very good 
work. The master sheet costs 1.le apiece, and the Ozalid 
paper that we are using, 11 x 12 inches, costs .9¢ a sheet. 
In the lamp house arrangement a student can print at the 
rate of one per minute. So we figure that our transcripts 
costs us 114¢ apiece. 

The motion was regularly made and seconded that the 
report of the Committee on New Transcript Forms be ac- 
cepted, which was put to a vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: May we have a report from the Com- 
mittee on Professional Education, of which Mr. Gillis is 
Chairman. 
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Me. E. L. Gituis (University of Kentucky): I should 
like to ask the privilege of simply reporting progress at 
this time, and of submitting a written report next year. 

Mr. Ira M. Smiru: I move that we adopt the report of 
the Committee on Professional Education. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Wilson, put to a vote 
and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: The Committee on Registration and 
Introduction may have a report. 


Miss Carrie Mas Prosst (Goucher College): If the 
committeemen worked hard, they merely realized that reg- 
istration time is always a trying time. If you grew weary 
in standing in line, you should remember that there could 
be no registration without a line. If there are mistakes 
in the registrations which have been published, it is be- 
cause the members did not write on the eards all that they 
should have written and because what they did write was 
not legible, which is as it is supposed to be. 

Very elaborate statistics have been prepared by the proc- 
ess of check and double check, double entry bookkeeping 
and all the other present popular methods. And now for 
the report: 


REPORT OF REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Total number of individuals registered ............. 266 
Number of institutions represented ................ 217 
Number of states represented, including District of 

Coo Lire CF i One Seer Rn MT CTC OR TO are Ire 41 
ee BE IN: 5 a5 0505 6 Ke RHR ER KER Se 4a eH 2 
Foreign representation—China .................206. 1 


There are only eight states not represented: 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Arizona 
Montana 
Nevada 
Oregon 

Utah 
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The states having ten or more institutions represented are: 


PN Oli vase arene olarrc o hw crore are errant 18 
POMBE vei: ctw. sisi aioe eie cherelm a store einen 16 
ORO ei ciecd cern ulicice manent ees 13 
WEIRSOU BI 5 orcioia sid srcrie we ieretelrtckere ares 11 
"BOVN OSHC Oi o.4: 6:6. 0:o0 1 or crsue. wlevers erelatarnaeee 11 
BNE .. £5s3.004260000~eeedeixeuos 10 


The registration has been distributed first, alphabetically; sec- 
ond, by institutions; third, by states. The first two distributions 
were displayed in visible files on the registration desk, the third was 
mimeographed and delivered to everyone present. 

As the attendance grows larger, it would seem desirable to have 
some knowledge as to the number of each of the types of institu- 
tions represented. This information should prove not only of gen- 
eral interest but of real value in studying the types of institutions 
supporting these annual meetings and the fluctuations in the number 
of each type attending from year to year. The association is rec- 
ognizing four types in its section meetings, the committee therefore 
suggests that the registration card of the future contain space for 
the registrant to indicate the type of institution he represents. 

CARRIE MAE Prosst, Chairman. 


Upon motion regularly made and seconded the report 
of the Committee on Registration and Introduction was 
accepted. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: May we hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


Mr. J. R. Sage (lowa State College): Mr. Chairman 
and Fellow Members: Your Committee on Resolutions pre- 
sents the following report for your consideration : 

‘*1. That we extend our thanks to the administrative of- 
ficers and faculty of Southwestern and to the Committee on 
Local Arrangements for their untiring endeavors, which 
have contributed so greatly in making our stay in Memphis 
comfortable, pleasant and profitable. 

‘*2. That we express to the citizens of Memphis and to 
the students of Southwestern who participated in the ban- 
quet program, our appreciation of their interest in the con- 
vention. 

‘*3. That we express to the management of the Hotel 
Peabody our appreciation of the generous manner in which 
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the facilities and services of the hotel have been placed at 
our disposal. 

‘‘4. That we record our deep regret that Miss Isabel 
Wolcott, Mr. C. C. Compton and Mr. Walter A. Payne, 
all of whom have long been members of the Association, 
will no longer be active in its affairs. 

**5. That we heartily appreciate the codperation of the 
United States Office of Education in making it possible for 
a representative, Mr. Severin Turosienski, to attend the 
convention and present the exhibit of foreign credentials. ”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I move these resolutions be adopted and 
copies of the various paragraphs or sections be sent to the 
appropriate persons. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Ira. M. Smith, put to 
a vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: We will now hear the report of the 
Committee on Office Forms and Filing Equipment, by Mr. 
Armsby, Chairman. 


Mr. H. H. Armgsy (Missouri School of Mines): At the 
close of the last meeting, I took home with me the collec- 
tion of forms which had been prepared two years pre- 
viously by Mr. Hoffman. I immediately sent them out 
again, and I haven’t seen them since. They have been to 
eleven different institutions since that time, and there is a 
waiting list of seven. 

In the meantime I set about the job of trying to get a 
new collection which would be in such a form that it could 
be kept up to date, as practices change. Naturally I 
thought of the loose leaf system. The result of the efforts 
of the committee is the collection of six large books which 
have been on exhibit during the convention. 

I asked forty-six different registrars to help make this 
collection. Somebody this morning mentioned 50 per cent 
as a good response. I got 96 per cent codperation. I re- 
ceived forms from forty-three different registrars. 

I combined these into the present collection, not by try- 
ing to pick out the forms I considered the best but by try- 
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ing to pick out all the different forms I could find. I elimi- 
nated the duplicates and near duplicates. I believe that 
any registrar in the country can find a form in that col- 
lection which is somewhat like the one he or she is using. 

No attempt was made to indicate which was the best. 
Mr. MeWhinnie is responsible for the actual assembling 
of the collection, and mounting the forms in the books. 
So if you like the looks of the books, if you like the arrange- 
ment of them, give him the eredit. If you don’t like what 
is in them, their contents, blame me because I selected 
them. 

I want to say further that these forms will be available 
for the use of any member of the Association who wants 
them; if you will write and ask for them I will get them 
to you as soon as I can. How long that will be I can’t 
say. It has taken a year to get them around to eleven 
different people. I am going to try to speed that process 
up in the future, and I am going to ask those of you who 
do get them to please finish with them just as soon as you 
can, because there is always somebody else waiting for 
them. 

Upon motion regularly made and seconded, the report 
was adopted. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: May we have, last but not least, the 
report of the Auditing Committee, by Mr. Hagemeyer. 


Mr. Hacemeyer: ‘‘Your Auditing Committee hereby 
certifies that it has examined the records and accounts of 
the Treasurer for 1929-1930 and finds them to be correct.’’ 

(Signed) J. C. MacKinnon, 
Harry M. SHowMAN, 
FraANK H. HAGEMEYER, 
Chairman. 


Upon motion regularly made and seconded, the report 
was adopted. 

PRESIDENT GRANT: Now we come to the Question Box. 
Mr. Quick and his committee have worked long and faith- 
fully and have an excellent report. 
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Mr. J. G. Quick: Mr. Chairman and Colleagues: In 
reporting for the committee, I wish to say that we are duly 
grateful to all who served in the arduous task of counting 
up the votes. The questions that you have answered are 
not exhausted because I presume we could go on here until 
midnight asking questions and calling for votes. The 
questions that are on this list are the ones that seem to be 
the most popular, the ones most in need of answering. The 
committee was obliged to eliminate those that did not seem 
to be as popular as those included. 

The question was asked this morning: Are you going to 
have these reports mimeographed so we won’t have to copy 
them? I regret we had to answer in the negative. 


The results of Question Box are as follows: 


Yes No 
1. Do you re-register all of your students for each ses- 
1G Sans Ares CASA AGN ORS OOS ATO OASIS coe ee 160 33 
2. Do you operate a system of pre-registration? ........ 100 =88 
3. Do you pre-register your students for more than one 
PSEDREROS NGG UAE Foes 9a loc foes o cs co aola Solel oracel@ oie iet er ai oioxs 15 169 
4. Have you found mail registration practicable? ..... 29 116 
5. Do you operate a system of self-registration? ...... 67 104 
6. Do you allow undergraduate students to register after 
the first two weeks of a semester? ................ 104 79 
7. Do you enter on the permanent record advanced credits 
SINT INS ak. od ko enc kwensseneeuensanns 154 24 
8. Do you permit officers of student organizations to con- 
sult student records in selecting their members? .... 74 102 
9. Is your office a central office of records for the entire 
MET ii hn sds de be ansaxive sews taameverenesss 17517 
10. Are your permanent records available to your faculty? 181 9 
11. If you grade by letters, do you publish also the nu- 
MNGIACAl -COMIVALCNORE: 6 ooe.0:15:515is oie roioreiausiels iol cueysrsysicieusieis 58 112 


12. Do you preserve indefinitely the original grade reports? 173 17 
13. Do you send freshman grade reports to parents? .... 161 31 
14. Do you send grade reports of probation students to 


NOAM IUGS 9 5.5 ios 1270 s4calei'sve/-olelas calor srowistsl Kyois ea cin olerenisie.ciSerels 152 29 
15. Do you send grades of freshmen to high school prin- 

ULC) [UR COREA TU OOO OO AOC SOO SOO OnOOe AGdOe 139 = 56 
16. Do you favor the receipt of grade reports from in- 

RULMCLOME HONG CARUG o5s5c7. Sc orsisis olin sicls sie eoiore ss 106 =78 
17. Are delayed or conditional grades considered failures 

AL GR ObGLOMO VOUT, cc. ciorsersisreiovsseicie cleleerele foie ore sniisieraie 165 22 


18. Do you use the blueprint or photostat process of grade 
ri) UT Tet 2) Me PROSE Wie COO IO OOO UM AOC UOC MOTT 12 179 














19. 
20. 
at, 
22. 


23. 


24, 


20s 


27 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44, 
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Do you enter disciplinary actions on transcripts? .. 
Do you enter probationary actions on transcripts? .. 
Do you issue transcripts directly to students? ...... 
When a student who has received advanced standing 
requests a transcript, do you include the credits from 
the: Other MmstGUtiOney sie -crcroisins cewisin ae syeoieitacisers 
Do you favor a uniform transcript blank? .......... 
Do you charge a fee for the first transcript? ........ 
Do you withhold transcripts until all bills due have 
EEG)! TRE Oe EmeCOn OC CC CODOCULCCCOEECCDOLTELEL 


. Do you furnish advisers with evaluations of high school 


or advanced standing credentials? ................. 


. Do you pass on freshman entrance applications? .... 
28 


(a) Are you responsible for the evaluation of ad- 
vanced standing credentials? ................. 
(b) Are your decisions subject to faculty or commit- 
TOGMRIDNOVEES 5 siaiiin.e craic corse a wars create wrcearnareers 


. Do you allow full advanced standing credit for work 


of barely passing, or D, grade? .............seeceee 


. Do you allow college credit for exeess high school 


UII coho wiciesy Bisa wee ee Sale Reel ala Ue 


. Do you admit students who have attended another 


institution, if they have honorable dismissal, although 
they are not eligible to re-enter that institution be- 
cause of poor eeiolerebip? . oo. .6cssccnccccseseouns 


. Do you grant more than sixty semester hours’ credit 


to graduates of junior colleges? .............00005 


. Do you accept transcripts directly from applicants? 
. Do you accept transcripts made by the photostat or 


Ce eS rere rrr Teter eT re re rer 


. Do you keep the credentials of applicants who do not 


VOTE P ETE ET eT TCO T TT Seer TTT Cee TT re ee 


. Do you evaluate graduate or professional credentials? 
. Do you charge students a special fee for student ac- 


EEGCRGLORY oss. ccssis dita ha he climes nee no ea aos 


. Do you assess a late registration fee for undergradu- 


GEOG. 6 eA eee WE AL ERE 


. Is the late registration fee assessed for graduate stu- 


UG! | nee ere OErGCrrCOrCE TT CCRC LUC CH OCe 
Do you charge a matriculation fee in addition to tui- 
NG x vce nen dnc cwue eevee seeder seenseusneeeuedaus 
Is a charge made for changes in registration? ...... 
Are you a member of the Committee on Graduation? 
Are students allowed to count D grade courses on a 
it: 10): ) See eer ere CM EOC OCC CCE GCUCE COC. 
Do your graduation requirements include quality points 
TS. eg 2 epererer re Terre reer ey re 


. Are your undergraduate candidates for degrees re- 


quired to attend commencement? ...............06. 


Yes 
102 
88 
87 


161 
112 

17 
170 


SEP 
167 


137 


No 
78 
92 
81 


24 
37 
172 
25 


53 
23 


46 


136 
112 


11 


42 
96 


59 


53 
46 
32 
48 
27 


48 
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bo 
=~] 
bho 


Yes No 

46. (a) Do you have a ‘‘one-year residence rule’’ for the 
DACHGION A TMGRTOO! 6.5)</elsyscciaierersiererarsoleieceleicreleineue 170 6 

(b) Does this residence rule apply to the senior year 
OL GE OOO OO CCC GOUT Ee OC Tomo DO eh Coe 106 54 

47. Do you publish a time schedule of classes for each 
ee re er ee 165 22 

48. Are you responsible for the preparation of the time 
CAGE RIG Ws oscrrene tats tain ccis iota arcnonentcas elie icietorsvoiereistoreisiererecetslers 108 77 

49. Do you announce the time schedule of classes in the 
PUTMAN AOACRLOW yx: sie) acs: cva svar arerstorsifaiie ssarolelapatersiovo.s) ros 37 «151 

50. Do you use Kardex filing equipment for the filing of 
CDOT UE OPENS ok os ocscsenncceasnns ances 48 140 
51. Is there a research assistant on your staff? ........ 26 163 
52. Do you use Findex in your office? ................ 9 179 
53. Have you mechanical tabulating devices? .......... 29 159 
54. Do you procure and keep records of all absences? .. 91 102 
55. Do you penalize students for excessive absences? .... 136 50 
56. Are credit hours reduced for unexcused absences? .. 64 118 

57. Is scholarship considered in the removal of a penalty 
Oar SD NE ok kh eid eR REE KKH 42 117 
58. Are you a personnel officer in your institution? ..... 79 102 
59. Do you keep personnel records of each matriculant? 93 85 
60. Do you use achievement tests? ................008- 76 108 
61. Do you group your students on the basis of ability? 83 97 
62. Have you Honors Courses for superior students? .... 56 123 


63. (a) Do you permit dropping of courses to avoid fail- 
ure to the end of the first month of the semester? 87 85 
(b) To the end of the second month of the semester? 51 99 


(ec) At any time during the semester? ............ 28 125 
64. In a quality point system should a failing grade re- 

ceive negative quality points? .................... 91 71 
65. Do you follow the policy of listing courses under two 

OTAEIOLOSUCUAEUMONIG 8 oic1c cisteicls s.clelefoinsiciejercrs creo) 5 iaisks 63 111 


66. Have you two freshman courses in chemistry, one for 
students who have had no chemistry in high school 
and another course for those who have had chemistry 


BYVOT PHB BO MOON 5.) sscveicrorelofs\croilote crass caster sovarel ietsrsistoroiers 71 115 
67. For convenience in registering students in prescribed 
curricula, do you employ the ‘‘block schedule’’? .... 34 121 


68. Is Freshman Week observed at your institution? .... 123 64 
69. Do you photograph freshmen entering your institution? 67 121 
70. Are entrance requirements waived for mature students 

| eee ere Tere er re 43 131 
71. Is the quarter plan in operation in your institution? 48 139 
72. Do you require at least one year’s residence before a 

student may join a fraternity? ..........ccescccees 25 115 
73. Do you conduct your examinations according to the 

BAQMON APS N RURIING: 5575. scaysiclaiausiatersistel ota rorslotetere (ore vere reteseiatatess/o 39 140 
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Yes No 
74, (a) Do you use wall-size diplomas? ............... 112 70 
(b) Do you use small-size diplomas with folder? .... 59 73 
(ec) Do you contemplate a change from the larger to 
Che AMBER e oo. cc so scene cdesolacnssaeee ses 30081 
75. Do you prepare a job analysis of your functions? .... 49 122 
76. Does your institution bear all of your expense in at- 
temfiing A. A, ©. Ti MORNE onc ccs cscicseeinsees 145 43 
77. Are you secretary of the faculty? ................ 63 126 
78. Do you edit the bulletins of your institution? ...... 80 107 
79. Are you enrolled for graduate work? .............. 33 154 
SO. Ew yum tome Oe CUMIN gnc cn os tin cin idee cescceues 63 133 


PRESIDENT GRANT: Are there any other questions that 
you would like to have put to a vote? 


Mr. Quick: It might be of interest for you to know that 
196 filled in the questionnaires. The committee felt very 
happy over the fact that there was such a splendid attend- 
ance at the sectional meetings because the larger number 
of votes showed more of a tendency or a preponderance of 
practice. We are very happy that it such a good vote, and 
the committee is grateful for all who participated and as- 
sisted. 


PRESIDENT GRANT: I think all our business is finished. 
Therefore, the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Registrars stands adjourned. 


The closing session adjourned at three forty-five o’clock. 


18 
































Special Educational Discount 
of 25% 
“Willson Way Identification Cameras” 





IDENTIFICATION of STUDENTS 


for 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE DEAN’S OFFICE 
VOCATIONAL 


ALUMNI FILES 
ATHLETIC BUDGET TICKETS 





A facsimile of the student’s signature is 
photographed with the student, if desired. 





CAMERA 

F. 3. 5. Ilex lens, fixed focus of 4 feet with measuring string. Per- 
fect finder. Capacity, 500 exposures, 100 feet. Exposed film may 
be cut from camera at any time without disturbing unexposed film. 





Camera—Box Tripod—Slate Holder—12 Slates— 
Reflector Sheet and Holder—1 Roll Negative 
Film (500 Exposures) . .Former price, $100.00 

Revised price, $75.00 





Camera outfit may be rented for six months for $25.00. 
Film extra $6.00. 


An option to purchase the outfit is extended to Institu- 
tions renting by the payment of $50.00 additional on or 
before expiration of rental period. 


No charge for developing film. 


Pictures: 2 line border, 3 for 10c, 6 for 15c. 
Single line border, 214 ¢ each. 
Roll or ribbon style. 2'44¢ each. 








VI-CAM PHOTO COMPANY 
1224-1226 BELMONT AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






































































































MONROE 





HIGH SPEED ADDIN 


The Universal Machine 
for all Figure Work 


Multiplication Division 
as well as 
Addition Subtraction 


Performed sim 
and accurately 


by anyone 


ing educational institutions are 
ae Monroe for the figuring of 
values for graphs, percen 
statistics, corr ns, etc- 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY INC-ORANGE-NEWJERSEY 
CS 





































To the 
REGISTRAR 


Through the codperation of the Registrars 
of several large Eastern Universities we 
have developed a means of reproducing 
Students’ Records’ quickly and economi- 
cally. 


Write our nearest branch for particulars. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Enduring worth at reasonable cost 


Chicago New York Philadelphia Washington 
New Orleans Pittsburgh DIE GEN Milwaukee —_Los Angeles 
San Francisco ESTABLISHED 1863 Factory at Chicago 


Manufacturers of Drafting and Surveying Supplies 











J. H. FURST COMPANY 


Printers of 
Philological and Scientific Works 


Fully equipped with special types, accents, etc., 
necessary to fill orders promptly and accurately 





Special attention given to the printing of Doctors’ Dissertations, 
University Publications and Journals of Philological, 
Scientific and Historical Societies 





12-20 HOPKINS PLACE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 
ENGRAVERS -- PRINTERS -- STATIONERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Specializing in the finest Steel Engraved School and College 


Diplomas 


Specimens and special designs on request 


We import direct from abroad the choicest selection of 


Genuine Sheepskin Parchment 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST EIGHT ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 


Published by the Association 


Edited by W. S. HOFFMAN, Registrar, 


The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


A cloth covered board-backed volume of the Pro- 


ceedings for the first eight years containing all papers 


presented, with the exception of four which do not 
concern the work of the Registrar as it is now generally 
defined. Now available. 


$2.50, Postpaid 
e 
Send Your Orders Now to 


W. S. HOFFMAN 


Editor of the Bulletin of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars 


























